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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  a  record  of  the  chief  speeches  and  exhibitions, 
documents  and  programs  for  the  Centenary  Year  of  Knox  and 
Galesburg.  Utterances  spoken  during  that  time,  as  well  as  writing 
expressly  for  this  book,  are  set  in  larger  type  than  reprinted  ma- 
terials. The  recording  is  as  accurate  and  full  as  circumstances  have 
permitted,  for  it  is  set  forth  in  the  hope  of  presenting  to  posterity  a 
faithful  mirror  of  this  moment  in  the  life  of  our  community. 

The  illustrative  photographs  are  a  careful  culling  from  the 
most  significant  representations  of  memorials,  events  and  persons 
of  the  Centennial  to  be  found  in  the  pictorial  history  collected  by 
Clarence  Furrow  and  Harold  Way. 

The  editor's  thanks  are  due,  first  of  all,  to  Janet  Greig  Post, 
the  chief  author  of  the  Centenary  who  "made  all  this  possible"  and 
to  whom  the  idea  of  this  book  as  of  most  elements  of  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  first  occurred;  then  to  Helen  Van  de  Woestyne 
whose  planning  and  whose  Official  Program  of  the  Centenary 
Commencement  anticipated  this  Record,  and  to  Katherine  Newland 
who  gathered  from  orators'  manuscripts  and  stenographers'  records, 
and  prepared  for  the  compositors,  much  of  the  earlier  material  of 
this  volume;  to  Carter  Davidson,  Kellogg  McClelland,  and  Wilson 
Pennington  who,  among  their  many  parts  in  the  Centennial  cele- 
brations, have  acted  as  contributors  to  the  book  and  who,  with  the 
Faculty  committee  on  Centenary  printing,  authorized  its  publica- 
tion; to  those  friendly  guests  who  came  to  Galesburg  as  orators  of 
the  anniversary  days,  and  finally  to  those  sons  of  Knox,  like  Wade 
Arnold  and  Julian  Bentley,  Earnest  Calkins  and  John  Finley,  to 
whom  appropriate  acknowledgment  appears  in  the  course  of  the  text 
but  the  extent  of  whose  authorship  may  be  discovered  only  by  peru- 
sal of  the  whole  volume. 

Proctor  F.  Sherwin, 
Editor. 
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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE 
KNOX  COLLEGE  CENTENARY 

Janet  Greig  Post 
General  Chairman 

It  is  now  a  decade  since  we  first  discussed  concrete  plans 
for  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  Knox  College  to  be  held  during 
1937.  The  year  was  1928;  we  thought  we  were  surrounded  by  per- 
manence and  security  with  years  ahead  in  which  to  consider  and  to 
accomplish. 

It  is  another  era,  then,  which  speaks  to  us  from  the  mimeo- 
graphed pages  recording  that  the  Centenary  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  President  Britt,  met  in  the  famous 
old  Bryan  Lathrop  house  at  120  Bellevue  Place,  Chicago — now  the 
home  of  the  Fortnightly  Society — on  March  11,  1928.  It  amused 
me  as  a  member  of  this  women's  society  to  have  been  able  to  in- 
vite a  men's  committee  to  meet  and  formulate  the  very  first  plans 
in  so  charming  a  place.  There  were  present  President  Britt,  Mr. 
Edward  Caldwell,  Mr.  Kellogg  McClelland,  Mr.  Charles  Hodg- 
don,  the  College  architect,  and  myself. 

It  would  seem  fantastic  now  to  record  in  detail  the  golden  dreams 
we  dreamed  that  day  for  Knox  College — almost  anything  seemed 
possible  of  fulfillment:  we  were  going  to  raise  $5,000,000;  we  were 
going  to  increase  faculty  salaries;  we  were  going  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  faculty  itself;  we  were  going  to  build  new  buildings  and 
to  restore  old  buildings,  even  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000. 

Then,  almost  suddenly,  the  black  month  of  October  1929 
was  upon  us.  Dreams  and  discussions  of  College  endowment  and 
of  a  Centennial  Celebration  were  for  the  moment  buried  in  the  debris 
of  a  world  which  was  tumbling  about  our  ears;  the  confusion  of 
readjustments,  retrenchments,  and  uncertainties  overshadowed  na- 
tional as  well  as  personal  interests.    Like  most  budgets,  the  College 
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budget  had  to  be  reduced:  student  enrollment  had  decreased;  in- 
come from  endowments  had  decreased;  all  salaries  had  decreased. 
Every  man  on  the  College  Board,  despite  his  loyalty  to  Knox, 
was  obligated  more  heavily  than  ever  before  by  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  his  business  or  profession — and  yet,  each  one  realized  that 
if  Knox  College  was  to  endure  something  must  be  done. 

On  the  memorable  evening  of  November  30,  1932,  twelve 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Finley,  gathered  at  their  Gramercy  Park  apartment 
in  New  York  to  consider — not  the  Centenary  Celebration — 
but  actually  the  serious  situation  of  the  College  itself.  Before  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  we  stood  beside  a  painting  of  Old  Main  which, 
for  years,  had  hung  in  the  home  of  Edgar  A.  Bancroft — and  with 
Mrs.  Finley  (Martha  Boyden  ex-'86)  at  the  piano  we  sang  "Here's 
to  Good  Old  Knox!"  This  pretty  little  ceremony  somehow  sug- 
gested "whistling  in  the  dark" — certainly  we  were  bolstering  up  our 
courage. 

Before  going  on  to  this  meeting  it  had  seemed  to  me  abso- 
lutely imperative  that,  as  Trustees,  we  show  some  sign — give  some 
visible  evidence  that  Knox  College  was  to  endure.  It  had  also  seem- 
ed clear  that  a  sign  of  permanency  would  be  to  secure  funds  and  to 
restore  Old  Main,  which  was  sadly  falling  into  ruin;  if  this  could 
be  done,  everyone  who  knew  Knox  would  see  that  the  Trustees 
had  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  College  and  in  its  future.  And 
so  it  was  that  in  the  midst  of  discouraging  discussion  I,  apparently 
recklessly,  proposed  that  we  set  about  restoring  Old  Main,  offering 
(the  idea  seemed  utterly  presumptuous)  to  give  all  of  my  time — 
regretful  to  have  so  meagre  ability — to  that  end,  seeking  the  ap- 
proval and  help  of  the  Board,  and  especially  urging  the  invaluable 
cooperation  of  Dr.  Finley;  to  this  task  John  Finley  loyally  pledged 
his  help  and  brought  to  it  his  incomparable  gifts  of  heart  and  pen. 

The  first  intimation  of  this  plan  was  sent  out  to  the  alumni, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  the  College,  in  a  beautiful  letter  from  John 
Finley  accompanied  by  a  brief  appeal  for  funds  which  I  had  writ- 
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ten.  These  two  letters  were  printed  by  the  Marchbanks  Press  in 
New  York,  and  bore  the  date  of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12, 
1933. 

In  view  of  what  has  followed,  these  letters  seem  significantly 
prophetic.  In  my  first  letter,  I  used  these  words,  "In  restoring  Old 
Main  we  shall  make  secure  for  Illinois  and  for  the  Nation  a  notable 
historic  monument."  How  little  did  anyone  dream  that  three  years 
later  that  expression  of  faith  would  receive  official  recognition  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  when  Old  Main  was  designated  as 
a  National  Historic  Site!  This  recognition  served  as  large  encour- 
agement to  hold  us  faithful  to  the  task  even  when  defeat  sometimes 
seemed  inevitable. 

The  exterior  of  Old  Main  was  restored  almost  miraculously 
during  the  College  year  1933-34,  in  the  most  depressed  period  of 
the  economic  collapse.  Unceasing  labor,  faith  in  the  College,  and 
encouragement  from  gifts  of  alumni  and  friends  brought  about 
the  final  result.  Many  Trustees  gave  generously  but  there  are  two 
men,  Charles  W.  Boyden  and  Kellogg  D.  McClelland,  whose 
names  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning,  for  without  their  constant 
encouragement  and  unfailing  belief  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  go  forward. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  restored  during  the  College 
year  1936-37  and  was  ready  for  appropriate  use  as  registration  head- 
quarters and  exhibit  space  during  the  Celebration  week  in  June 
1937. 

As  the  work  on  Old  Main  went  forward,  and  the  Celebration 
programs  matured  within  those  cherished  walls,  many  times  we 
drew  upon  this  tangible  expression  of  security  for  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm.  Thus  Old  Main  itself,  now  restored  and  rededicated 
to  youth,  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of  the  permanence  of  Knox 
College  and  of  faith  in  its  future. 


KW0D5S   <B<DlLILE©IEc 

CALE3BVRGH  ILL 


An  Appeal  for  "Old  Main"  by  John  Finley  of  '87 
Dear  Knoxonian: 

Fifty  years  ago  I  first  saw  "Old  Main"  (though  it  was  not  so  called 
then,  for  it  was  not  yet  forty  years  old).  To  my  Freshman  eyes  it  was 
the  noblest  building  I  had  ever  looked  upon.  Since  then  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  world  this  side  of  the  Euphrates;  but 
"Old  Main"  glorified  by  the  associations  of  a  half-century  holds  its  place 
among  them.  It  is  the  one  memory  that  the  living  Knox  men  and  women 
have  in  common.  The  last  time  I  saw  it  was  from  the  skies  (June,  1932, 
the  day  after  Commencement),  and  I  wish  to  believe  that  even  those  who 
have  gone  from  our  sight  do  not  forget  it. 

But  "Old  Main,"  worn  by  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  use  and 
weather-beaten  by  as  many  years,  must  be  kept  from  ruin  and  be  made 
continuingly  serviceable.  It  is  the  physical  heart  of  Knox  College  and 
a  "House  of  Memories"  for  all  of  us.  If  this  building  is  to  endure,  it 
must  be  restored  now,  furnished  anew  and  endowed  for  the  future.  Knox 
should  come  to  her  centennial  in  1937  with  "Old  Main"  furnished  and 
equipped  for  another  century. 

There  is  another  reason  for  undertaking  this  "restoration."  "Old 
Main"  is  the  only  building  now  standing  with  which  a  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  is  associated.  If  a  monument  were  to  be  dedicated  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  in  memory  of  these  most  eventful  debates  in  our 
country's  history,  none  more  fitting  could  be  suggested  than  the  preser- 
vation of  these  walls  that  were  but  two  years  old  when  they  received 
the  vibrations  of  these  voices  and  that  must  still  treasure  them.     It  is 
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hoped  that  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  may  be  set  apart  for  memorials  of 
that  period  and  that  all  its  halls  and  recitation  rooms  may  bear  names 
as  reminders  of  those  who  gave  us  our  precious  frontier  heritage. 

As  was  said  of  Pericles,  "Words  do  not  build  walls."  But  I  am  hop- 
ing that  words  calling  attention  to  this  Knox  need  (second  only  to  that 
of  keeping  the  teaching  staff  at  its  best)  may  help  to  rebuild  in  all  their 
early  glory  the  walls  of  "Old  Main."  A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
(thanks  to  what  came  to  me  in  the  rooms  of  "Old  Main")  of  gathering 
funds  to  assist  in  restoring  to  their  places  the  fallen  columns  of  the  Par- 
thenon. I  consider  it  an  equal  and  a  dearer  privilege  to  be  permitted  even 
in  these  difficult  days  to  make  appeal  for  "Old  Main" — the  centre  of  the 
Knox  we  have  all  loved  and  a  symbol  of  our  faith  in  its  future. 

The  hope  is  that  every  person  who  has  ever  had  association  with  Knox 
as  teacher,  student,  friend  will  be  disposed  to  make  some  contribution, 
however  small  or  large,  during  the  coming  year  for  the  restoration  and 
endowment  of  "Old  Main."  The  inspirer  of  this  plan,  Mrs.  Philip  Post 
(graduated  Janet  Greig  in  '94 ),  will  act  as  the  custodian  of  the  fund 
and  contributes  the  first  gift  toward  it.  There  should  be  a  gift  not  only 
from  every  living  graduate  and  former  student  but  also  in  behalf  of 
every  one  who  has  at  any  time  been  a  student  at  Knox  though  no  longer 
living.  It  is  planned  that  a  Great  Book  shall  be  kept  in  which  all  names 
associated  with  Knox  shall  be  written. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Finley  ('87) 

Lincoln's   Birthday,   February   12,   1933. 

A  Letter  from  Janet  Greig  Post,  '94 

To  The  Alumni,  Former  Students,  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Knox  Col- 
lege: 

John  Finley 's  letter  expresses  for  all  of  us  the  love  we  keep  for  Knox 
College,  not  only  because  we  are  alumni,  former  students,  teachers  and 
friends,  but  because  it  points  to  a  new  realization  of  the  unique  position 
which  our  Old  Main  Building  holds  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  restoring  "Old  Main"  we  shall  make  secure  for  Illinois  and  for 
the  Nation  a  notable  historic  monument.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  pass 
on  to  future  generations  of  Knox  students  a  gift,  which  we  ourselves  re- 
ceived from  the  Founders. 

If  this  restoration  could  be  postponed  it  would  be.  But  we  have 
waited  already  almost  too  long.  The  walls  are  now  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing.   We  shall  lose  "Old  Main"  unless  we  act  now. 
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This  plea  comes  as  an  Emergency  Relief  appeal  for  Knox  college. 

It  comes  at  a  time  of  great  financial  strain  and  uncertainty. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  every  gift  will  be  a  sacrifice. 

It  comes  in  a  year  when  College  income  is  greatly  reduced  and  when 
difficult  adjustments  are  being  made. 

It  comes  in  a  year  when  Trustees  are  giving  their  utmost  to  wiping 
out  a  budget  deficit.  But  it  also  comes  at  a  time  when  human  relation- 
ships are  drawn  singularly  close  in  common  anxieties.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  desire  to  help  and  to  share  is  greater  than  before. 

This  year  the  generous  Faculty  of  Knox  College  whose  recompense 
is  never  large — are  giving  back  to  the  College  ten  per  cent  of  their  sal- 
aries. This  year  every  person  in  any  way  connected  with  the  management 
and  work  of  the  College  is  accepting  a  ten  per  cent  decrease  in  remunera- 
tion. And  yet  in  such  a  year  we  must  begin  to  seek  funds  to  restore  "Old 
Main."  At  this  time  we  must  also  preserve  our  high  type  of  teacher  and 
teaching  and  we  must  seek  to  maintain  salaries. 

It  is  the  deep  desire  of  those  who  are  undertaking  this  "labor  of 
love" — and  need — that  every  gift  shall  receive  the  same  dignity  of  ap- 
preciation. There  will  be  many  gifts  of  one,  two  and  five  dollars  and  of 
necessity  there  must  be  many  larger  gifts.  Let  us  not  consider  amounts 
as  much  as  the  new  unity  which  will  come  to  all  Knox  men  and  women  as 
we  join  in  faith  and  courage  in  behalf  of  our  College. 

There  will  also  be  gifts  in  memory  of  those  who  are  no  longer  here 
to  help  in  their  accustomed  way,  gifts  to  beloved  teachers,  gifts  from  one 
friend  in  behalf  of  another; — gifts  so  that  finally  no  name  shall  be  omit- 
ted from  the  Book  of  Knox. 

Let  no  one  hesitate  because  the  offering  is  small.  There  will  not  be 
published  a  list  of  individual  subscribers;  the  only  record  will  be  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $200,000.00 
to  make  fire  proof,  restore  faithfully,  furnish  adequately,  endow  per- 
manently this  beloved  and  historic  building. 

It  is  thought  best  not  to  begin  restoration  work  until  the  entire 
amount  has  been  subscribed. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  now  or  in  installments  until  January  1935. 

At  the  present  time  building  costs  are  greatly  reduced  and  actual 
work  should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  believe  nothing  will  hearten 
us  more  than  to  do  this.  We  must  come  together  on  the  Knox  Campus 
in  1937  to  celebrate  our  Centennial  by  rededicating  "Old  Main." 

Janet  Greig  Post  ('94) 

Alumni  Office,  Galesburg,  Illinois.   February   12,   1933. 


THE  CENTENARY  PLAN 

Kellogg  Day  McClelland 
Treasurer  of  Knox  College 

The  events  of  the  centenary  year  were  the  culmination  of  plans 
made  ten  years  before  by  the  trustees  of  the  college.  The  plans  then 
made  covered  two  distinct  but  closely  related  lines  of  activity.  The 
one  comprised  arrangements  for  the  actual  events  of  the  Centenary 
Celebration.  The  other  was  an  effort  to  increase  substantially  the 
assets  of  the  college  in  endowment  and  buildings.  This  latter  acti- 
vity was  obviously  one  which  could  be  prosecuted  throughout  the 
ten  year  period  and  was  therefore  started  first. 

The  following  list  sets  forth  chronologically  some  of  the  more 
important  actions  looking  toward  the  Centenary,  which  were  taken 
by  the  trustees,  and  certain  facts  and  events  resulting  from  them. 
The  items  are  taken  mostly  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

February  15,  1927  Centenary  Plan  presented  to  Board  of  Trus- 
tees by  President  Britt.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  plan 
was  the  raising  of  a  Centenary  Fund  of  $5,000,000.  "On  mo- 
tion made  by  Dr.  Finley,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Post  and  unani- 
mously carried,  the  plan  for  a  Centenary  Fund  of  $5,000,000 
was  approved."  The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  preliminary  plans  for  raising  the  fund. 
He  appointed  Edward  Caldwell,  Charles  C.  George,  and  Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Post. 
June  6,  1927  Detailed  report  on  future  development  of  campus 
and  buildings  made  by  the  committee  on  campus  plan,  com- 
posed of  Charles  C.  George,  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Post,  and  Willis 
E.  Terry,  Jr. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Old  Main  as  pre- 
pared by  Coolidge  &  Hodgdon,  architects  of  Chicago,  were 
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submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  "On  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Caldwell,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the  restora- 
tion of  Old  Main  was  referred  to  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Committee  and  to  the  President  and  Treasurer  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  go  into  the  matter  of  the  possible  financing  of 
the  project  and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee." 

February  14,  1928  The  Treasurer  reported  to  the  trustees  that  gifts 
and  pledges  applicable  to  the  Centenary  Fund  had  reached 
#410,042.78.  Of  this  amount,  #381,827.95  represented  gifts 
actually  received  by  the  College,  the  balance  being  in  pledges 
due  after  this  date.  The  largest  items  in  this  total  were  the 
Henry  M.  Seymour  Library  costing  #175,000,  and  a  bequest 
received  from  the  William  H.  Browning  Estate  amounting  to 
#108,000. 

Bids  from  contractors  for  the  work  of  restoration  of  Old 
Main  were  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  lowest  be- 
ing #155,000.  As  sufficient  funds  were  not  on  hand  to  com- 
plete this  restoration,  no  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Board. 

February  15,  1928  Dedication  of  the  Henry  M.  Seymour  Library 
building. 

March  11,  1928  Special  Centenary  Fund  Committee  met  at 
Fortnightly  Club  in  Chicago,  and  prepared  an  extended  report 
regarding  the  objects  for  which  the  Centenary  Fund  should  be 
used,  and  the  organization  of  the  campaign  to  raise  the  fund. 
Present:  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Post  of  the  committee,  and 
President  Britt  and  Mr.  McClelland.  This  report  was  printed 
and  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  previous  to 
their  meeting  on  June  11,  1928. 

June  11,  1928  "The  President  suggested  the  enlargement  of  the 
Centenary  Fund  Committee  from  three  members  as  at  present 
to  eight  members.  On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Drake  and  unanimously  carried,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  make  the  suggested  increase  in  the  Centenary 


JANET  GREIG  POST 
"We  are  the  Founders  of  the  Second  Century' 
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Fund  Committee.  He  appointed  Dr.  Finley  (chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell,  Ewing,  George,  Hess,  Ingersoll,  Lawrence, 
and  Mrs.  Post." 

October  6,  1928  The  great  celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  intensified  interest  in  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  Old  Main. 

January  24,  1930  "The  President  reported  fully  on  the  present 
status  of  plans  for  the  Centenary  Fund  Campaign.  He  in- 
dicated that  active  solicitation  for  subscriptions  would  begin  im- 
mediately following  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Knox 
Club  on  February  11th." 

February  11,  1930  New  York-Knox  Club  held  dinner  in  further- 
ance of  the  Centenary  Fund  campaign  at  which  speeches  of 
President  Britt  and  Dr.  Finley  were  broadcast  over  a  nation- 
wide hook-up  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  An- 
nouncement was  made  at  this  meeting  that  gifts  and  pledges 
applicable  to  the  Centenary  Fund  had  reached  $914,000.  This 
dinner  and  broadcast  were  used  to  launch  an  intensive  cam- 
paign among  alumni  for  the  Centenary  Fund. 

March  14,  1930  Chicago-Knox  Club  Dinner.  "Before  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  group  of  Knox  people  ever  to  come 
together,  outside  of  Galesburg,  President  Britt  *  *  *  announc- 
ed that  the  Centenary  Fund  has  reached  a  figure  of  $1,064,000. 
The  gift  which  has  put  the  fund  over  the  million  dollar  mark 
is  the  bequest,  estimated  at  not  less  than  $150,000,  from  the 
late  Judge  Jacob  H.  Hopkins,  '87." — Knox  Alumnus. 

June  9,  1930    Union  of  Knox  and  Lombard  colleges. 

October  31,  1930  Trustees'  Meeting:  "The  Treasurer  presented 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  Centenary  Fund  to  date,  showing 
total  pledges  of  $1,1 10,714.65,"  upon  which  $636,354.78  had 
been  paid  in  cash  or  its  equivalent.  Of  payments  on  pledges 
$170,920.13  had  been  received  since  October  1929.  "The 
President  stated  that  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  proceed  with 
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active  solicitation  for  subscriptions  until  general  conditions,  the 
country  over,  were  more  favorable."  The  Board  concurred  in 
the  view  that  an  intensive  campaign  was  inadvisable,  but  felt 
that  some  quiet  solicitation  should  still  be  carried  on. 

November  30,  1932  Special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Finley  in  New  York  City: 
"At  the  request  of  President  Britt,  Mrs.  Post  presented  some 
ideas  for  immediate  activities  in  connection  with  the  soliciting 
of  a  fund  for  the  restoration  of  Old  Main.  She  was  anxious 
to  undertake  on  her  own  behalf  some  active  work  in  this  direc- 
tion and  guaranteed  that  Dr.  Finley  would  join  her  in  the 
effort  which  she  was  proposing  to  make.  A  general  discussion 
followed,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  Mrs.  Post  and  Dr. 
Finley  were  authorized  to  carry  forward  the  undertaking  as 
Mrs.  Post  had  outlined,  and  the  assistance  of  every  trustee  was 
guaranteed." 

February  12,  1933  Lincoln's  Birthday:  letters  sent  out  by  Mrs. 
Post  and  Dr.  Finley  asking  contributions  to  a  fund  for  the 
restoration  of  Old  Main. 

March  4,  1933  All  banks  in  the  United  States  closed  by  order  of 
the  federal  government;  this  action  had  been  preceded  by  clos- 
ing of  all  banks  in  certain  states.  Despite  such  adverse  condi- 
tions the  raising  of  funds  for  Old  Main  restoration  was  pushed 
vigorously  by  Mrs.  Post. 

August  21,  1933  Work  on  the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  Old 
Main  commenced. 

June  12,  1934  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  of  New  York  and  Charles  F. 
Gettemy  of  Boston  reported  to  the  trustees  by  Mrs.  Post  as 
having  agreed  to  collaborate  in  writing  a  history  of  Knox  Col- 
lege and  Galesburg.  She  outlined  other  plans  in  connection 
with  the  Centenary  Celebration.  "On  motion  made  by  Dr. 
Finley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Caldwell  and  unanimously  carried, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted:     That  the  Trustees  of 
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Knox  College  express  to  their  fellow  member,  Mrs.  Janet  Greig 
Post,  their  sincere  gratitude  for  the  splendid  work  that  she  has 
done  in  the  restoration  of  Old  Main  and  their  whole-hearted 
approval  of  her  proposals  for  the  preparation  of  the  Centenary 
Celebration  in  1937.  It  was  resolved  further  that  Mrs.  Post 
be  made  chairman  of  the  proposed  National  Committee  for 
the  carrying  forward  of  the  work  which  she  has  so  ably  and 
unselfishly  launched.  On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Caldwell, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Willard  and  unanimously  carried,  the  Presi- 
dent was  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
of  New  York  City,  and  Charles  Ferris  Gettemy,  of  Boston,  ex- 
pressing to  them  the  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  their  vision  and  generosity  in  offering 
particularly  at  this  time  to  write  a  history  of  Knox  College  and 
of  Galesburg,  to  be  completed  prior  to  the  Centenary  Cele- 
bration— at  the  same  time  offering  to  assume  all  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  research,  writing,  and  publication — asking  only 
the  complete  co-operation  of  the  college  in  making  available 
any  and  all  source  and  document  material." 

August  1,  1934  Restoration  of  exterior  of  Old  Main  completed 
at  a  cost  of  #28,324.72. 

January  25,  1936  Mrs.  Post  reported  to  the  trustees  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  for  the  Centenary  Celebration. 

March  17,  1936  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  met  to  lay  plans  for  resuming  the  Centenary  Fund 
campaign. 

June  4,  1936  Old  Main  designated  "National  Historic  Site"  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  as  indicated  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Post  from  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

June  8,  1936  The  President  reported  to  the  trustees  that  pursuant 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee  he  had  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  consider  plans  for  continuing  the 
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Centenary  Fund  campaign:  Frank  M.  Lay,  chairman,  Profes- 
sor J.  A.  Campbell,  S.  T.  Kiddoo,  Sidney  Nirdlinger,  I.  L. 
Porter,  R.  L.  Stuart,  E.  C.  Wampler,  and  Professor  H.  E. 
Way. 

October  23,  1936  The  Centenary  Fund  committee  appointed  in 
June  recommended  to  the  Board  that  an  effort  be  made  to  add 
$1,000,000  to  the  Centenary  Fund,  and  that  the  solicitation  of 
contributions  be  pushed  energetically  during  the  Centenary 
year.  "On  motion  made  by  Dr.  Lampe,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Elting  and  unanimously  carried,  this  recommendation  of  the 
Centenary  Fund  Committee  was  approved  and  adopted." 

"On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Willard,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Nirdlinger  and  unanimously  carried,  it  was  voted  to  authorize 
the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  Old 
Main  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $125,000  when  sufficient  funds 
therefor  are  either  pledged  or  underwritten." 

December  18,  1936  Work  begun  on  the  interior  restoration  of  Old 
Main. 

June  1,  1937  Publication  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins'  history  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg,  They 
Broke  the  Prairie. 

June  14,  1937  President  Davidson  reported  that  since  active  work 
had  been  started  again  on  the  Centenary  Fund  campaign  a 
total  of  $102,072.72  had  been  subscribed  to  the  fund. 

September  15,  1937  Interior  restoration  of  Old  Main  completed, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  and  administrative  officers  and 
faculty  moved  in  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  college 
year  on  September  20th. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
1936—1937 

Carter  Davidson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President.    1936— 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Victor  Elting,  LL.B.,  Vice-President  and  Chairman.  1932- 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Kellogg  Day  McClelland,  A.M.,  Secretary.    1927 — 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Samuel  Sidney  McClure,  Litt.D.    1894 — 

New  York  City. 

John  Huston  Finley,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.    1899- 

New  York  City. 

George  Washington  Gale  III.    1901— 

Butte  City,  California. 

Frank  Irwin  Moulton,  B.S.    1921— 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frank  Morrill  Lay,  A.B.    1923 — 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Edward  Caldwell,  Litt.D.    1923 — 

New  York  City. 

Nelson  Wolcott  Willard,  A.M.    1925 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  A.M.    1925 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Charles  Wyatt  Boyden.    1926 — 

Sheffield,  Illinois. 

Roy  Claire  Ingersoll,  B.S.    1926 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Joseph  Walter  Mackemer.    1930 — 
Peoria,  Illinois. 
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Sidney  Nirdlinger,  Ph.D.    1931 — 

Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Carl  Milton  Hult,  B.S.*    1931 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Irvin  Lourie  Porter.    1932 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Solomon  Thomas  Kiddoo,  A.B.    1935 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  Marshall  Lowrie,  LL.B.    1935 — 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 

William  Blakeman  Lampe,  D.D.*    1935 — 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

Charles  Hodgdon  Schweppe,  A.  B.    1936 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Nelson  Dean  Jay,  A.B.    1936 — 
Paris,  France. 

Palmer  Daniel  Edmunds,  A.B.,  LL.B.*    1936 — 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Louis  Nielson.    1937— 

Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Date  indicates  beginning  of  service. 
*  Alumni  Trustee. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
1936—1937 

Carter  Davidson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President;  on  the  Ellen  Brown- 
ing Scripps  Foundation.  1936 — 

Charles  Joseph  Adamec,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  and  Bascom  Professor 
of  Classics.    1925 — 

Mrs.  Wallace  D.  Glidden,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Women,  and  In- 
structor in  English.  1931 — 


John  Winter  Thompson,  Mus.D.,  Director  of  Music,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Composition.    1890 — 

Blanche  M.  Boult,  Mus.B.,  Professor  of  Piano.  1893 — 

William  Edward  Simonds,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  English  Literature;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
1889—1930. 

George  Tucker  Sellew,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Mathematics;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.     1899 — 1933. 

Grace  Adele  Stayt,  Ph.B.,  Professor  Emerita  of  English  and 
the  History  of  Art;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.    1903 — 1936. 

Henry  Ware  Read,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Greek;  on  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.    1875 — 1907. 

William  Longstreth  Raub,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Phil- 
osophy; on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.    1902 — 1933. 

John  Leonard  Conger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Government.     1907 — 

Jessie  Rosette  Holmes,  M.L.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  Emer- 
ita of  the  History  of  Art;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  1887 — 
1904;  1909—1921;  1925—1926. 
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Mabel  Heren,  M.S.,  Hitchcock  Professor  of  Mathematics,  1907 — 
1918;  1920— 

James  MacConnell  Weddell,  Mus.D.,  F.A.G.O.,  Professor  of 
Piano  and  Organ.    1909— 

Nellie  J.  Smith,  Mus.B.,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Normal  Meth- 
ods.   1910— 

Aladine  Cummings  Longden,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Physics  and  Astronomy;  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
1901—1926. 

James  Sterenberg,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Bibli- 
cal Literature.    1914 — 

James  Andrew  Campbell,  A.M.,  Porter  Professor  of  Economics, 
and  Registrar.    1914—1918;  1919— 

Lucius  Walter  Elder,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Librarian,  and  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature.     1917 — 

Florence  Ellen  Willard,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 
1918— 

Ira  Edward  Neifert,  M.S.,  Griffith  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

1920— 
Alfred  Watts  Newcombe,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

1920— 
Edward  Charles  Franing,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  and  Lecturer 

in  Hygiene.    1921 — 
Sarah  Embry  Coleman,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

1922— 
Proctor  Fenn  Sherwin,  B.A.,  Simonds  Professor  of  English. 

1924— 
Arthur  C.  Walton,  M.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

1924— 
Clarence  Lee  Furrow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

1926— 
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Dean  Spaulding  Trevor,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
1926— 

Bernice  A.  Winchester,  Mus.B.,  Professor  of  Violin  and  His- 
tory of  Music.    1926 — 

Jessie  Lynde  Hopkins-Thompson,  Mus.B.,  Professor  of  Sing- 
ing.   1915— 1917;  1929— 

Harold  E.  Way,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
1927— 

William  Theodore  Beauchamp,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
1928— 

Lilly  Esther  Junia  Lindahl,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages.    1928 — 

Alice  C.  Lowrie,  A.B.,  Mus.B.,  Professor  of  Voice  and  School 
Music  Methods.    1928— 

Royal  Stewart  Van  de  Woestyne,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Philip  Sid- 
ney Post  Professor  of  Economics.    1929 — 

Jesse  Howell  Atwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
1930— 

Burdie  M.  Campbell,  Mus.B.,  Instructor  in  Piano.    1930 — 

Paul  Arthur  Foley,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Speech.    1930 — 

Carl  Melvin  Hanson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
1930— 

Adeline  M.  Nelson,  A.B.,  Mus.B.,  Instructor  in  Piano,  Organ, 
and  Theory  of  Music.    1930 — 

Mrs.  Ray  M.  Arnold,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  French.  1911—1914; 
1918—1919;  1935— 

Rothwell  Clifford  Stephens,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty.    1931 — 

Evelyn  Bielefeldt,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for 
Women.    1932— 
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Edward  Nicholson  Fay,  Major  of  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.    1932 — 

Joseph  Fisher  Stanfield,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
1931—1933;  1934— 

Merritt  Hadden  Moore,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
1933— 

Hermann  Richard  Muelder,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory and  Government.    1931—1932;  1934— 

Eliot  Gilbert  Fay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages.   1934 — 

Emory  Mitchell  Gunnell,  M.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

1934— 
Ray  Starbuck  Miller,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

1934— 

John  de  Vries,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry.    1934 — 

Claude  William  Stimson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Econo- 
mics.   1928—1929;  1931;  1936 — 

Charles  Henry  Moore,  Jr.,  Captain  of  Infantry,  U.S.A.,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.    1935 — 

C.  W.  P.  Reynolds,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Athletics.    1935 — 

Ernest  Emanuel  Sandeen,  B.Litt.,  Instructor  in  English.  1935 — 

William  Howard  Saunders,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Athletics. 
1935— 

Mack  T.  Henderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, and  Director  of  Admissions.    1936 — 

Elizabeth  Brice  Wilson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Art. 

1936— 
Louis  Untermeyer,  Lecturer  on  the  Honnold  Foundation.   1937. 
Order  of  names  indicates  length  of  service. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
1936—1937 

Kellogg  Day  McClelland,  A.M.,    Treasurer.      1912—1918; 
1922— 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Griffith,  Reference  Librarian.    1922 — 

Edith  Bancroft  Kridler,  R.N.,  Women's  Health  Director  and 
Resident  Nurse.    1928— 

John  Wilson  Pennington,  Auditor.    1928 — 

Julia  Grubb,  B.S.,  House  Manager,  Whiting  and  Seymour  Halls. 
1930— 

Kenneth  Lawyer,  B.S.,  Alumni  Secretary.    1926 — 1929;  1934 — ■ 

Mrs.  Royal  S.  Van  de  Woestyne,  B.A.,  Director  of  Publicity. 
1934— 

Donald  Arthur  Woods,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Librarian.  1935 — 

Secretaries 

Bessie  L.  Hinckley,  B.L.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Music. 
1911 — 

Abigail  Carleton  Strickland,  Secretary  to  the  President. 
1922— 

Eunice  Adcock,  Assistant  Registrar.    1925 — 

Helen  Margaret  Federspiel,  B.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Treasurer. 
1927— 

Mrs.  John  Walsh,  Assistant  Alumni  Secretary.    1927 — 
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Mayor  Joe  E.  Anderson,  General  Chairman 

Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  Representing  Knox  College  and  the  "First  Church" 
Max  J.  Mack,  R.  Winn  Miller,  Ralph  Hawthorne,  J.  Willis  Peterson: 

Representing  the  Galesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  Representing  Knox  College  Centennial  Com- 
mittee 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Woods,  Representing  the  Knox  Alumni  Association 
Sidney  Tilden,  Representing  the  Lombard  Alumni  Association 
Don  Kennedy,  Representing  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
O.  O.  Young,  Representing  the  Galesburg  Public  Schools 
Rev.  James  P.  Montague,  Representing  the  Parochial  Schools 
Webb  Herlocker,  Representing  the  Galesburg  Library  Board 
Miss  Anna  Hoover,  Representing  the  Galesburg  Women's  Organizations 
Harry  Gehring,  Representing  the  Knox  County  Farm  Bureau 
John  A.  Johnson,  Representing  the  Knox  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
Thomas  Downie,  Representing  Galesburg 's  Labor  Interests 
John  D.  Wilson,  Representing  the  Central  Patriotic  Committee 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Van  de  Woestyne,  In  Charge  of  General  Centennial  Publicity 

GALESBURG  CENTENARY 
COMMITTEES 

Mayor  Anderson,  General  Chairman 

Wade  Arnold,  Secretary 

J.  W.  Peterson,  Treasurer 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

Galesburg  city  officials,    Knox  College  officials,  citizens  of  Galesburg. 

EXECUTIVE    AND    FINANCE    COMMITTEE 
Mayor  Joe  E.  Anderson,  Chairman :  Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  Mrs.  P.  S. 
Post,  S.  Nirdlinger,  J.  Carl  Hart,  Max  J.  Mack,  Thomas  Downie,  O.  O. 
Young,  L.  Fred  O'Brien,  J.  Willis  Peterson. 
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EXHIBITS  COMMITTEE 

R.  Winn  Miller,  Chairman:  Mrs.  C.  T.  Clark,  Mrs.  Waiter  Frank, 
Mrs.  Florence  Augerson,  Mrs.  Streedain,  John  Newstrom,  Harold  Hol- 
land, C.  H.  Bossong,  Fred  Robertson,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Rich,  George  L.  Griggs, 
Harry  Greer,  Henry  Machen,  Mrs.  Wallace  Thompson,  F.  A.  Doyle, 
Herbert  Hart,  Harold  Rogers,  Keith  Edwards,  Harry  Gehring,  A.  R. 
Kemp,  Harry  Weisen,  H.  W.  Vinkle,  J.  J.  Clearwater,  Chan  West,  C.  T. 
Charlson,  Stanley  Hinman. 

HISTORICAL  COMMITTEE 

Professor  John  L.  Conger,  Chairman :  Miss  Anna  Hoover,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Woods,  H.  N.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Harrington,  J.  A.  Peterson,  George  S. 
Bower,  John  A.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Fred  Jelliff,  Webb  Herlocker. 

DECORATION  COMMITTEE 

J.  Willis  Peterson,  Chairman:  Harlan  Little,  Don  Gullickson,  Dick 
Blick,  Jewel  Scott,  J.  Fred  Temple,  E.  E.  Morris,  Ben  Bjorling,  Fritz 
Isaacson,  James  Morton,  R.  R.  Kensel,  P.  W.  Graham,  R.  H.  Tulin,  J. 
Fisher  Stanfield. 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Van  de  Woestyne,  Chairman:  Walter  Whipple,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Creighton,  Thomas  Downie,  Florence  Merdian,  E.  R.  Toerpe, 
R.  A.  Chandler,  Wade  Arnold. 

PARADE    COMMITTEE 

John  Carroll,  Chairman:  Mrs.  Fred  Bohl,  Fred  Lindquist,  Herschel 
Campbell,  Dr.  F.  G.  Hall,  W.  Wright  Hamilton,  Capt.  E.  N.  Fay,  Major 
R.  C.  Risburg,  John  D.  Wilson,  Don  Kennedy,  James  McKie. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 

J.  Fred  Temple,  Chairman:  Mrs.  Frederick  Burgland,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Anderson,  F.  B.  Powelson,  Lester  Pritchard,  Klaus  Nordgren,  W.  R. 
Allensworth,  Professor  Paul  F.  Foley,  Professor  J.  MacC.  Weddell. 
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COMMITTEES 

Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  Chairman 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  THE  FACULTY 

Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  Chairman:  President  Carter  Davidson, 
Charles  W.  Boyden,  Victor  Elting,  John  Finley,  Frank  M.  Lay,  Kellogg 
D.  McClelland,  Frank  I.  Moulton,  Nelson  Willard,  Charles  J.  Adamec, 
Mrs.  Fannie  Hurff  Glidden,  Alfred  W.  Newcombe,  James  MacConnell 
Weddell,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Van  de  Woestyne. 

EXECUTIVE  CENTENARY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Woods,  Chairman:  Judge  R.  L.  Stuart,  Mrs.  Benton  A. 

Weinberg,  Philip  Hill,  Mary  Scott,  Julian  Mack,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Cole,  Mrs. 

R.  A.  Chandler. 

UNDERGRADUATE   CENTENARY   COMMITTEE 

Kenneth  Weaver,  Chairman:  Thomas  Clemmer,  Roberta  Tippett, 
Lucille  Szerlong,  Virginia  Reinecke,  Richard  Burkhardt,  Martha  John- 
son, Jack  Doyle,  and  James  Snapp. 

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLICATIONS 

Proctor  F.  Sherwin,  Chairman:  William  T.  Beauchamp,  Ira  E.  Nei- 
fert,  Merritt  H.  Moore,  Kenneth  Lawyer,  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

John  Winter  Thompson,  Chairman:  James  MacConnell  Weddell, 
Blanche  M.  Boult,  Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Smith,  and  Alice  C.  Lowrie. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PAGEANT  PLANS 

Paul  A.  Foley,  Chairman:  Mrs.  Fannie  Hurff  Glidden,  James  Mac- 
Connell Weddell,  William  T.  Beauchamp,  Ernest  E.  Sandeen. 

HISTORICAL  COMMITTEE 

John  L.  Conger,  Chairman:   Hermann  R.  Muelder,  Anna  Hoover, 
Mary  Scott. 

COMMITTEE  ON   SUGGESTIONS   FOR  HONORARY  DEGREES 

Charles  J.  Adamec,  Chairman:  Lucius  W.  Elder,  Florence  Willard. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   INVITATIONS 
Mabel  Heren,  Chairman :  Alfred  W.  Newcombe,  James  A.  Campbell, 
J.  H.  Atwood. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TICKETS  AND  SALES 

J.  Wilson  Pennington,  Ira  E.  Neifert. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CONFERENCES  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

Merritt  H.  Moore,  Chairman :  Clarence  L.  Furrow,  James  Sterenberg. 

COMMITTEE    ON   ATHLETICS 
Dean  Trevor,  Chairman:  Arthur  C.  Walton,  C.  W.  P.  Reynolds, 
William  H.  Saunders,  Major  Edward  N.  Fay,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Moore, 
Evelyn  Bielefeldt. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALITY 

Mrs.  Fannie  Hurff  Glidden,  Chairman:  Edith  Kridler,  Julia  Grubb, 
Mrs.  Helen  R.  Arnold,  Sarah  E.  Coleman,  Dean  Trevor,  R.  C.  Stephens, 
Mrs.  George  M.  Strain,  Mrs.  George  F.  Farrell,  Jewel  Hoagland,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Winn,  Mrs.  Edwin  Nash,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Carley,  Mrs.  Ansley 
Tracy,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Johnson,  Mrs.  H.  Huggins. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICITY 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Van  de  Woestyne. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

Harold  E.  Way,  James  MacConnell  Weddell,  Walter  Pacey,  Julian 
T.  Bentley,  Wade  Arnold. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  PROCESSIONS 

Ira  E.  Neifert,  Chairman :  James  A.  Campbell,  Carl  M.  Hanson,  John 
de  Vries,  Lucius  W.  Elder,  Edward  N.  Fay. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CAMPUS  DECORATIONS 

J.  Fisher  Stanfield,  Chairman :  Harold  E.  Way,  Merritt  H.  Moore. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LUNCHEONS  AND  BANQUETS 

Julia  Grubb. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY 

C.  L.  Furrow,  Harold  E.  Way,  Wade  Arnold. 

COMMITTEE  ON  JUNE  EXHIBITIONS 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Wilson,  Chairman:   J.  Howell  Atwood,  Donald 
Woods,   Clarence  L.   Furrow,   Florence  Willard,  Anna  Hoover,   Mrs. 
Charles  Bednar,  John  Winter  Thompson,  Lilly  E.  J.  Lindahl. 
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COMMITTEES   ON   FOUNDERS   DAY  EXHIBITIONS 

Library  Exhibition:  Edward  Caldwell,  Lucius  W.  Elder,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Griffith,  Donald  Woods. 

Academic  Exhibitions:  Carl  M.  Hanson,  Ray  S.  Miller,  Merritt  H. 
Moore,  William  T.  Beauchamp,  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Arnold. 

Science  Exhibitions:  John  de  Vries,  Ira  E.  Neifert,  Arthur  C.  Wal- 
ton, E.  Mitchell  Gunnell,  Clarence  L.  Furrow,  J.  Fisher  Stanfield, 
Harold  E.  Way. 

COMMITTEES  ON  FOUNDERS  DAY  PROGRAM 

Sunday  Observances:  President  Davidson,  Reverend  Neil  Hansen, 
Reverend  M.  F.  Stuart. 

Monday  Banquet:  Ira  E.  Neifert,  Chairman:  Lilly  E.  J.  Lindahl, 
Julia  Grubb,  J.  Fisher  Stanfield,  William  T.  Beauchamp,  Paul  A.  Foley, 
John  Winter  Thompson,  Ray  S.  Miller,  Ward  Mariner,  J.  Wilson  Pen- 
nington, Willis  E.  Terry,  Sr.,  J.  J.  Herron,  Max  J.  Mack,  Mrs.  Proctor 
F.  Sherwin,  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Foley. 


CARTER  DAVIDSON 
Eleventh  President  of  Knox  College 


KELLOGG  DAY  McCLELLAND 
Treasurer  of  Knox  College 


FIRST  RADIO  BROADCAST 

Affiliated  Broadcasting  Company,  Chicago 

2:30-3:00  p.  m.,  C  S.  T. 

November  10,  1936 

Announcer:  The  Affiliated  Broadcasting  Company  presents 
The  College  Hour! 

Orchestra  :     (Fanfare), 

Announcer  :     Tuesday— History! 

Orchestra  :     (Fanfare). 

Announcer:     Today — Knox  College  presents  its  own  story! 
Orchestra:     (March  theme  in  for  background). 

Announcer:  The  Affiliated  Broadcasting  Company  presents 
the  twenty-eighth  in  a  series  of  programs  entitled  "The  Col- 
lege Hour" — programs  which  are  being  produced  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country! 
Each  day  of  the  week  is  given  over  to  a  separate  field  of  man's 
endeavor — Tuesday  to  history  ....  and  today's  program  is 
produced  through  the  aid  of  Knox  College! 
Orchestra:     (Up  and  out). 

Announcer:  Before  Knox  College  presents  the  dramatization 
of  its  founding,  a  word  about  the  school.  Knox  College,  lo- 
cated at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  is  this  year  celebrating  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary,  and  in  a  country  as  young  as  this,  the 
first  century  is  an  important  milestone.  Originally  founded 
by  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  Knox  College 
is  nevertheless  not  sectarian,  but  maintains  the  broad  and  lib- 
eral attitude  toward  religion  that  it  displays  in  its  courses  of 
instruction.  At  the  same  time,  the  earnest  moral  and  Christian 
spirit  of  the  founders  is  cherished  as  the  most  sacred  heritage 
of  the  institution,  and  its  most  vital  educational  force.  The 
charter  states  that  "The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to 
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promote  the  general  interests  of  literature,  and  to  qualify 
young  men  in  the  best  manner  for  the  various  professional  and 
business  occupations  of  society,  by  carrying  into  effect  a  thor- 
ough system  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  education,  and  so 
reduce  the  expense  of  such  education  by  manual  labor  and 
other  means,  as  shall  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  young 
man  of  industry  and  promise."  The  ideals  expressed  by  the 
founders  in  that  charter  have  been  adhered  to  throughout  the 
hundred  years  which  have  slipped  by,  one  by  one  ....  and 
each  year  has  brought  new  victories  and  finer  and  greater 
things  to  Knox!     Thank  you! 

Announcer:  Here  comes  music  in  the  spirit  of  the  College! 
The  band  plays  "Hail  Knox  All  Glorious." 

Orchestra:     (Selection  .  .  .  complete  .  .  .  then 
pause  .  .  .  then  fanfare). 

Announcer:     The  College  Hour  presents  Drama!     The  story 
of  Knox  College! 
Orchestra:    "Hail  Knox  All  Glorious"  .  .  .  (up  and 

fade  to  background). 
(Chicago  picks  up  all  talk  .  .  .  Hammond  feeds  music) 

Announcer:  Knox  College  this  year  celebrates  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  her  founding.  A  century  has  passed 
since  George  Washington  Gale,  Sylvanus  Ferris,  and  their 
companions  braved  the  hardships  of  life  on  the  unbroken  prai- 
ries to  found  in  the  newly  opened  Military  Tract  of  Illinois,  a 
"thorough  system  of  mental  and  moral  and  physical  educa- 
tion"— to  found  incidentally  the  village  which  has  since  be- 
come the  flourishing  city  of  Galesburg. 

Knox  makes  no  apologies  in  presenting,  this  afternoon, 
dramatized  episodes  from  her  history.  For  Knox's  century  is 
the  Middle  West's  century.  In  1830,  these  prairies  lay  matted 
deep  under  grassroots,  untouched  by  plow.  Only  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  had  enterprising  settlers  begun  to  build 
their  trading  posts.    By  1850  great  tracts  of  the  richest  farm- 
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land  in  the  world  had  come  into  civilization.  Towns  dotted 
the  plains,  and  in  the  towns  arose  the  white  spires  of  churches 
and  the  square  belfries  of  colleges.  Knox  College  played  her 
part  in  the  opening  of  the  new  land.  She  has  woven  her  life 
closely  with  the  life  of  the  Middle  West  of  America  since  that 
day.  She  is  still  proud  to  remember  the  name  by  which  her 
founders  first  called  her:  Prairie  College.  .  .  .  Hail  Knox,  All 
Glorious! 

Orchestra:   (Up  and  out). 

Announcer:  The  men  and  women  who  founded  Knox  lived  a 
century  ago  in  the  little  New  York  State  town  of  Whitesboro. 
Their  leader  was  a  stern  young  Presbyterian  minister  born  in 
the  year  when  George  Washington  was  inaugurated,  and 
therefore  called  George  Washington  Gale.  A  burning  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world  through  religion  and  education 
animated  him. 

The  idea  which  became  Knox  College  was  born  when  he 
undertook  to  train  in  theology  seven  young  men,  who,  in  ex- 
change for  his  instruction,  cultivated  the  Gale  farm.  All  day 
they  worked  in  the  fields.  At  evening  they  gathered  for  les- 
sons in  a  small  building  near  the  farmhouse.  The  plan  worked 
so  well  that  it  developed  into  the  interesting  school  known  as 
Oneida  Institute  where  farming  and  theology  were  combined 
on  a  larger  scale.  Then  George  Washington  Gale  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  carrying  the  idea  to  the  new  country  near  the 
Mississippi — the  far  West  of  those  days.  Twenty-six  fami- 
lies subscribed  to  the  project.  An  exploring  committee  was 
sent  out  to  choose  the  site.  They  came  back  with  half  a  town- 
ship in  their  pockets.  It  was  an  (fade)  exciting  day  in  Whites- 
boro when  that  committee  made  its  report. 
Sound:  (Church  bell  ringing  .  ...  up  and  gradually 
fade  out  as  dialogue  continues). 

Storekeeper:     Good  evening,  Mr.  Ferris.    Good  evening! 

Ferris:     How  do  you  do! 
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Storekeeper:     On  your  way  to  the  meeting,  I  suppose. 

Ferris:  Yes  .  .  .  Mr.  Gale  called  it  for  seven  o'clock,  so  I  guess 
we're  in  plenty  of  time. 

Storekeeper:  Oh,  plenty — plenty.  By  the  way,  I  understand 
you  folks  bought  the  land  for  the  school  site. 

Ferris:  Eleven  thousand  acres.  It's  all  ready  to  be  parceled  out 
to  the  members  of  the  party — probably  offer  some  for  sale 
tonight. 

Storekeeper:     Fine! 

Ferris:  At  any  rate,  we'll  be  able  to  draw  our  house  plans  and 
know  our  street  addresses  by  the  time  we  leave  here. 

Storekeeper:  That's  what  I  call  high  finance  .  .  .  smart  busi- 
ness. 

Ferris:     Smart  business? 

Storekeeper:  Certainly.  Didn't  you  raise  the  money  to  buy  the 
land  from  the  people  who  are  going  out  there — and  aren't  you 
making  them  buy  their  farms  all  over  again  now?  Pay  for  it 
twice  that  way,  don't  they? 

Ferris:  In  a  way,  yes.  But  we  want  to  have  money  enough  to  run 
the  school  .  .  .  and  give  it  a  good  start.  By  buying  the  land 
from  the  government  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  .  .  .  then 
selling  it  at  five,  we'll  have  that  money. 

Storekeeper:     Pretty  smart. 

Ferris:  Don't  get  the  idea  that  we're  taking  advantage  of  any- 
one. We're  all  glad  to  help  anyway  we  can  to  get  enough  to 
start  the  college. 

Storekeeper:  But  five  dollars  an  acre  for  land  that  the  veterans 
of  1812  wouldn't  take  as  a  gift  when  the  government  offered 
it  to  them 

Ferris:  Yes,  but  the  heirs  of  those  veterans  are  going  to  live  to 
regret  that,  Jim.  Some  day  Illinois  land  will  be  worth  even 
more  than  five  dollars  an  acre.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it 
brought  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars  some  day. 

Storekeeper:     Oh,  come  now  .... 
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Ferris:     Mr.  West  and  I  feel  we  were  fortunate  to  get  in  when 

we  did.     You  have  no  idea  how  fast  it  is  being  taken  up. 

Those  land  offices  out  there  are  doing  a  thriving  business. 
Storekeeper:     Are  they,  really?    I'd  like  to  see  the  land  offices 

around  here  do  some  business. 
Ferris:     Yes  .  .  .  times  are  hard. 
Storekeeper:     You  don't  know  how  hard,  Mr.  West. 
Ferris:     Yes  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  that  some  of  the  brethren  are  willing 

to  start  with  us  for  Illinois,  more  for  the  chance  of  getting  out 

of  this  depression  and  bettering  themselves,  than  because  they 

are  enthusiastic  about  Mr.  Gale's  plan  for  a  college. 
Storekeeper:     Perhaps  it  is  God's  hand  leading  them  to  wider 

opportunities. 

Sound:    (Horse  and  wagon  fading  in). 
Ferris:     Yes  .  .  .  perhaps. 

LUCY:     (slightly  off  mike)     Whoa whoa,  there. 

Ferris:     Oh,  good  evening,  Mrs.  Losey. 

Sound:     (Out). 
Lucy:     Good  evening.    Fine  night  for  the  meeting,  isn't  it? 
Storekeeper:     Fine.    Yes,  indeed.     Everyone  in  town  is  going 

to  be  there,  it  seems, 
Ferris:     Can  I  help  you  down? 
Lucy:     Thank  you. 
Storekeeper:     Mrs.  Losey,  I  understand  that  your  husband  has 

agreed  to  go  with  the  settlers  to  Illinois. 
LuCY:     (mournfully)  Yes — we'll  be  there  with  you.     Professor 

Losey  has  been  so  insistent. 
Storekeeper:     He'll  be  mighty  valuable  in  the  new  college.    He's 

worked  well  with  Mr.  Gale  all  the  time  they  were  here. 
Lucy:     Yes  ...  I  know. 

Ferris:     You  don't  seem  to  be  too  well  pleased  about  going. 
Lucy:     Few  of  us  women  are. 
Storekeeper:     Aye,  and  I  can't  say  that  I  blame  you.    There's 

a  saying  one  hears  out  there — that  Illinois  is  a  fine  country 
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for  men  and  cattle,  but  a  precious  hard  one  for  women  and 

horses  .... 
Lucy:     Oh,  it  isn't  that  we're  afraid  of  hardships.    It's  that  we're 

leaving  so  much  ....  people — friends — family 

Storekeeper:    Aye. 

Lucy:     And  things,  too.    My  home  is  so  comfortable  .  .  .  and 

some  of  my  furniture  has  belonged  to  the  family  for  a  long 

time.    There's  my  featherbeds  .  .  .  and  the  new  melodeon  we 

just  bought .... 
Ferris:     (laughing)    Cheer  up.    You  can  get  a  lot  of  things  in 

a  covered  wagon — why,  some  of  the  settlers  we  talked  with 

seemed  to  have  brought  everything  with  them  except  their 

roofs. 
Lucy:     Yes — about  the  roofs?    Do  we  have  to  live  in  wagons 

when  we  get  there?    Or  do  we  live  in  tents — or  what? 
Storekeeper:     Probably  just  sleep  on  the  ground. 
Ferris:     Nothing  of  the  kind!    We've  arranged  all  that.    The 

people  at  Henderson  Grove  have  agreed  to  turn  over  their  log 

cabins  for  our  use. 
Storekeeper:     Humph.    Log  cabins. 
Ferris:     They'll  do  until  we  get  our  own  houses  built  at  the  new 

site. 
LUCY:     But  people  at  Henderson  Grove — I  didn't  know  we'd 

have  neighbors. 
Ferris  :     Well .  .  .  I'm  afraid  you  won't  find  them  very  congenial. 

Pretty  rough,  untidy,  godless  lot .  .  .  drifters  from  the  south. 
LUCY:     I  shan't  like  them. 
Ferris:     (laughing)     I'm    afraid   they   won't   like   you   either, 

ma'am.    Yankees  aren't  popular  out  there — they're  suspected 

of  wanting  to  clean  up,  speed  up,  and  educate  the  settlers. 
Lucy:     Exactly  what  we  want  to  do.    Well,  its  an  adventure,  but 

it's  hard  to  pull  up  the  roots. 
Ferris:     You  mustn't  mind  the  transplanting. 
Lucy:     Yes,  but  with  some  of  us — no  sooner  will  we  get  a  roof 
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over  our  heads,  than  they'll  be  opening  lands  across  the  Miss- 
issippi— California  maybe  .  .  .  and  if  they  do,  the  men  will 
move  on.    That's  the  way  they  are. 

BOY:  (fade  up)  Hello,  Mr.  Ferris — Hey,  did  you  see  any  In- 
dians while  you  were  out  in  Illinois? 

Ferris:  (laughing)  Not  many,  son.  They've  been  pretty  well 
cleared  out  of  Illinois  since  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

Boy:     Aw,  shucks — what's  the  fun  of  goin'  out  there  then? 

Lucy:  A  lot  more  fun  than  living  in  fear  of  being  scalped,  I 
should  say. 

Boy:  Aw,  but  I  wanted  to  see  some  Indians.  Oh  well,  Pa's 
promised  me  I  can  drive  the  horses  part  way  when  we  go  out. 

Ferris:     Is  that  so  now! 

Boy:     Yeah — but  Ezra's  Pa  is  goin'  by  boat.    He  won't  get  to. 

Storekeeper:     By  boat — how  can  they?    Illinois  is  inland. 

Ferris:  He's  right.  There's  an  almost  unbroken  waterway,  by 
river  and  canal,  across  New  York  and  Ohio  and  Indiana — 
right  up  to  Peoria.  Some  of  the  party  goes  that  way  .  .  .  and 
the  rest  of  us  go  overland  by  covered  wagon. 

Boy:  That's  the  way  we're  goin'!  Boy, — we'll  get  there  first  .  .  . 
but,  just  like  Ezra  says,  they'll  get  a  chance  to  fish  and  we 
won't.    Guess  both  ways  are  good,  huh? 

Ferrjs:     (laughing)     Sure  they  are,  son. 

Boy:  But  hey — which  way  is  Mr.  Gale  goin'?  I'm  scared  of  him. 
I  hope  he  goes  by  boat. 

Storekeeper:  Say — there  he  is  now.  You  can  ask  him  your- 
self. 

Boy:  Mr.  Gale— Yep,  it  is,  all  right,  (fade)  Excuse  me,  I'm 
beatin'  it  before  he  starts  talkin'  religion  to  me. 

Ferris  :     (laughs)    Great  boy. 

Storekeeper:  Yes  ...  all  boy,  too.  By  the  way,  I  hear  Hiram 
Kellogg's  been  picked  as  the  president  of  the  new  college. 

LUCY:     Yes — and  he'll  be  a  good  one,  too.    Well,  I've  got  to  be 
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moving  along  or  I  won't  be  able  to  get  a  seat.     Good  day, 
gentlemen. 

Storekeeper:     Good  evening,  ma'am. 

Lucy:     Giddiap. 

Sound:     (Horse  and  carriage  .  .  .  fade  out  as 
dialogue  proceeds). 

Storekeeper  and  Ferris:     Good  evening,  Mr.  Gale. 

Gale:     Good  evening,  friends.    On  your  way  to  the  meeting? 

Ferris:  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Gale.  Our  reports  are  ready  when  you 
call  for  them. 

Gale:     Come  along,  then.    You'll  excuse  us,  Jim? 

Storekeeper:     Yes — of  course.    Go  right  ahead. 

Ferris:     Good  evening,  Jim. 

Gale:  Ferris,  my  dream  is  coming  true.  This  college  is  the 
greatest  step  forward  in  Christian  education  this  generation 
has  seen.    Mark  my  words,  it  will  bring  the  millennium. 

Ferris:    Aye. 

Gale:  Our  college  on  the  prairies  will  be  a  center  from  which 
truth  and  salvation  shall  radiate  throughout  the  earth  ...  a 
place  where  work  and  study  will  fit  for  God's  work,  the  finest 
young  men  and  women  .... 

Ferris:     And  women?    Women,  Brother  Gale? 

Gale:  I  firmly  believe,  sir,  females  are  to  act  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed. 

Ferris:  Perhaps  .  .  .  But,  Brother  Gale,  some  of  the  folk  have 
been  a  little  surprised  at  our  choice  of  a  site  for  the  college. 

Gale:     But  why?    It  was  carefully  chosen  .  .  .  with  prayer. 

Ferris:  Well  ...  I  think  the  objection  is  mostly  because  it  is  so 
far  inland. 

Gale:  Midway  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi,  you 
mean? 

Ferris:     Yes  .  . . 

Gale:     But  the  country  is  developing  along  those  rivers. 
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FERRIS:  Exactly.  So  they  feel  that  our  college  will  be  inaccessi- 
ble— placed  in  neither  settlement,  but  between  them. 

Gale:  But  I  purposely  wanted  it  there.  I  wanted  it  hard  to 
reach. 

Ferris  :     You  wanted  it  hard  to 

Gale:  Brother  Ferris,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  the  depravity  of  the 
river  towns  .  .  .  the  gambling  and  vice  and  godlessness  which 
prevail.    We  cannot  subject  our  students  to  such  influence. 

Ferris:     No  ...  no,  of  course  not.    I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

Gale:  The  rivers,  with  the  canals  which  are  being  built  so  rap- 
idly, will  be  the  arteries  of  trade  as  the  Middle  West  grows. 
Only  along  their  banks  and  the  banks  of  the  Great  Lakes 
will  it  be  possible  for  cities  to  grow. 

Ferris:    Aye. 

Gale:  Our  college,  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  industry  and 
commerce,  will  be  a  refuge  where  young  men  and  women  may 
study  the  will  of  God  in  peace  and  quietness. 

Ferris:     A  wise  plan. 

SOUND:     (Church  bells  ringing  again  .  .  .  sustain). 

Gale:  The  thing  that  disappoints  me  most  is  that  Brother  Kel- 
logg won't  be  with  us  at  first  .... 

Ferris  :     He  won't?    But  we  need  him. 

Gale:  Yes  .  .  .  but,  after  all,  it  will  be  some  little  time,  years 
perhaps,  before  we  are  ready  to  begin — and  he  can  occupy 
that  time  to  advantage  here  in  the  East. 

Ferris  :  But  he  has  promised  to  be  there  when  the  doors  of  Knox 
College  open? 

Gale:     Yes  ...  we  have  his  promise.    He  is  to  be  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Knox  College.    Come — shall  we  go  into  the  meeting? 
Orchestra:     (With  vocal . . .  "Oh  Come  All  Ye 
Faithful"  .  .  .  up  and  jade  to  background). 

Announcer:  Thus  Knox  began.  As  plans  developed,  Mr. 
Gale's  original  plans  were  modified  as  necessary,  of  course. 
Even  at  the  outset,  the  manual  labor  feature  had  to  be  given 
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up.  But  Knox  has  always  had  a  special  welcome  for  the  prom- 
ising student  who  must  work  his  way  through  college.  One 
of  these  students — one  who  sold  aluminum  kitchenware  to 
earn  his  board  and  tuition — is  today  a  partner  in  the  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan Company  .  .  .  and  was,  only  last  week,  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  college. 

The  isolation  which  Mr.  Gale  had  hoped  would  be 
Knox's,  failed  to  last.  Within  fifteen  years  of  the  time  the 
college  opened,  the  new-fangled  railroad  puffed  into  town, 
linking  the  college  and  Galesburg  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  had  some  amusing  fea- 
tures. 

Orchestra:     (Fade  out). 
Sound:     (Train  standing  still .  .  .  puffing  .  .  .  bell  ringing). 

Fireman:     Hey,  Bill  .  .  .  You'd  better  go  easy  on  that  bell. 

Engineer:     Why?    I  like  it. 

Fireman:  This  is  Sunday  morning.  We  haven't  ever  run  a  train 
through  here  on  the  Sabbath  before — there  may  be  trouble. 

Engineer:  You  just  keep  on  stoking  the  fire  box,  Joe.  Don't 
worry. 

Fireman:  It  sure  takes  a  lot  of  wood  to  keep  this  thing  moving. 
My  arms  ache. 

Engineer:     Say,  Joe — look!    Do  you  see  what  I  see? 

Fireman  :     Top  hat,  cane  and  all .  .  .  coming  right  toward  us. 

Engineer:  Seems  excited  about  something.  Look  at  him,  get- 
ting on  the  track,  (calls)  Hey,  you — who  do  you  think  you 
are? 

Blanchard:  (fade  in  .  .  .  puffing)  I  am  Jonathan  Blanchard, 
President  of  Knox  College. 

Engineer:     Yeah? 

Blanchard:  I  forbid  you  to  run  this  train  on  the  Sabbath  Day! 
It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  You  may  take  the  engine 
back  to  the  round  house!    At  once,  please! 
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Engineer:  Well,  now,  President  Blanchard  of  Knox  College, 
you  just  trot  along  and  run  your  college.    I'll  run  this  train. 

Blanchard:     Sir! 

Engineer:     The  world  is  moving,  Brother — whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  it's  moving! 
Sound:     (Train  starts  .  .  .  and  fades  out  in  distance). 

Announcer:  (On  cue  . .  .  after  train  is  out)  Knox  benefited  by 
the  innovation  of  the  railroads.  Proceeds  from  the  land  sold 
to  the  railroads  made  possible  the  building  of  the  structure  of 
which  Knox  is  most  proud  today — Old  Main,  where  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  met  for  one  of  the  debates  in  the  famous  series 
of  1858  .  .  .  Old  Main,  now  a  historic  site  ...  for  here  it  was 
Lincoln  said: 

Lincoln:     They  are  blotting  out  the  moral  lights  about  us  who 
contend  that  he  who  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them  .  .  . 
Sound:     (Shouts  and  applause  from  crowd). 

Voice:  He's  never  come  out  so  flat-footed  against  slavery  be- 
fore!   It's  great! 

Voice:  Knox  is  for  you,  Mr.  Lincoln!  We're  here  when  you 
want  us! 

Orchestra:     (Drum  roll  .  .  .  follow  with  Civil  War 
selection  .  .  .  up  and  fade  to  background  for  sequence). 

Student:     Pretty  lonesome  around  the  campus  this  year,  isn't  it? 

Second  Student:  Only  forty-eight  men  registered  here,  they  tell 
me. 

Student:  I  can't  stand  it  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  join  up  with  the 
North  tomorrow. 

Second  Student:    I'll  go  with  you! 

Student:     Knox  men  can't  keep  out  of  this  war! 

Second  Student:     Sure!  Knox  is  Lincoln's  college,  isn't  it? 

Student:  Sure  it  is!  We  gave  him  an  honorary  degree — before 
he  was  president  even!  It's  the  only  college  degree  he  has  .  .  . 
sure,  we've  got  to  stand  by  him  now! 
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Second  Student:  He  helped  vote  for  our  charter,  too,  when  he 
was  in  the  legislature  back  in  '37. 

Orchestra:     (Up  and  jade  to  background). 

Announcer:  Knox  College  is  proud  of  her  history.  Proud,  es- 
pecially, of  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  from  her  cam- 
pus to  positions  of  trust  and  prominence  in  the  world — editors 
like  John  Huston  Finley  of  the  New  York  Times;  diplomats 
like  the  late  Edgar  Bancroft,  Ambassador  to  Japan;  physicians 
like  Dr.  Loyal  Davis  of  Chicago;  publishers  like  S.  S.  Mc- 
Clure  who  created  America's  popular  magazine;  poets  like 
Eugene  Field  and  Don  Marquis;  scholars,  lawyers,  business 
men,  teachers,  writers  .  .  . 

It  was  a  Knox  writer,  by  the  way,  who  gave  the  college  her 
most  cherished  nickname — George  Fitch,  who  went  to  college 
in  the  '90's,  and  wrote  the  famous  "Old  Siwash  Stories." 
Orchestra:    (Out). 

Fitch:  Well,  you've  read  them,  Tom.  What  do  you  think  of 
them? 

Tom:     They  make  me  homesick,  George. 

Fitch  :     Homesick? 

Tom:  For  good  old  Siwash.  You've  put  it  on  a  bit  thick  .... 
exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  a  good  story  .  .  .  We  never  had 
quite  as  dumb  or  quite  as  tough  a  football  hero  as  Ole  Ski  ar- 
son .  .  .  but  I  recognize  the  type  .  .  .  And  the  pranks — say,  do 
you  remember  when  we  locked  Prof.  Willard's  cow  in  Old 
Main  on  Hallowe'en? 

Fitch  :  Hey,  wait  a  minute!  My  Siwash  stories  aren't  about 
Knox!  They're  about  a  college  I  imagined  out  of  my  head! 
I  say  so  explicitly  in  my  preface.  I  say  that  Siwash  isn't  Knox 
— or  any  other  college.    It's  an  imaginary  place.    It's 

Tom:  (laughs)  You  may  get  by  with  that  as  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  George — I  won't  say  you  can't.  But  you 
won't  get  by  with  it  with  any  lad  who's  ever  been  to  Knox. 

Fitch  :     Now  see  here 
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Tom:  Siwash  is  Knox,  and  Knox  is  Siwash  from  now  on — 
whether  you  like  it  or  not!  YouVe  given  your  college  a  new 
name,  old  man  .  .  .  And  a  darned  good  one,  too! 
Orchestra:  (Knox  Field  Song  .  .  .  up  and  fade). 
Announcer:  Such  are  the  episodes  woven  into  Knox's  first  cen- 
tury. The  college  stands  today,  looking  ahead  toward  the  next 
hundred  years  with  confidence;  a  small  college  of  about  six 
hundred  students;  a  liberal  non-sectarian  college;  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  founder; — a  proud  college,  proud  of  what 
she  has  been,  and  is,  and  shall  become. 

Great  celebrations  are  planned  for  the  centennial  year. 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  are  already  busy  raising  a 
million  dollars  as  their  birthday  gift  to  Knox  in  1937.  The  first 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  Centennial  Year  will  be  on 
Founders  Day,  February  15,  1937,  the  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  college  charter.  Thousands  of  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  college  will  gather  on  the  campus  at  that  time. 

In  June,  Knox  College  and  the  City  of  Galesburg  will  join 
forces  for  a  solid  week  of  festivity.  There  will  be  serious  his- 
torical convocations.  There  will  be  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  academic  processions.  The  new  president  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  will  be  inaugurated.  There  will 
be  pageantry,  music,  exhibitions,  parades,  sports,  entertain- 
ment, for  everyone  who  comes. 

Knox  College  cordially  invites  all  who  are  listening  to 
this  program  to  help  her  celebrate  this  Centennial  Birthday. 
Whether  you  are  a  graduate  of  the  college  or  not,  you  will  be 
more  than  welcome.  Write  to  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois. We  will  gladly  send  you  announcements  of  the  Centen- 
nial program  and  dates  as  the  plans  become  definite  in  the  next 
few  months.  We  want  you  to  join  with  us  to  celebrate  the 
ending  of  Knox  College's  first  hundred  years  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  century  even  more  glorious.  Hail  Knox,  All 
Glorious! 
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Music:     ("Hail  Knox,  All  Glorious"  . . .  soon  as 

possible  .  .  .  up  and  jade). 

(Hammond  picks  up) 

Announcer:  Don't  forget,  every  day,  every  afternoon  except 
Saturday,  at  two-thirty,  Central  Standard  Time — the  College 
Hour  over  ABC.  Tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Armistice  Day, 
the  College  Hour  dramatizes  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
World  War!  Thursday,  Carthage  College  presents  another 
Interview  with  the  Past  .  .  .  this  one  with  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Friday,  the  University  of  Illinois  adds  another  chapter  to  its 
dramatized  book  on  Preventive  Medicine,  this  one  entitled  It's 
Foolish  to  be  Fat — Sunday,  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
dramatizes  the  life  of  Paul — Monday,  Carroll  College  gives 
us  the  life  of  Stephen  Foster — and  so  on  throughout  the  week 
— the  College  Hour  over  ABC. 

Theme:     (Up  to  fill). 

Announcer:  The  College  Hour  is  a  daily  presentation  of  this 
network,  and  today's  program  was  produced  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois.  This  is  the 
Affiliated  Broadcasting  Company. 
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LINCOLN  GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

Wade  Arnold 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

9:30-10:00  p.  m,C.S.T. 

February  12,  1937 

Copyright  1937  by  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 

Opening  Announcement:     "Lincoln  Goes  to  College". 

(Music  begins  .  .  .  A  quiet  narrative  theme  of  the 

Wffs,  behind). 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  presents  an  original 

radio  play  by  Wade  Arnold,  recreating  the  mood  of  Lincoln's  era 

— picking  up  and  weaving  together  random  strands  from  the  life 

stuff  of  the  man  we  honor  on  February  12. 

{Music  swells  very  briefly  and  fades  to  carry  behind). 
Narrator:  (on  cue)  How,  we  ask  ourselves,  can  best  we  take 
the  full  measure  of  his  greatness?  Across  the  years  his  shadow 
falls-,  lengthening  into  legend,  creating  the  hero  but  foreshort- 
ening the  man.  Yet,  if  we  watch  him  among  the  men  and 
women  of  his  time;  if  we  see  him  again  in  the  rhythm  of  their 
lives,  in  what  they  thought,  what  they  sang;  if  we  gauge  his 
destiny  against  the  human  yardstick  of  their  enthusiasms, 
hopes,  frustrations — then,  perhaps,  we  can  recapture  something 
of  his  essence.  So  we  envision  him,  not  in  the  black  and  white 
of  print  and  pulp,  but  in  human  hues  of  flesh  and  blood,  mov- 
ing once  more  across  the  vital  cyclorama  of  his  day. 
(Music  swells  briefly  to  finish). 
Narrator:  (as  music  ends)  February  12,  1837.  One  hundred 
years  ago  tonight.  Candle-lighting  time  in  the  frontier  capi- 
tal town  of  Vandalia,  Illinois.    Three  members  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  lounge  in  the  little  parlor  which  passes  for  a  lobby  in  the 
main  hotel.  One  of  the  three  sits  alone,  silent,  his  nose  buried 
in  a  book.  So  the  other  two,  old  cronies,  disregard  him  as 
we  hear: 

Legis     I:     Hey,  Lafe! 

Legis  II:     Yeah? 

Legis  I:  Take  them  flashy  congress  gaiters  down  ofPn  the 
table  an'  listen  to  me!  . 

Legis  II:     (bored)     Why?    You  never  say  anything. 

Legis  I:  No  sass!  You  gonna  vote  fer  that  new  college  when 
the  Corporations  Committee  reports  in  tomorrow? 

Legis  II:     What  college? 

Legis  I:  You  know.  Up  around  Oquawka  way.  In  the  Mili- 
tary Tract  somewheres.  Don't  you  recollect  that  long-nosed 
Yankee  church  elder  that  was  down  here  arguin'  fer  it? 

Legis  II:     Oh,  sure!    I  remember.    Wasn't  his  name  West? 

Legis    I:     That's  the  bird. 

Legis  II:  Nehemiah  West.  Pious  old  coot.  Walks  with  the 
church.    Righteous. 

Legis  I:  Well,  he  sure  never  hooked  any  timber.  But  he  was 
smart  enough. 

Legis  II:     No  gravy  in  that  fer  me. 

Legis  I:  Well,  what  do  you  think,  Lafe?  Shall  we  let 'em  have 
the  charter? 

Legis  II:     I  dunno.    What  they  aim  to  call  the  place? 

Legis  I:  Let's  see  .  .  .  Hardin's  Committee  had  it  on  the  record 
.  .  .  Oh,  yes.    Knox.    That's  it.    Knox  Manual  Labor  College. 

Legis  II:  (sniffs)  Knox.  Sounds  kind  o'  like  stiff-necked  Pres- 
byterianism  to  me. 

Legis    I:     No,  no!    They  say  she's  non-denominational. 

Legis  II:     Non-denomi — what? 

Legis     I:     No  church.    Named  after  the  general,  not  the  preacher. 

Legis  II:     So?    Well,  just  the  same,  fust  thing  you  know  they'll 
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have  a  lot  o'  young  preachers  out  fightin'  the  battles  o'  the 
Lord! 

Legis    I:     Mebbe.    But  she's  'manual  labor',  Rufe. 

Legis  II:  Lord!  Since  when  did  they  have  to  teach  that  in  col- 
lege? 

Legis  I:  No,  no!  Name  means  they  aim  to  let  the  boys  work 
for  their  larnin'! 

Legis  II:  Yeah?  Well,  what  of  it?  I  worked,  didn't  I?  I  hoed 
a  hard  row!  I  was  born  in  a  barn,  raised  in  a  hog  wash,  an' 
grew  hair  on  my  chest  eatin'  corn-stubble!  An'  what's  more 
— I  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  college! 

Lincoln:  (breaks  in  quietly  but  clearly)  Do  you  think  that 
makes  you  a  better  lawmaker? 

Legis  II:     (starts)    What!    Who  said  that? 

Lincoln:     (quietly)    I  did. 

Legis  II:     I  don't  reckon  you'd  care  to  repeat  it! 

Lincoln:  With  pleasure.  I'll  expand  it.  Do  you  think  your 
cheerful  ignorance  makes  you  a  better  man? 

LEGIS  II:  (truculently)  Why,  you—!  Say!  Who  in  thunder 
do  you  think  you  are? 

Lincoln:  Keep  your  check  rein  up,  my  friend.  I'm  a  senator  in 
the  upper  house  of  Illinois,  and  when  the  clerk  counts  'em  up, 
my  vote  is  just  as  good  as  yours. 

Legis  II:  (splutters)  But — well,  then — what's  this  danged  col- 
lege to  you? 

Lincoln:  Nothing.  But  at  least  I  know  there  was  a  time  when 
one  like  it  might  have  meant  a  lot.  I  know  something  about 
log  cabins,  too.  They're  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be 
born  in!  But  these  up-state  Yankees  have  got  a  log  cabin  out 
there  on  the  prairie,  an'  they  want  to  use  it  as  a  place  to  learn 
in!  To  learn!  But  you  wouldn't  understand  that.  So  you 
sit  here,  my  friend,  an'  spill  tobacco  juice  on  the  carpet.  Ym 
votin'  for  their  college!  Well,  goodnight,  gentlemen. 
(Door  slams). 
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Legis  II:  Well,  I'll  be  blowed! 

Legis     I:  Kin  o'  got  you  told,  didn't  he,  Lafe? 

Legis  II:  Who  is  that  long-legged  advocate  o'  book  learning 


anyway? 


Legis    I:     Danged  if  I  know.    Oh,  wait,  though 

Legis  II:    Yeah? 

Legis     I:     Seems  to  me  I — Why,  sure!    He's  that  new  feller  from 
down  Sangamon.    Name's  Lincoln.    Abe  Lincoln! 
(Music  in  for  transition  .  .  .  hold  very  briefly 
and  fade  behind). 
Narrator:     (on  cue)    The  years  passed  swiftly  over  the  western 
lands,  touching  the  prairie  grass,  the  burgeoning  fields  of  corn, 
with  the  caress  of  destiny,  sowing  them  with  the  seeds  of  great 
events. 

Knox  College  got  its  charter.  It  grew.  And  so  did  the 
lean  and  callow  senator  from  Sangamon — the  man  who  had 
cast  his  vote  for  the  formal  learning  which  he  himself  had 
missed.  Across  the  fertile  farmlands  of  the  Eighth  Illinois 
Circuit  went  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  horse  and  buggy. 

County  lawyer,  Legislator,  Congressman,  man  of  affairs. 
Springfield  knew  him;  Spoon  River  saw  him  pass.  Peoria, 
Freeport,  Quincy,  Jacksonville — every  town  and  farm  and 
hamlet  learned  to  greet  this  lank,  shawled  figure  coming  by  on 
friendly  patrol.  So  we  come  to  a  brown,  autumn  day  in  1858, 
and  to  the  prairie  town  of  Galesburg,  grown  sturdy  now  around 
that  same  college  which  twenty-one  years  before  had  begun  its 
life  with  Lincoln's  fiat.  There's  excitement  in  Galesburg,  and 
big  news  around  the  stove  in  Colton's  Store! 

(Music  swells  very  briefly,  becomes  a  theme  of  pleas- 
ant excitement  which  carries  behind  the  ensuing 
scenes  until  cued  out,  swelling  and  fading  as  indi- 
cated). 

(A  door  slams). 
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Simmons:     Well,  Chauncey!     You've  certainly  got  your  flags 

and  bunting  up! 
Colton:     Yes,  siree,  Deacon  Simmons!    And  so  has  every  other 

store  in  town. 
Terry:     Danged  if  Main  Street  don't  look  like  the  Fourth  o' 

July,  danged  if  it  don't! 
Simmons:     Well,  it  should!    Occasion  demands  it! 
Cross:     (a  farmer)     Yep!    If  you  ask  me,  it's  gonna  be  just  about 

the  biggest  thing  that's  happened  to  Galesburg  since  Uncle 

Billy  Ferris  dammed  Cedar  Fork  to  make  the  Ice  Pond! 
(There's  a  chuckle  of  civic-minded  agreement). 
Terry:     If  it  was  all  fer  Steve  Douglas,  I'd  say  'fine'.    But  this 

Abe  Lincoln 

Colton  :     (sharply)    What's  the  matter  with  Lincoln? 

Terry:     Well  .  .  .  why  does  he  have  to  be  such  a  danged  Whig 

Abolitionist? 
Simmons:     That's  not  the  kind  of  talk  to  make  you  popular  in 

Galesburg,  John  Terry! 
Cross:     You're  hop-tootin'  it  ain't! 
Colton:     Better  hot-foot  it  up  to  Henderson,  Terry.     To  a 

Douglas  town! 
Terry:     Why  waste  leather?     All  Henderson'll  be  down  here 

tomorrow. 
Simmons:     That's  right  enough.    An'  so  will  every  other  town 

in  fifty  miles. 
Terry:     Well,  get  all  the  fun  you  can  out  o'  the  shindig.    I  still 

say  Douglas  is  the  better  man. 
Simmons:     Why  not  hear  them  both — and  then  decide? 
Terry:     Don't  need  to. 
Simmons:     Terry,  you're  stubborn!    Hand  me  that  bottle  there, 

Chauncey,  will  you? 
Colton:     Sure,  Deacon. 
Simmons:     Terry,  look  here.    See  that  label? 
Terry:     What  about  it? 
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Simmons:     Chauncey  sells  this  stuff.    But  Douglas  gives  it  away. 
Saponifier — Concentrated    Lye — the    Ready    Family    Soap 
Maker.    There's  your  man — Steve  Douglas  in  a  bottle! 
(At  this,  the  crowd  is  gleeful). 

Terry:  I  see!  You  think  Judge  Douglas  is  full  of  concentrated 
lye — soft  soap!  All  right,  Deacon  Simmons,  tomorrow  just 
watch  him  clean  Lincoln! 

(Music  swells  briefly  and  fades  behind). 

Narrator:     And  at  Ben  Buckley's  Livery  Stable  .... 
(Music  down  further  behind). 

Paden:  But  golly,  Ben!  We  can't  leave  Tornado  Number  One 
standin'  out  on  the  square  over  night!    It  might  rain! 

Buckley:  Hate  to  do  it,  Jim.  But  by  Thursday  dawn  there 
won't  be  any  room  in  this  stable  for  fire  engines! 

Paden  :     Whew!    You  must  be  bankin'  on  an  awful  crowd! 

Buckley:  Son,  there'll  be  twenty  thousand  people  in  Galesburg 
for  this  debate. 

Paden:     What! 

Buckley:  Sure!  We're  goin'  to  have  floats  from  as  far  away  as 
Rio!  The  Avon  Brass  Band!  The  Light  Guards!  The  Scan- 
dinavian Rifles!  Why,  every  pretty  girl  in  Knox  County'U  be 
ridin'  on  a  wagon  tomorrow,  dressed  up  like  the  Goddess  o' 
Liberty  or  Bleedin'  Kansas  or  the  Spirit  o'  Illinois!  Get  Ben 
Harvey  to  show  you  the  list! 

Paden  :     But  Ben!    Twenty  thousand  peop 

Buckley:  Jim,  I  guess  you  haven't  heard.  This  is  no  church 
social  exhibit  of  dissolvin'  views  on  a  magic  latern!  This  is 
no  travellin'  soprano,  singin'  "Lost  Birdlings"  over  at  the 
Female  Seminary!  This  is  Old  Abe  against  the  Little  Giant! 
This  is  Lincoln  and  Douglas! 

(Music  swells  quickly  and  fades  behind). 

Narrator:     In  the  kitchen  at  the  home  of  Mayor  Sanderson: 
(Music  down  further  behind). 

Charley:     (colored)    Aunt  Sukey,  could  I ? 
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SuKEY:  (also  colored)  Huh?  Oh,  it's  you,  Charley  Love!  Git 
along  with  you.  I  ain't  got  no  time  fer  messin'  with  you 
today! 

Charley:  But  I  got  a  passel  o'  chairs  out  hyar.  Mayor  done 
told  me  to  bring  'em  over  f'om  the  Galesburg  House. 

Sukey:     Oh.    Must  be  fer  the  crowd  tomorrow  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln comes  to  dinner.    Well,  fetch  'em  in  the  parlor — but  wipe 
your  feet  fust  'fo  you  do  no  totin'  through  my  kitchen! 
(A   little  pause;   Charley  jades  into  'mike',  hum- 
ming as  he  "totes" ). 
(A  crash — as  of  four  or  five  chairs  hitting  the  floor). 

SuKEY:     (yells,  startled)    Hallelujah  in  heaven! 

Charley:     Whillikers!    They  slipped! 

Sukey  :  You  good-fer-nothin'  runaway  black  boy!  Don't  you 
know  I'm  bakin'  fer  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Charley:     I  never  aimed  to  drop  the  chairs! 

SuKEY:  Well,  if  you  made  my  cakes  drop,  sure  as  you're  born 
I'll  git  you  sent  down  the  Underground  Railroad — the  wrong 
way!  I'll  fix  it  so's  you  go  back  down  the  river  so  fast  it  make 
yo'  head  swim! 

Charley:     (chuckles  brightly)     Oh,  no  you  won't!     Not  that, 
Aunt  Sukey!    'Cause  Mr.  Lincoln's  gonna  be  the  next  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois — an'  he's  a  Free  Soil  Man! 
(Music  swells  and  fades  behind). 

Narrator:  And  in  the  office  of  President  Blanchard  at  the  Col- 
lege: 

(Music  down  further  behind). 

Losey:  You  agree  with  me,  then,  Dr.  Blanchard,  that  this  is  one 
occasion  on  which  the  college  is  justified  in  taking  sides? 

Blanchard:     I  do,  Professor  Losey — most  strongly! 

Hammill:  (clears  his  throat  pompously)  In  that  event,  Dr. 
Blanchard,  as  resident  elocutionist  of  the  College  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  warn  you  .  .  .  Judge  Douglas  is  by  all  odds  the 
better  orator! 
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Blanchard:     Professor  Hammill,  it's  not  the  man's  oratory  which 
interests  us!    It's  his  convictions!    Professor  Losey,  order  the 
banner!     Four  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long.    Have  it  hung 
across  the  building  above  the  speakers'  platform.    And  have 
painted  on  it  these  words:    "Knox  College  for  Lincoln!" 
(Music  swells  .  ...  to  narrative  theme  .... 
fade  for:) 
Narrator:     (on  cue)    So  Galesburg's  great  and  small  prepared 
their  gala  welcome!     Next  morning,  the  old  depot  whistle 
woke  the  town. 

(A  deep,  throaty  whistle  blends  into  .  .  .  musical 
background). 
Narrator:     And  presently,  the  bell  atop  old  First  Church  an- 
swered in  resonant  agreement .... 

(Tolling  of  Church  bell  joins  the  whistle). 
This  was,  they  seemed  to  say,  a  most  prophetic  dawn! 

(Bells  fade  gradually  out  of  the  ensuing  music  .  .  .  ). 
A  raw,  cold  wind  was  blowing  across  the  prairie — but  no  re- 
buff from  the  weather  could  chill  the  enthusiasm.  Soon  they 
were  pouring  into  town  from  miles  around,  by  wagon  and  car- 
riage over  muddy,  deeply  rutted  roads;  in  their  crinolines  and 
California  boots,  in  their  poke  bonnets  and  beaver  hats,  come 
to  see  the  show.  Judge  Douglas  arrived  by  morning  train, 
and  was  soon  ensconced  in  contemplative  solitude  in  his  room 
at  the  Haskell  House. 

Lincoln's  entrance  was  more  dramatic,  by  carriage  from 
Knoxville,  six  miles  away.     As  his  rig  turned  into  Main 

Street 

(Music  out ). 

Colton:     (shouts  suddenly)    Here  comes  Lincoln! 

Ike:     Yes,  sir!     Behind  a  brace  o'  spankin'  bays!     An'  Charlie 

Parmenter  drivin'! 
Ferris  :     Strike  it  up,  boys! 
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(Music  ....  Band  plays  rapidly,  brassily, 
"The  Old  Grey  Mare") 
(Second  time  through  all  the  men  sing  lustily:) 
Men — Song:     "Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilderness. 
Out  of  the  wilderness,  out  of  the  wilderness, 
Old  Abe  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  wilderness! 
Out  of  Illinois!" 
(There's  a  great  cheer  as  the  music  ends). 
Sanderson:     Welcome  to  town,  Mr.  Lincoln! 
Lincoln:     Thanks,  Mr.  Mayor.    I  may  have  come  out  of  the 
wilderness,  but  this  reception  certainly  makes  it  clear  I  haven't 
come  into  one  today! 

(Laughter  and  good-natured  applause). 
Sanderson:     I  think  you  know  most  of  these  gentlemen.     Es- 
quire Ferris,  Dr.  Blanchard,  Reverend  Gale,  Rufus  Miles, 

Reverend  Beecher,  Editor  Freeman 

Lincoln:     Yes!    Sure!    Indeed  I  do! 

(Swift  murmured  acknowledgments  of  the  recognition). 
Well,  every  time  I  come  back  to  Galesburg  it  looks  better. 
Sanderson:     Oh,  we're  booming — growing  fast! 
Ferris:     Getting  to  be  a  mighty  important  station  on  the  rail- 
road! 
Lincoln:     (drily)    You  always  were — on  the  underground  rail- 


roa 


d! 


(Laughter). 

Colton:     There  won't  be  anything  underground  about  our  pa- 
rade!   Wait  till  you  see  it! 

Blanchard:     Here  comes  part  of  it  now! 

Ferris:     George  Brown's  float  from  the  corn  planter  works! 

Lincoln:     Twelve  horses,  no  less — Why,  that  wagon  must  be 
forty  feet  long! 

Ferris:     Had  to  be — to  hold  the  steam  engine! 

(A  raucous  steam  whistle  cuts  loose  in  background). 

Colton  :     Yep — there  goes  the  whistle! 
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Sanderson:     Where's  the  float  from  the  plow  factory? 

Lincoln:     Harvey  May's  famous  plow? 

Blanchard:     Yes!    You're  familiar  with  it? 

Lincoln:  I  am.  I  intend  to  make  Judge  Douglas  familiar  with 
it  this  afternoon. 

Sanderson:     How's  that,  sir? 

Lincoln  :  It  scours  clean  and  drives  a  straight  furrow.  As  I  aim 
to  do  through  his  argument! 

(A  brass  band  jades  up  and  carries  for  a  minute  or 
so,  as  though  it  approached  and  passed  off  down 
the  street ) 

Blanchard:  (as  music  begins)  Here  come  the  Good  Templars 
and  Light  Guards.    And  the  band  behind  them. 

Lincoln:  The  band.  I  wonder  if  they'd  mind  playing  while 
the  Judge  speaks? 

(Laughter). 

Colton:  If  you  want  to  ask  them,  they're  called  the  Bacchus 
boys. 

Lincoln:  Bacchus  boys!  I  thought  Galesburg  was  a  temper- 
ance town! 

(Laughter). 

Ferris:  No  classical  allusion  intended,  sir.  Old  man  Bacchus 
up  at  Rio  bought  their  uniforms. 

LINCOLN:  I  see.  (suddenly)  Wait  a  minute!  Excuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen, there's  a  man  in  the  crowd  I  know!  (calls)  Ike!  Ike 
Gulliher!    Come  over  here! 

Ike:     (fades  on)    Howdy,  Abe. 

Lincoln:  (cordially)  What  do  you  mean,  cold-shouldering 
your  old  friends?    Why  didn't  you  come  right  up  here? 

Ike:     I  dunno.    I  wanted  to,  Abe,  but  all  these  important  people — 

Lincoln:  Nonsense!  Gentlemen,  this  is  Ike  Gulliher.  He  and 
I  share  a  guilty  secret.  We  tramped  together  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War. 

Ike:     That's  right. 
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Lincoln:     Bless  your  heart,  you  old  rascal — how  are  you  getting 


along? 


Ike:     Well,  I  haven't  come  up  in  the  world  the  way  you  have. 
Lincoln:     What  are  you  talking  about?    Come  to  see  me  this 

evening,  after  the  debate. 
Ike:     Sure,  Abe,  sure  I  will!    (fades)    Thanks! 
Lincoln:     Dr.  Blanchard,  where  is  it  I'm  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

stoning  Stephen? 
Blanchard:     On  the  steps  of  our  new  college  building,  if  you 

don't  think  the  weather's  too  raw 

Lincoln  :     If  the  crowd  can  stand  it,  I  can. 

Blanchard:     Then  we'll  hold  it  on  the  campus  as  planned. 

Lincoln  :     Fine.    Fine.    I  want  to  see  that  building,  anyway. 

Blanchard:     It's  kind  of  you  to  say  that. 

Lincoln  :     Not  at  all,  it  happens  I  mean  it! 

Blanchard:     We're  honored. 

Lincoln:     Oh,  I  have  a  reason. 

Blanchard:     It's  a  handsome  structure.    Three  stories  high — and 

native  brick.    An  ornament  to  Galesburg  and  Illinois. 
Lincoln:     I'm  sure  of  that! 

Boy:     (fades  in,  piping  anxiously)     Mr.  Lincoln!    Mr.  Lincoln! 
Ferris:     Not  now,  son.    Mr.  Lincoln's  busy. 

Boy:     But  I 

Lincoln  :     Never  mind,  squire.    Yes,  sonny?    What  is  it? 
Boy:     My  mamma  sent  me  to  tell  you  you're  comin'  to  our  house 

fer  supper  an'  I  shouldn't  come  home  till  you  said  'yes'. 
Lincoln  :     (laughs)    And  who  might  your  mother  be? 
Boy:     She  runs  the  college  boarding  house.    The  boys  pay  her  a 

dollar  and  a  bit  a  week  in  cash  or  a  dollar  and  a  shillin'  if  they 

pay  in  truck.    They  call  her  Mother  Bergen. 
Lincoln  :     What!    My  old  friend  from  Springfield? 
Boy:     Yes,  sir.    She  said  to  warn  you  our  house  isn't  as  nice  as  it 

used  to  be.    But  since  papa  died 

Lincoln:     You  tell  her  I'll  be  there!    You  tell  her  the  only  reason 
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I  came  to  Galesburg  was  to  get  some  of  her  johnny  cake! 

Boy:     (almost  shouts  from  joy)     Yes,  sir! 

Colton:  Mr.  Lincoln!  Look!  Rounding  the  corner!  Another 
float! 

(Music  begins  softly  .  . .  the  band  ....). 

Blanchard:     Six  husky  lads  and  a  ten  foot  log! 

Ferris:  They're  going  to  fence-rail  that  log,  Mr.  Lincoln — in 
your  honor! 

Blanchard:     They'll  split  the  rails  while  we  ride  you  into  town! 

Lincoln:     Fine,  fine!    Just  so  the  Douglas  crowd  doesn't  try  to 
use  one  of  those  rails  to  ride  me  out! 
(Laughter). 
(Music  swells  for  a  few  bars  ....  down  behind:) 

Colton:  Well,  that's  Abe  Lincoln,  Squire.  What  do  you  think 
of  him? 

Ferris:  There's  a  sweet  taste  of  grass  roots  about  that  feller, 
Chauncey.    I  like  him! 

(Music  swells  again  to  swift  finish  ....). 

Narrator:  What  a  parade!  Nothing  short  of  an  allegorical, 
comical  and  musical  triumph!  Floats  radiant  with  winsome 
maidens  representing  the  32  States  and  goddesses  of  Liberty; 
rail-splitters  and  Little  Giants;  banners  stoutly  proclaiming  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  countryside.  But  finally,  the  last 
notes  of  the  Silver  Cornet  band  trailed  off  into  the  wind  of 
Broad  Street,  and  the  happy  throng  deployed  to  eat  its  picnic 
lunches  on  the  college  campus.     Lincoln  took  dinner  at  the 

home  of  Mayor  Sanderson.    As  they  finished  the  meal 

(A  swift  little  clatter  of  knives  and  forks). 

Mrs.  S. :     Another  small  helping  of  the  Jenny  Lind,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Lincoln:  (groans)  Oh!  I  wish  I  could,  Mrs.  Sanderson,  but 
there  just  isn't  any  room! 

Mrs.  S. :     That's  the  kind  of  compliment  I  like  to  hear! 

Sanderson:  Yes,  I've  always  maintained  that  Annie's  tables  are 
the  best  argument  for  female  education! 
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Lincoln  :     Oh!    That  means  you  went  to  the  seminary! 

Mrs.  S. :     I  was  in  the  first  class — eight  years  ago. 

Lincoln:     Well,  I  know  there's  a  strong  mossback  sentiment 

against  it,  but  to  my  mind  learning  never  hurt  anybody — not 

even  the  young  ladies.    Lord  knows  /  could  have  used  a  little! 
Sanderson  :     Annie!  It's  almost  time  to  start  for  the  college.    Per- 
haps Mr.  Lincoln  would  like  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
Mrs.  S. :     Surely!    We'll  clear  the  parlor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and — 
Lincoln:     Disturb  your  guests?    Don't  think  of  it!    Just  let  me 

sit  for  a  moment  alone  right  here. 

Mrs.S.:     Well 

Sanderson  :     Would  you  like  paper,  pencil? 

Lincoln:     For  Judge  Douglas?    No  such  preparation  called  for. 

Mrs  S.:     Very  well.     Come,  Henry.     When  you're  ready,  sir, 

(fading)  the  carriage  will  be  waiting. 
(Door  slams). 
Lincoln:     (softly,  to  himself)    'O,  why  should  the  spirit  of 

mortal  be  proud' .... 

(Door  opens). 

Yes? 

Sukey:     (confused)    Oh!    'Scuse  me,  sir,  I 

Lincoln  :     Come  in,  come  in!    What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Sukey:     I  was  just  aimin'  to  clean  up,  sir.    I  thought  everybody's 

gone,    (turns  away)     I'll  wait. 
Lincoln:     No,  no!    Comeback!    Maybe — maybe  you're  just  the 

one  to  tell  me  something. 
Sukey:     Yes,  sir? 

Lincoln  :     By  the  bye,  what's  your  name? 
Sukey:     Everybody  just  calls  me  Aunt  Sukey,  sir. 

Lincoln:     Aunt  Sukey,  tell  me 

Sukey:     Yes,  sir? 

Lincoln:     Why  is  it,  that  all  these  wise,  educated  people  are  so 

infernally  kind  to  a  country  gawk  like  me? 
Sukey:     Mebbe — they  sees  you're  wiser  'n  the  best  of  'em! 
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Lincoln  :     (with  a  little  laugh)    Now,  Aunt  Sukey!    I  liked  your 

Indian  pudding,  but  don't  try  to  give  me  sugar  with  it! 
Sukey:     Yes,  sir. 
Lincoln  :     You're  mighty  lucky  to  be  up  here  in  this  town,  Aunt 

Sukey,  among  these  people. 
Sukey:     Yes,  sir,  I  is!    So  long  as  I  don't  git  caught. 

Lincoln:     What!    Then  you're 

Sukey:     Fse  a  runaway,  Mr.  Lincoln.    I  come  up  the  railroad,  a 

long  time  ago.     These  folks  was  good  to   me,  too.     Dr. 

Blanchard,  Elder  West,  ev'body  that  helped  me  git  away  an' 

give  me  work.    I  even  own  my  own  house.    Only 

Lincoln:     Yes?    Only  what? 

Sukey:     Only  I  don't  own  it,  really.    If  my  master  ever  found 

me 

Lincoln  :     He  won't.    Don't  worry. 

Sukey:     But  he  did  once.    Long  time  ago.    My  two  little  boys. 

They  come  an'  got  'em  in  Knoxville.    At  night.    I  had  to  hide. 

Couldn't  do  nothin'.    They  took  'em  down  the  riber.     (she 

breaks)    To  this  day,  I  ain't  never  seen  my  children  since. 
Lincoln:     I'm  sorry  for  that.    Sorry — and  ashamed! 
Sukey:     But  I  must  be  out  o'  my  haid!    Here  I  is,  tellin'  my 

troubles  to  you,  when  you  got  a  big  speech  to  think  of! 
Lincoln:     I've  got  my  speech,  Aunt  Sukey!    Thank  you — and 

God  bless  you! 

(Music  in  for  transition;  fade  quickly  for:) 
Narrator:     A  few  minutes  later,  Lincoln  strode  up  the  walk  to 

the  entrance  of  the  College  building,  to  be  greeted  by  Tom 

Frost,  Jonathan  Blanchard,  and  the  Committee. 
(Music  out  ....). 
Frost:     Mr.  Lincoln,  we've  set  up  the  platform  at  the  east  end  of 

the  building. 
Blanchard:     There's  more  protection  there  from  the  wind. 
Lincoln:     How  about  the  crowd? 
Frost:     They'll  be  sheltered  by  East  Bricks — a  dormitory. 
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Lincoln  :     It'll  be  necessary,  then,  to  pass  through  the  halls? 
Blanchard:     Yes,  sir.     Through  the  main  corridor  and  out  a 

window 

Frost:     If  you'll  just  come  in  this  door 


Lincoln:  Fine!  (as  they  more  along)  Well!  If  here  isn't 
Judge  Douglas,  white  hat,  cigar  butt  and  all! 

Douglas:     Hello,  Abe, 

Lincoln  :     Hello,  Steve.    I  hope  you've  got  a  new  speech. 

Douglas:     Why?    You  haven't  answered  the  last  one! 

Blanchard:  Here  we  are,  gentlemen!  Through  this  window. 
The  platform's  just  beyond. 

(A  cheer  swells  as  the  speakers  emerge;  as  its 
final  burst  dies:) 

Lincoln:     Well,  I've  done  it  at  last! 

Frost:     How's  that,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Lincoln  :     I  say  I've  just  achieved  an  old,  old  desire  of  mine! 

Blanchard  :     Indeed? 

Lincoln:     I've  finally  gone  through  Knox  College! 
(Music  for  transition;  fade  behind). 

Narrator:  Douglas  spoke  first,  regaling  the  delighted  crowd  for 
a  full  hour  with  a  memorable  display  of  his  famous  verbal 
pyrotechnics.     Finally,  with  all  stops  out,  he  swung  into  his 

peroration 

(Music  out ....). 

Douglas:  My  friends — there  is  but  one  path  of  peace  in  this 
republic!  To  administer  it  as  our  fathers  made  it,  divided  into 
free  and  slave  states!  If  Illinois  will  settle  the  slavery  question 
for  herself  and  mind  her  own  business  and  leave  her  neighbors 
alone,  there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  South  and  in 
the  whole  Union! 

(A  great  cheer). 
(Fade  cheer  behind). 

Cross  :     Lord  help  poor  Abe  now! 

Terry:     Cicero  hisself  couldn't  win  the  crowd  after  that! 
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Paden:     Look  at  Abe!    Ain't  he  the  longest,  gawkiest  dern  feller 

you  ever  see? 
Buckley:     Like  a  scare-crow  in  a  high  wind! 
Cross:     Sssh!    He's  gettin'  up!    But  Douglas  is  gonna  say  some- 
thin'. 

(Quiet). 
Douglas:     "How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long!" 

(This  gets  a  laugh). 
Lincoln:     That's  the  quotation,  Judge.     But  just  remember — 
"The  days  and  years  of  the  wicked  are  short!" 
(This  gets  a  bigger  laugh). 
Lincoln:     My  fellow  citizens,  Judge  Douglas  has  been  kind 
enough  to  recall  to  you  my  store-keeping  days — when  I  used 
to  run  and  wrestle  with  the  boys.    He  told  you  I  used  to  sell 
sugar  to  the  ladies  and  whiskey  to  the  men.    Yes,  he's  right. 
I  did  outrun  the  boys.    And  as  for  the  reason  they  couldn't 
whip  me,  they  couldn't  catch  me! 

(Laughter  and  cheers). 
Lincoln  :     About  the  whiskey  selling — I  guess  I'm  guilty  of  that, 
too.      I   remember  —  because   Steve   Douglas   was   my   best 
customer. 

(Cheers:    'Hit  'im  again,  Abe!,'  etc.,  etc.). 
Lincoln:     Once  more,  Judge  Douglas  has  raised  the  question  of 
those  fraudulent  resolutions.     Just  as,  time  after  time,  I've 
proved  I  had  no  part  in  them!    He's  like  the  old  woman,  whose 
husband  was  brought  home  drowned.    They  found  his  pockets 
full  of  eels,  and  asked  her  what  to  do.    She  said,  "Empty  his 
pockets  and  set  him  again!" 
(The  crowd  roars  and  shouts  its  approval  of  the  hit). 
Lincoln:     So  Judge  Douglas  has  set  the  bait  again — but  the  na- 
tion knows  full  well,  those  resolutions  were  forgeries! 

(Cheers). 
He  declares — the  Judge  declares — that  if  any  community  wants 
slavery,  they  have  a  right  to  have  it.    He  can  say  that  logically, 
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if  he  is  willing  to  say  there  is  no  wrong  in  slavery!  But  if  he 
admits  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he  cannot,  in  logic,  say  anyone 
has  the  right  to  do  wrong!  I  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral, 
social  and  political  evil! 

{Cheer  .  .  .  a  short  one). 

Lincoln:  When  Judge  Douglas  teaches  that  any  man,  humble 
though  he  may  be,  has  no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  is  muzzling  the  cannon  that  thunders  its  annual 
joyous  return!  He  is  blotting  out  the  moral  lights  around  us, 
when  he  contends  that  whoever  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  hold 
them!  He  is  penetrating,  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  human 
soul;  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty, 
when  he  prepares  the  public  mind  for  making  the  institution  of 
slavery  perpetual! 

(A  great  cheer  from  the  crowd). 

(Fade  and  cover  with  music;  the  spiritual. 

'O  Id  Nicodem  us'). 

(Fade  music,  holding  behind). 

Beecher:  How  could  they  call  him  awkward  and  ungainly?  He 
was  the  tall  man  eloquent! 

Ferris:  Quite,  Reverend  Beecher.  Yet  I  would  describe  him  in 
a  slightly  different  way. 

Blanchard:     Yes,  Squire  Ferris? 

Ferris:  I'd  say  he's  like  a  thorn  hedge  fence.  Horse  high,  pig 
tight,  bull  strong! 

Blanchard:  And  I  agree  with  you  both!  He's  a  man  earmarked 
— for  eternity! 

(Music  swells  to  quick  finish). 

Narrator:  We  present  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Knox  '87,  former 
President  of  the  College,  now  Associate  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.    Dr.  Finley: 

John  H.  Finley:  The  building  at  whose  side  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las stood  in  that  memorable  debate  is  the  only  building  now 
standing  that  had  an  intimate  association  with  any  one  of  these 
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historic  debates.  I  was  myself  a  half  century  ago  a  student  in 
that  college  of  which  Lincoln  said:  "At  last  I  have  gone 
through  Knox  College."  And  Knox  College  was  the  first  to 
give  him  the  honorary  degree  Doctor  of  Laws.  I  was  in  my 
early  days  its  President,  succeeding  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  who 
was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois when  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Lincoln 
used  to  call  him  "his  little  friend  the  big  schoolman  of  Illinois." 
Dr.  Bateman  often  said  that  he  was  the  last  person  to  take  the 
hand  of  Lincoln  as  he  set  out  to  Washington,  and  it  was  Dr. 
Bateman's  hand  that  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder  when  I  as- 
sumed office  as  President  of  Knox  as  in  apostolic  succession — 
so  near  did  I  come  to  Lincoln. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  old  college  building,  Old  Main, 
which  was  but  two  years  old  when  the  Debate  was  held,  has 
been  designated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  place  of 
national  historic  interest  and  is  being  preserved  as  a  permanent 
living  monument  to  the  faith  Lincoln  boldly  proclaimed — that 
those  who  fight  wrong  cannot  fail.  A  highest  authority  has 
said  that  these  debates  "rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  oratory 
of  all  time",  and  of  this  particular  debate  Miss  Tarbell.  the 
well-known  Lincoln  authority,  has  written  that  here  for  the 
first  time  in  the  series  Lincoln  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  final 
and  unanswerable  reason  for  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  that  it  was  a  wicked  institution. 

President  McKinley,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
President  Taft  have  spoken  from  the  steps  of  Old  Main.  The 
son  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  stood  where  his  father  stood. 
And  it  is  to  become  one  of  the  shrines  of  American  freedom. 
It  is  forever  to  be  associated  with  the  history  of  America,  in 
whose  heart  it  stands.  And  I  am  leaving  within  the  hour  to 
join  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  college  that  helped  to  make  this  a  major  event 
in  American  history. 
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(Music;  fade  for:) 
Closing  Announcement: 

You  have  heard  'Lincoln  Goes  to  College',  written  by  Wade 
Arnold,  with  grateful  thanks  both  to  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
Knox,  1891,  from  whose  researches  came  whatever  flavor  of  the 
prairies  was  recaptured  in  the  play,  and  to  John  H.  Finley 
for  the  epilogue. 

This    program   was    a    Blue   Network    presentation    of    the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  RCA  Building,  Radio  City. 
(Music  swells  to  station  announcement). 
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MORNING  SERVICE 
11:00  A.M. 

Prelude  :     Sonata  in  F  Major  Mendelssohn 

Allegro  Moderate 
Adagio 

Doxology 

Invocation  and  Lord's  Prayer  :  Reverend  M  .F.  Stuart,  Pastor 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Galesburg 

The  Gloria 

Scripture  Reading:     Dr.  James  Sterenberg,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Biblical  Literature 

Hymn  :    Faith  of  Our  Fathers 
(on  flyleaf  of  hymnal) 

Prayer,  with  Choral  Responses :  President  Carter  Davidson 

Anthem  :     Holy  is  God  the  Lord  (from  "Elijah")  Mendelssohn 

The  choirs  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches: 
Quartette  obbligato  sung  by  Mrs.  Marie  Cotton,  Miss  Dorothy 
Nelson,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Beatty,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Annegers. 

Sermon:     Dr.  Wilfred  S.  Rowell,  Pastor  of  the  Union  Church,  Hins- 
dale, Illinois 

Hymn:  113:    The  Church's  One  Foundation 

Sermon:     Dr.  Robert  Worth  Frank,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Anthem  :     And  Then  Shall  Your  Light  Break  Forth  (from  "Elijah") 

Mendelssohn 

Benediction  :     Reverend  M.  F.  Stuart 

Silent  Prayer 

Postlude 
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MUSICAL  VESPER  SERVICE 
4:30  P.M. 

Dr.  James  MacConnell  Weddell,  directing 

Processional:     114 — Glorious  Things  of  Thee  Are  Spoken 

Invocation  and  Choral  Response 

Anthem  :     King  All  Glorious  Barnby 

The  College  Choirs 

Tenor  Solo:     If  With  All  Your  Hearts  (from  "Elijah")  Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Newcomb 

Scripture  Reading 

Selections  : 

Ave,  Maris  Stella  Grieg 

Thou  Knowest,  Lord  Purcell 

Day  is  Dying  in  the  West  Christiansen 

The  A  Cappella  Choir 

Tenor  Solo  :     Then  Shall  the  Righteous  Shine  (from  "Elijah") 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Newcomb 

Hymn  35 :     Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day 

Selections  : 

Come,  Holy  Ghost  Palestrina 

Souls  of  the  Righteous  Noble 

The  Choirs 

Violin  Solo:     Romance  ("Concerto  in  D  Minor")  Wieniawski 

Miss  Isabelle  Terrill 

Anthem  :     Holy,  Holy,  Holy 

The  Choirs 
Solo:    Mr.  Newcomb 

Recessional:  321 — For  All  the  Saints 
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THE  COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOUNDERS  SUNDAY 

Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  President  of  Knox  College 

Reverend  Neil  Hansen,  Pastor  of  Central  Congregational  Church 

Reverend  M.  F.  Stuart,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

Dr.  John  Winter  Thompson,  chairman;  Dr.  James  MacConnell 
Weddell,  Miss  Blanche  M.  Boult,  Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Smith,  and  Miss 
Alice  C.  Lowrie. 

CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE 

Awaiting  news  from  their  emissaries  at  Vandalia,  the  Log  City- 
pioneers  met  on  February  15,  1837,  to  begin  the  organization  of  their 
church — an  institution  of  as  great  importance  in  their  minds  as  their 
college. 

The  first  church  meetings  were  held  alternately  "at  the  grove"  and 
in  Matthew  Chambers'  store  building;  but  when  the  Academy  was  finished 
in  1838,  it  was  used,  not  only  for  the  college  preparatory  classes,  but  for 
services  of  the  church  as  well. 

Outgrowing  the  narrow  quarters  of  that  building,  the  colonists  started 
to  plan  a  more  impressive  building — sixty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  long — 
which  stood  for  so  many  years  upon  the  site  of  this  morning's  meeting: 
Galesburg's  Old  First  Church. 

Knox  College's  first  Commencement  was  held  in  that  building,  as 
yet  unfinished,  in  1846;  and  when  the  dedication  of  the  finished  building 
was  held  two  years  later,  the  dedication  service  and  the  Knox  Baccalau- 
reate Service  were  combined. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  close 
unity  between  the  college  and  the  church  thus  founded. 
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INVOCATION  AND  LORD'S  PRAYER 
M.  F.  Stuart 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  come  with  glad  hearts  as  we  gather 
ourselves  together  in  Thy  name  today  and  we  thank  Thee,  our 
Father,  for  every  blessed  and  precious  memory  that  floods  our  hearts 
at  such  an  hour  as  this. 

We  ask,  O  God,  that  all  that  we  do  and  think  and  say  today 
might  be  to  the  honor  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ  Jesus  for  Whom 
the  church  stands,  and  grant  unto  us,  O  God,  that  something  of 
the  faith  and  something  of  the  consecration  and  something  of  the 
courage  that  was  manifested  here  a  century  ago  might  attend  us 
and  be  found  in  us  today,  for  we  ask  Thee  that  we  may  view  the 
second  century  boldly  and  confidently,  relying  upon  Thy  strength 
and  upon  Thyself.  Give  us  that  assurance  that  enables  us  to  see  how 
to  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which  strengthened!  us.  Bind  our 
hearts  together  even  as  we  bind  ourselves  together  as  we  pray: 

Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name;  Thy 
Kingdom  come;  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors;  and  lead  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,  for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever 
and  ever.    Amen. 

SCRIPTURE  READING 

James  Sterenberg 

"For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee, 
since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from 
the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any 
such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it? 

"Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  Jeho- 
vah he  is  God;  there  is  none  else  beside  him. 

"And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  he  chose  their 
seed  after  them. 

"Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that 
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Jehovah  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath: 
there  is  none  else. 

"Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  his  statutes,  and  his  command- 
ments, which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong 
thy  days  upon  the  earth,  which  Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee, 
for  ever. 

"Give  ear,  O  my  people,  to  my  law:  incline  your  ears  to  the 
words  of  my  mouth. 

"I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable:  I  will  utter  dark  sayings 
of  old: 

"Which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  have  told 
us. 

"We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children,  shewing  to  the 
generation  to  come  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  his  strength,  and  his 
wonderful  works  that  he  hath  done. 

"For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed  a  law 
in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers,  that  they  should  make 
them  known  to  their  children: 

"That  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  chil- 
dren which  should  be  born;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to 
their  children: 

"That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the 
works  of  God,  but  keep  his  commandments. 

"My  son,  forget  not  my  law;  but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  com- 
mandments : 

"For  length  of  days  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to 
thee. 

"Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee:  bind  them  about  thy 
neck;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart: 

"So  shalt  thou  find  favour  and  good  understanding  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto 
thine  own  understanding. 
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"In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths. 

"Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes :  fear  Jehovah,  and  depart  from 
evil. 

"It  shall  be  health  to  thy  navel,  and  marrow  to  thy  bones. 

"Honour  Jehovah  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first  fruits 
of  thine  increase: 

"So  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall 
burst  out  with  new  wine." 

I  have  read  selections  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

PRAYER 

Carter  Davidson 

O  God,  Creator  of  our  universe  and  of  all  mankind,  we  join  in 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Thee  this  morning  for  Thy  manifold  blessings 
to  us  and  to  all  men.  Especially  are  we  thankful  for  Thy  guidance 
and  protection  of  this  our  beloved  community,  whose  founders  we 
honor  here  this  day.  We  know  that  Thine  was  the  voice  which 
inspired  their  labors,  guiding  the  hand  that  built  and  guiding  that 
which  represented  their  reward. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  college  which  they  founded  in  Thy 
name;  for  its  teachers  led  by  a  vision  of  Thy  Kingdom;  for  the  stu- 
dents who  have  come  from  its  halls  into  the  service  of  their  fellow 
men. 

We  thank  Thee  for  these  churches  united  in  common  devotion 
to  Thee,  serving  our  city  and  our  college  through  a  hundred  years 
in  Thy  name. 

Thy  blessings  are  indeed  manifold,  but  we  realize  that  every 
gift  must  be  used  if  it  is  to  serve  its  true  purpose.  This  city,  this 
college  and  these  churches  are  ours,  but  ours  only  in  trust.  To  Thee 
we  must  render  account.  Let  us  not  misuse  them  nor  allow  them  to 
lie  idle.    Give  to  us  the  strength  which  is  Thine,  bringing  light  and 
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life  to  all  who  come,  to  us  to  labor — all  that  Thy  Kingdom  may 
come  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of  all  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  in  the  past  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  INTRODUCTIONS 
Carter  Davidson 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  after- 
noon at  4:30,  in  this  same  building,  there  will  be  a  musical  vesper 
service  to  which  all  are  invited;  the  two  choirs  of  the  college,  together 
with  some  alumni  soloists,  are  participating  in  the  program,  which 
I  know  will  bring  not  only  inspiration  but  joy  to  all  of  us. 

Last  Sunday  the  congregations  of  these  two  churches  met 
together  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  perfect  symbol  of  the  union  of  the  two  great  bodies  in  one 
spirit.  Today  we  meet  again,  and  to  our  number  are  joined  the 
faculty,  the  students,  the  trustees,  the  alumni  of  Knox  College — the 
college  which  throughout  a  century  has  been  joined  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  these  two  great  churches  in  building  Christ's  King- 
dom. Now  we  face  a  new  century  resolved  that  we  shall  go  forward 
with  a  united  front.  To  this  service  of  reconsecration  and  rededica- 
tion  to  these  noble  ideals  for  which  the  churches  and  the  college 
have  stood  for  a  century,  we  have  called  two  men,  outstanding  in 
their  denominations,  who  in  themselves  personify  the  ideals  of  per- 
sonality which  we  teach:  Dr.  Rowell,  Pastor  of  the  Union  Church, 
Hinsdale,  Illinois,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Dr.  Frank,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  and  Ethics  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 

It  is  perhaps  unusual  to  have  two  sermons  at  one  church  ser- 
vice, but  this  is  an  unusual  occasion,  and  what  could  be  more 
appropriate,  a  more  fitting  symbol  of  our  reunion  this  morning, 
than  to  have  these  two  representatives  of  these  great  denominations, 
these  two  original  churches  here  in  Galesburg,  come  to  us,  bringing 
us  a  message  of  rededication,  reconsecration  and  reunion?    They 
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here  today  speak  not  only  from  a  common  pulpit  but  also  in  a 
common  cause. 

Our  first  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Rowell,  and  then  without  further 
introduction,  after  we  have  sung  our  hymn  of  reunion,  Dr.  Frank 
will  follow Dr.  Rowell. 

THE  PILGRIM  FAITH  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 
Wilfred  S.  Rowell 

Mr.  President,  friends  of  these  churches  and  of  this  college, 
who  are  gathered  here  this  morning: 

President  Davidson,  in  introducing  me,  in  speaking  about  two 
sermons,  said  nothing  as  to  whether  these  two  sermons  had  to  divide 
the  time  or  whether  we  could  have  twice  as  long.  I  shall  have  to 
leave  it  to  you,  how  you  stand  it  and  how  we  get  along,  as  far  as 
the  time  is  concerned. 

I  count  myself  very  fortunate  this  morning  to  bring  to  you  the 
congratulations  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  been  happy  to  have  a  belief  in  this  sort  of  heritage, 
having  been  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  a  sister  college  of  Knox, 
with  whom  we  have  had  a  very  happy  athletic  and  forensic  relation- 
ship for  these  many  years,  and  also  as  a  director  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  to  which  many  of  the  graduates  of  Knox 
College  have  gone  for  their  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
some  of  whom  I  have  in  my  classes.  And  there  is  also  a  man  who 
is  one  of  my  dear  friends,  one  of  your  graduates  of  Knox  College 
and  one  of  your  most  honored  trustees;  we  often  get  together  and 
talk  about  the  common  problems  that  lie  before  our  Christian 
colleges. 

I  will  speak  to  you  for  a  little  time  this  morning  upon  "The 
Pilgrim  Faith  in  the  Christian  College." 

We  are  reminded,  as  we  gather  here  today,  that  the  Pilgrims, 
very  soon  after  they  settled  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  set  about  to 
organize  a  college,  and  so  they  organized  Harvard  University  in 
1636.    As  the  Pilgrim  fathers  wended  their  way  westward,  as  soon 
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as  they  had  settled  the  simple  organization  of  their  civic  life,  they, 
too,  immediately  set  to  work  to  establish  colleges,  and  so  from  east 
to  west,  down  all  these  years,  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
followers  of  the  Pilgrim  faith  have  established  fifty-six  colleges  and 
ten  theological  seminaries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Knox  College 
stands  tenth  in  the  order  of  organization  after  Harvard  and  sixth 
among  those  organized  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  are  thinking  this  morning  of  the  relationship  of  the  college 
to  the  church  and  to  the  Christian  relationship  and  as  I  think  about 
it  I  want  to  mention  three  basic  relationships  and  three  basic  prin- 
ciples that  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  service  of  the  Christian  college  for 
the  past  and  for  the  future.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Harvard  University  was  organized,  as  very  definitely  stated  by 
its  original  board  of  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  training  ministers. 
Their  definite  statement  now  stands  written  on  one  of  the  gates  of 
Harvard  University:  "For  the  Training  of  Christian  Ministers", 
that  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  might  be 
maintained  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  There  was  this  very  close 
and  intimate  relationship  from  the  very  first,  established  between  the 
college  and  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  presence  and 
reality  of  God  vital  and  alive  in  their  common  life.  We  are  think- 
ing in  these  days  of  the  special  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
the  Christian  college,  and  we  base  this  need  today  upon  that 
same  principle,  the  need  of  maintaining  the  ideals  of  the  principles 
of  God  in  our  common  life.  We  are  living  in  a  day  of  rapid  change 
and  of  great  social  and  economic  instability,  and  the  thing  that  we 
need  more  than  anything  else  in  these  days  is  some  sense  of  the 
great  foundation  upon  which  we  may  rest  our  life,  and  that  alone 
can  be  in  our  faith  in  the  eternal  God. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  fifty  years  or  more  when  the 
relationship  between  religion  and  the  college  and  between  the  college 
and  the  church  have  unfortunately  been  far  apart,  due  specifically,  I 
suppose,  to  the  development  of  the  new  science  and  of  the  feeling 
for  many  years  that  there  was  an  essential  basic  conflict  between 
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science  and  religion.  But,  fortunately,  this  point  of  view  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Our  great  and  leading  scientists  are  now  men  with 
an  avowed  basic  faith  in  God,  and  our  psychologists,  to  whom  men 
are  inclined  to  listen  much  more  today  than  they  are  to  the  preach- 
ers, feel  that  religion  and  a  basic  faith  in  God  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  common  life.  They  assure  us  that  we  must  find  in  our  re- 
ligious feeling,  in  our  sense  of  God  and  our  need  of  Him — that  we 
must  find  there  the  dynamic  force  for  all  the  things  that  we  need 
that  are  most  essential  in  our  modern  life.  They  are  teaching  us 
those  old  and  established  principles  which  we  have  so  easily  forgot- 
ten during  so  many  years,  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  not  some 
far-off  ideal,  seemingly  impossible  for  men  to  attain  unto,  but  they 
are  the  way  in  which,  and  the  only  way  in  which,  we  can  learn  to 
live  at  all  in  our  modern  life.  And  so  the  modern  college,  as  it 
faces  its  problems  and  opportunities  of  the  future,  will  need  to  give 
to  us  a  new  faith  in  the  enduring  and  the  eternal  foundation  of  a 
faith  in  God. 

As  we  go  back  and  look  over  the  founding  of  these  earlier  col- 
leges we  find  that  the  second  great  purpose  for  which  they  were 
founded  was  a  need  of  guidance  in  a  confused  and  uncharted  world. 
They  were  men  and  women  of  those  days  who  came  into  the  wilder- 
ness. The  world  out  of  which  they  came  was  a  confused  world  and 
they  knew  not  what  was  before  them.  But  they  were  sure  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  learning  wisdom.  One  was  learning  wisdom  from 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  men  might  find  wisdom  from  the  past 
was  to  learn  through  books,  to  study  the  literature  and  the  history, 
the  sources  of  wisdom.  And  so  the  central  method  of  instruction 
and  of  placing  before  young  people  ways  in  which  they  might 
find  the  right  way  to  God  was  in  studying  and  reading  the  works  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  past.  But  in  addition  to  that,  the  Christian 
college  placed  a  tremendous  importance  upon  the  leadership  and 
guidance  that  came  from  the  contact  and  in  the  inspiration  in  living 
and  working  with  the  wise  men  of  the  present.  They  emphasized 
from  the  very  first  the  power  that  came  from  that  intimate  contact 
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that  was  possible  where  the  number  of  students  was  comparatively 
few  and  where  the  teacher  could  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  stu- 
dents whom  he  taught,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  services 
of  the  Christian  college.  Through  all  these  years  it  stands  out  in 
relative  contrast  to  the  principles  and  the  method  of  the  great  uni- 
versities made  up  of  their  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  in  which  lecture  courses  are  not  infrequently 
attended  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  students  and  in  which 
all  the  contact  that  the  student  has  with  a  course  is  with  some  in- 
structor who  reads  his  themes  or  his  paper.  A  Christian  college  has 
always  emphasized  the  power  that  came  from  the  personal  contact 
with  the  wise  men  of  their  day  and  it  is  of  no  small  significance  that 
the  two  greatest  universities  of  America,  Yale  and  Harvard,  have, 
during  the  past  ten  years,  spent  millions  of  dollars  of  money  in  es- 
tablishing what  they  call  "colleges"  in  which  they  might  group 
together  one  or  two  hundred  students  with  an  intimate  relationship 
with  their  instructor  and  their  professors  and  so  building  up  in  the 
University  that  thing  which  Beloit  and  Knox  and  Carleton  have  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  system.  And  as  the  college  looks  forward 
to  its  great  work  of  the  future  we  pray  that  it  may  keep  very  warm 
and  very  vital  those  personal  relationships  between  the  teacher  and 
the  student. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  as  we  look  back  on  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Pilgrim  fathers  laid  the  foundations  of  their  colleges,  we 
see  the  emphasis  which  they  placed  upon  the  need  of  the  individual's 
growth  and  expression.  They  did  not  know  much  about  modern 
psychology  but  they  did  know  and  they  did  sense  something  of  the 
almost  infinite  capacity  and  capabilities  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
the  human  personality,  and  their  effort  was — in  their  limited  way 
and  with  their  limited  equipment  in  those  far-off  years — their  pur- 
pose was  to  see  that  those  innate  capacities  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  human  soul  were  developed  to  their  very  largest  degree. 
They  founded  these  colleges  in  the  early  day  to  train  ministers  to 
serve  their  fellow  men,  to  teach  them  the  basic  principles  of  a  faith 
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in  God,  and  a  part  of  that — yes,  its  largest  part — was  a  service  to 
one's  fellow  men,  and  out  of  that  service  they  attained  the  largest 
development  of  our  own  life.  We  may  well  pause  to  meditate  upon 
this  great  principle  this  morning,  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
individual  seems  increasingly  to  have  less  and  less  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  in  which  the  trends  are  for  the  limitation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  subservience  of  the  individual  to  the  state,  to  the 
political  and  to  the  social  and  to  the  industrial  order.  And  so  it 
seems  that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  individual  has  become  but  a 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  life. 

We  are  taught  in  these  days  that  the  greatest  success  and  the 
greatest  methods  for  the  expression  of  one's  individuality,  the  great- 
est source  of  growth,  comes  only  through  force.  There  was  the 
will  to  bow  by  connecting  with  some  great  system  of  government 
and  finance,  and  having  bowed  our  knees,  we  found  our  world  and 
our  civilization  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  We  come  back 
in  these  days  to  the  faith  and  the  purpose  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and 
we  come  back  under  their  leadership  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
read  again  when  he  said  that  "He  that  would  be  greatest  among 
you  shall  be  your  servant"  and  that  the  source  of  all  the  individual 
growth  and  expression  of  any  importance  came  only  as  men  learned 
to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of  some  great  human  devotion. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  founding  of  our  commonwealth  we 
realize  that  the  opportunities  for  the  individual  were  limitless. 
There  were  no  bears  in  the  forests  in  those  days,  the  forests  of  trees 
or  forests  of  life  or  forests  of  social  organization,  and  there  were 
times  that  demanded  great  self-sacrifice.  And  those  men  and  women 
preachers  and  statesmen,  and  the  leaders  in  the  common  relation- 
ships of  life,  were  dominated  by  that  spirit,  and  because  of  it  and 
through  it  we  find  the  answer  to  that  question  that  so  many  people 
are  asking  today:  "Why  is  it  that  there  were  so  many  more  great 
men  in  the  days  of  the  founding  of  America  and  the  adoption  of  its 
constitution  than  there  have  ever  been  since?"  I  say,  we  find  the 
answer  because  here  were  men  who>  due  to  the  demand  of  their 
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times  and  the  need  of  their  fellow  men,  found  the  growth  of  their 
personality  and  the  expression  of  their  character  in  a  great  sacrifice 
for  their  fellow  men,  and  we  need  in  these  days  to  go  back  and  re- 
member, when  we  are  thinking  about  academic  life  and  about 
teachers  and  the  sources  of  wisdom,  that  Jesus  still  stands  as  the 
greatest  teacher  and  as  the  world's  wisest  leader.  We  meet  on  this 
day  so  close  to  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  touch  of  whose 
life  remains  a  mark  upon  this  city,  and  we  remember  that  in  his  most 
exalted  and  his  most  profound  moments  the  source  of  his  meditation 
was  upon  the  law  of  God.  And  the  molding  influence  in  these  days 
of  such  rapid  change  and  of  such  tremendous  powers — we  find  that 
the  molding  influences  that  are  to  fit  anything  that  is  permanent 
upon  our  life  are  being  made  for  us  by  other  great  men,  great  souls 
made  great  by  their  sense  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 

So  I  believe  this  morning  that  Knox  College  and  its  sister 
colleges  have  before  them  the  greatest  opportunity  in  their  history, 
greater  opportunities  than  ever  lay  before  Harvard  University  in 
1636  or  Knox  College  in  1837.  The  spirits  of  the  Pilgrims  renew 
their  faith  and  their  spirit  in  the  high  purposes  of  the  men  of  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  use  Christian 
education  as  our  means  of  stability  and  of  guidance  of  the  perfect 
power  in  the  service  of  and  in  the  influence  of  these  Christian  col- 
leges, we  find  the  promise  of  the  way  to  meet  the  mighty  modern 
problems  of  change  and  reconstruction  with  wisdom  and  with  faith. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DUTY  OF  NON-CONFORMITY 
Robert  Worth  Frank 

In  many  quarters  today  there  is  an  anxious  concern  about  the 
rise  of  dictatorships  in  the  world,  despotisms  which  bode  ill  for 
mankind.  Many  persons  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  as  in  Japan  and  Russia, 
and  upon  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  one  man  as  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  There  is  another  kind  of  tyranny,  however,  probably 
just  as  ominous  as  the  tyranny  of  men,  and  that  is  the  tyranny  of 
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ideas,  especially  the  tyranny  of  the  ruling  idea  of  an  epoch.  These 
ruling  ideas  lay  men's  minds  to  sleep  so  quietly,  they  enslave  their 
wills  so  gently,  so  subtly,  that  their  victims  are  scarcely  aware  of 
their  state  of  servitude.  We  succumb  to  these  ruling  ideas  so  gradu- 
ally, we  serve  them  so  uncritically,  we  escape  from  them  only  after 
such  a  long  struggle,  that  their  tyranny  is  in  some  respects  more 
powerful  and  pitiless  than  the  tyranny  of  men. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  dominance  of  the  supernatural  idea 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  was  the  idea  that  the  processes  of  nature, 
in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  men,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  direct  intervention  and  control  of  demons  and  angels  and 
even  of  God  Himself.  For  a  thousand  years  this  supernatural  idea 
was  so  prevalent  that  it  blinded  men  to  the  significance  and  play  of 
natural  forces  and  effectively  checked,  if  it  did  not  practically  stop, 
the  scientific  study  of  nature.  It  led  medicine,  jurisprudence,  polit- 
ical science  and  religion  into  the  most  absurd  methods  for  getting 
supernatural  light  and  supernatural  power.  Witness  the  trial  by 
combat,  the  resort  to  witches  and  soothsayers  for  knowledge  about 
the  future,  the  reliance  upon  the  magical  efficacy  of  sacraments,  and 
the  pathetic  trust  in  astrology  which  survives  down  to  the  present. 
At  times  one  is  tempted  to  agree  with  William  Graham  Sumner's 
statement  that  the  sum  of  human  superstition,  like  the  sum  of  energy 
in  the  universe,  tends  to  remain  constant. 

Or  consider  the  more  recent  ruling  idea  of  progress,  that  opiate 
of  the  learned  and  the  prosperous  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  this  idea  there  was  a  coiled  spring  at  the  center  of  history 
which  was  inevitably  pushing  civilization  to  ever  higher  cultural, 
moral,  and  spiritual  levels.  It  so  dazzled  men's  eyes  with  the  inven- 
tions of  science,  the  expansion  of  machine  industry,  and  the  vast 
increase  of  wealth  that  it  blinded  them  to  the  inhuman  lags  and 
cruel  injustices  in  our  economic  and  industrial  relationships.  Many 
brilliant  obituaries  have  been  written  over  this  doctrine  of  sure-fire 
progress  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.    Let  us  hope 
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that  it  has  been  so  securely  interred  in  its  grave  that  it  will  never 
rise  and  shine  again. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  popularly  interpreted  and 
understood  by  some,  has  foisted  upon  us  another  tyrannous  idea 
whose  yoke  we,  as  persons  and  Christians,  must  cast  off,  or  else  we 
cease  to  be  either  persons  or  Christians.  To  the  scientific  theory 
of  evolution  no  informed  mind  can  object.  It  has  been  as  securely 
established  as  any  scientific  conclusion  can  be.  But  as  popularly 
interpreted  and  adopted  as  a  philosophy  of  life  by  many  persons 
it  has  disseminated  a  pernicious  idea.  That  idea  is  that  in  the  bio- 
logical struggle  for  existence  the  successful  animal  passively  fits  in 
and  conforms  to  nature  and  her  demands.  And  the  unwarranted 
deduction  drawn  from  this  erroneous  premise  is  that  man,  if  he 
would  survive  and  be  successful,  must  also  fit  in  and  conform  to 
things  as  they  are.  Or  better,  since  evolution  posits  a  dynamic, 
flowing  world,  man  must  swim  with  the  main  current  if  he  would 
keep  afloat  and  be  in  the  swim  at  all.  Otherwise,  he  chokes  and 
sinks. 

And  so  from  Charles  Darwin  down  to  the  latest  edition  of 
Emily  Post  the  ruling  idea  of  multitudes  has  been  that  of  a  perfectly 
harmonious  adjustment,  of  fitting  in,  of  respectable  conformity  to 
the  order  of  nature  and  to  the  fashion  of  this  world. 

Now  my  contention  is  the  very  opposite.  My  contention  is 
that  whatever  may  be  required  of  man  as  an  animal  and  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  nature,  that  as  a  person  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  spirit,  his  main  problem  is  to  be  the  right  sort  of  a  misfit. 
In  the  struggle  for  biological  survival  he  may  need,  as  any  other 
animal,  to  conform  to  nature  at  certain  points.  But  as  a  person, 
above  all  as  a  Christian,  his  primary  duty  is  to  be  a  non-conformist 
of  the  right  kind.  So  my  message  is  a  plea  for  the  Christian  duty 
of  non-conformity. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  evolution  in  nature  has  never  been, 
precisely  speaking,  a  passive  fitting  in  to  a  fixed  scheme  of  things. 
According  to  Herbert  Spencer  the  simplest  formula  of  evolution  is 
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"the  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations."  But 
that  is  not  more  than  half  the  story  among  the  lower  organisms  and 
is  less  than  half  among  the  higher.  Life  has  been  just  as  much  an 
adjustment  of  external  relations  to  satisfy  and  to  fulfill  internal 
needs  and  desires.  "Even  a  clam  acts  upon  its  environment  and 
modifies  it  to  some  extent,"  says  John  Dewey.  And,  when  we  come 
to  man,  he  can  be  adequately  described  only  if  we  call  him  "nature's 
insurgent  son".  For  man  simply  refuses  to  fit  into  nature  like  a  bit 
of  blue  sky  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 

So  little  true  is  Spencer's  formula  at  the  human  level  that  man 
has  literally  transformed  the  face  of  nature.  He  has  continually  re- 
made his  environment,  has  built  Venice  upon  the  sea,  Gary  upon 
the  sand,  and  has  dug  a  navigable  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  is  at  present  charting,  directing  and  redirecting  the 
course  of  rivers,  so  that  flood  disasters  such  as  we  have  recently  wit- 
nessed will  be  mitigated  if  not  prevented  in  the  future.  And  if  he 
has  not  made  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  he  has, 
at  least,  made  it  hum  with  tractors  and  bloom  with  corn  and  wheat. 

This  notion  that  the  chief  problem  of  life  is  to  fit  in,  to  attain 
a  comfortable,  harmonious  adjustment  to  things  as  they  are,  is  not 
only  an  inadequate  half-truth  at  the  level  of  the  lower  biological 
organism;  it  is  positively  disastrous  when  adopted  as  the  rule  of  life 
at  the  level  of  the  personal,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual.  For  here 
the  problem  of  life  is  not  that  of  mere  existence  and  survival;  it  is 
basically  that  of  intellectual  development,  moral  growth  and  spir- 
itual excellence.  And  that  means  it  is  a  problem,  not  of  fitting  in, 
but  of  being  the  right  sort  of  a  misfit. 

Be  it  noted  that  the  problem  is  not  to  be  any  kind  of  a  misfit. 
For  misfits  are  both  the  hope  and  the  despair  of  the  world.  Many 
kinds  are  useless  and  fruitless,  sheer  waste.  Some  of  them  are  even 
worse,  are  damaging  liabilities.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these 
sterile  and  obstructive  misfits. 

There  are,  first,  the  relatively  harmless  misfits.  Here  belong 
the  cranks  and  eccentrics  whose  eccentricities  are  idle  and  do  no 
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serious  damage.  They  are  either  naturally  odd  or  they  affect  the 
odd  and  the  bizarre.  Often  they. are  amusing,  sometimes  they  are 
'mildly  irritating.  Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  dogmatize  here 
and  to  say  that  this  is  a  poor  kind  of  misfit  to  specialize  in.  The 
world  has  enough  sharp  corners,  rough  edges  and  surfaces  of  fric- 
tion without  anyone's  specializing  in  their  increase.  If  one  is  an 
eccentric  by  nature  or  training,  his  responsibility  is  not  to  magnify 
but  to  diminish  his  eccentricities  in  so  far  as  they  hinder  effective 
service  to  or  congenial  fellowship  with  his  kind. 

We  might  call  these  eccentrics  fussy  misfits.  They  are  rest- 
lessly busy  about  trifles.  They  may  have  a  certain  nuisance  value. 
But  that  is  not  a  very  high  type  of  value.  And  it  is  a  value  that  is 
the  more  appreciated  the  more  it  disappears. 

In  the  second  place  there  are  the  vocational  misfits,  the  round 
pegs  in  square  holes.  These  are  often  pathetic  figures.  The  pro- 
fessions and  trades  are  strewn  with  them:  the  farmer  who  should 
have  been  a  lawyer,  the  preacher  who  should  have  been  a  salesman, 
the  doctor  who  should  have  been  an  undertaker,  and  the  tailor  who 
should  have  been  a  butcher.  We  have  all  met  some  such.  We 
might  call  these  functional  misfits.  As  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  the  division  of  labor  multiplies,  this  problem  of  finding 
one's  work  in  the  world  grows  more  difficult.  There  is  no  easy,  in- 
fallible solution  of  the  problem  for  any  youth.  Each  of  us  must 
carefully  study,  feel  and  explore  his  way  into  his  life-work. 

In  the  third  place  there  are  the  obstructive  misfits,  those  who 
resist  the  spirit  and  processes  of  constructive  change.  Usually  such 
men  are  driven  either  by  an  expansive  desire  for  power  not  yet  at- 
tained, or  by  some  defensive  interest  in  privilege  already  possessed. 
In  either  case  they  check  and  thwart  wholesome  advance.  In  world 
politics,  for  example,  Hitler  would  be  cited  by  some.  Hitler  might 
have  made  a  very  useful  tribal  chieftain.  He  has  probably  been 
born  too  late  to  render  any  large  service  to  the  men  of  today. 

In  economics  we  have  the  stand-patters  who  oppose  all  amelior- 
ative change.     Some  of  these  glorifiers  of  the  status  quo  would 
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doubtless  have  made  excellent  administrators  in  a  static,  primitive 
community  with  its  relatively  immobile  economy.  Today,  they  are, 
I  suspect,  the  chief  provocators  of  that  revolutionary  spirit  which 
they  so  bitterly  deplore.  In  religion  we  always  have  the  Scribes  and 
the  Pharisees  who  "shut  up  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  against  men" 
for  "they  neither  go  in  themselves,  nor  suffer  them  that  are  entering 
to  go  in". 

We  might  call  these  frustrating  misfits.  From  their  viewpoint 
the  world  is  their  oyster.  But  they  are  indifferent  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  outlook  and  practice — for  the  oyster! 

Finally,  there  are  what  we  may  term  the  fearsome  misfits,  the 
criminal,  the  insane,  and  the  feeble-minded.  These  tragic  non- 
conformists were  usually  summarily  dealt  with  in  primitive  groups. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  weight.  Humanitarian 
and  Christian  sentiment  ensures  their  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
treatment  today.  But  they  are  increasing  at  an  appalling  rate  and 
are  becoming  an  ever  heavier  dead  weight.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
the  products  of  remediable  social  conditions,  society  should  remove 
or  change  the  processes  which  foster  their  growth.  Otherwise,  they 
will  soon  become  a  seriously  retarding  drag  upon  communal  life, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  already  so. 

These  are  some  of  the  misfits  which  are  a  dread  and  a  menace 
to  society.  I  have  not  exhausted  the  types  but  these  are  among  the 
chief.  No  man  of  good  conscience  and  sound  sense  will  want  to 
be  numbered  among  them. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  misfit  which  we  here  are  doubly- 
bound  to  be.  I  say  doubly-bound  because  we  are  educationally 
privileged  folk  and  because  all  of  us  have  been  touched  by  and 
many  of  us  are  centrally  devoted  to  the  Christian  tradition.  I  might 
even  say  that  we  are  trebly-bound  because  we  here  this  morning 
are  the  heirs  and  beneficiaries  of  those  founders  of  church  and  col- 
lege in  Galesburg  who  held  that  religion  and  education  are  as  nec- 
essary as  ax  and  plow  in  subduing  and  transforming  a  wilderness 
into  a  habitable  abode  for  man. 
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Now,  what  is  the  right  kind  of  a  misfit?  To  employ  a  current 
oft-abused  adjective,  we  should  be  creative  misfits.  In  line  with 
our  previous  designations  we  might  call  these  fertile  misfits.  Their 
mission  is  to  be  a  seminal  nucleus  of  new  life,  is  to  keep  alive  the 
vital  principle  of  growth  in  human  society.  Their  function  is  that 
of  a  grain  of  wheat  which  "except  it  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit". 

As  educationally  privileged  men  and  women  we  should  be 
creative  misfits.  Our  United  States  commissioner  of  education  esti- 
mates that  in  our  population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million, 
two  million  have  graduated  from  college  or  university.  Further- 
more, approximately  one  million  students  were  enrolled  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  last  September.  Let  us  be  generous  and  assume 
that  all  of  those  now  enrolled  will  graduate,  including  the  present 
senior  class  at  Knox  College.  That  means  that  you,  in  your  genera- 
tion of  work  and  service,  will  be  among  the  privileged  three  million 
in  a  total  population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million.  Let  us 
be  still  more  generous  and  include  among  the  educationally  priv- 
ileged all  those  who  have  ever  attended  college  for  any  period,  how- 
ever short.  All  of  these  will  constitute  only  about  three  percent  of 
our  total  population.    Now,  that  is  a  strategic  three  percent! 

What  difference  will  the  education  of  that  three  percent  make 
in  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  other  ninety-seven  percent?  More 
directly,  will  your  four  years  in  college  make  any  real  difference  in 
the  communities  in  which  you  will  live?  Or  will  they  represent  just 
a  pleasant  four-year  interlude  in  a  drama  that  would  have  ended  in 
about  the  same  way  anyhow?  Having  enjoyed  expert  instruction 
in  American  ideals  of  civic  and  political  life,  will  you  acquiesce  in 
the  complacency  of  so  much  American  civic  life,  and  will  you  accept 
without  protest  or  conflict  the  corrupt  practices  of  so  much  of  our 
political  life?  Will  you  be  another  good  "yes  man"  or  "yes 
woman"?  Having  studied  science,  will  you  be  silent  in  the  presence 
of  error,  superstition  and  obscurantism?  Having  studied  history 
and  psychology,  will  you  be  gullible  in  the  presence  of  reigning 
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dogmatisms  or  fall  an  easy  victim  to  any  plausible,  popular  propa- 
ganda? Will  you  believe  what  everybody  says  because  everybody 
says  it,  and  will  you  do  what  everybody  does  because  everybody 
does  it?  If  you  dwell  in  Main  Street  will  you  be  just  another  Main 
Street  mind?  Or  if  you  reside  on  Fifth  Avenue  will  you  be  just 
another  Fifth  Avenue  spirit? 

Dean  Gauss  of  Princeton  University  has  pointed  out  that  civ- 
ilizations die  at  the  center,  not  on  the  periphery.  Just  where  is  the 
center  of  a  civilization?  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  say  that 
it  is  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  possess  its  cultural  treasures.  I  sus- 
pect the  center  of  a  civilization  is  found  in  the  propelling  motives, 
the  dynamic  ideals,  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  its  culturally  privi- 
leged minorities.  These  determine  the  health  or  morbidity  of  a 
civilization.  When  these  succumb  to  apathy,  easy-going  conform- 
ity, greed,  avarice,  and  cupidity,  their  civilization  is  dead  or  dying. 
But  when  these  are  animated  by  moral  sincerity,  a  passion  for  jus- 
tice, a  determination  to  be  both  intelligent  and  adventurous  for  the 
sake  of  high  cultural  and  spiritual  values,  their  civilization  cannot 
perish. 

You  college  men  and  women  have  been  called  America's  "stra  • 
tegic  million".  But  are  you?  That  will  depend  upon  whether,  in 
the  future,  you  slump  back  and  fit  in,  or  become  creative  misfits. 
We  here  this  morning  hope  you  will  prove  to  be  a  strategic  million 
and  not  another  lost  legion. 

The  Christian  is  under  a  definite  scriptural  injunction  to  be  a 
creative  misfit.  One  of  the  seminal  minds  of  the  centuries  was  St. 
Paul.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  developed  a  moving  and  ma- 
jestic argument.  When  he  came  to  conclude  this  argument  he 
epitomized  his  message  in  a  single  sentence,  as  sharp,  clean,  and 
accurate  as  an  expert  rifle  shot.  It  is  found  in  Romans  12:2.  "And 
be  not  conformed  to  this  world;  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew- 
ing of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  accept- 
able, and  perfect  will  of  God".  You  may  pursue  that  passage 
through  all  recent  translations  or  return  to  the  original  Greek  text, 
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and  you  will  find  that  the  emphasis  and  import  remain  the  same. 
We  are  not  to  be  moulded  to  this  world  or  to  take  pattern  by  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  but  are  to  be  transformed  and  therefore 
transformers. 

One  hesitates  to  add  a  single  word  of  comment  lest  one  spoil 
the  incisiveness  of  this  summary  injunction.  Here,  once  and  for 
all,  St.  Paul  defines  the  role  and  function  of  every  Christian  in  any 
age,  any  culture,  any  epoch.  He  is  to  be  a  nucleus  of  penetrative, 
transforming,  spiritual  energy  by  virtue  of  the  transformation  which 
has  been  wrought  in  his  own  mind  and  heart. 

The  world  today  needs  such  constructive,  spiritual  non- 
conformists. There  is  so  much  that  should  be  re-thought,  re-made, 
and  redeemed.  Modern  civilization,  like  the  Gadarene  demoniac, 
seems  possessed  of  demons,  and  like  his  their  name  is  legion. 

We  need  to  rethink  and  to  redeem  our  movies,  with  their 
almost  irresistible  appeal  to  youth,  their  lewdness,  their  vulgarity, 
and  so  often  their  filth.  We  need  to  think  soberly  about  the  fact 
that  the  day  dreams  and  play  of  fancy  of  some  one  hundred  million 
Americans  is  standardized  each  week  in  Hollywood. 

We  need  to  rethink  and  to  repent  of  our  political  life  which, 
because  of  the  civic  indifference  of  good  people,  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  designs  of  crafty,  selfish  and  unscrupulous  men.  We 
need  to  rethink  and  to  refashion  our  economic  morality  which,  in 
time  of  crisis,  permits  us  to  discharge  ten  million  workers  from  the 
payrolls  of  business  and  industry  and  to  thrust  them  upon  the  com- 
munity for  support  out  of  public  tax  funds.  We  need  to  rethink 
and  to  transform  our  commercial  and  industrial  order  which,  by 
virtue  of  applied  science  and  business  enterprise,  has  brought  us  into 
a  land  of  potential  plenty  for  all,  and  yet  wherein  from  ten  to  twenty 
percent  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  America  still  live  below  a 
decent  subsistence  level  of  existence. 

We  need,  certainly,  to  redeem  our  militant,  jingoistic  patriot- 
ism which  fits  "like  dust  in  the  eyes  and  sand  in  the  bearings"  into 
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the  cultural  and  technological  system  of  the  modern  inter-meshed, 
interdependent  world. 

You  see,  a  Christian  in  an  unChristian  social  order  is  simply 
predestined  to  be  a  misfit.  When  he  ceases  to  be  an  insurgent,  when 
he  fits  in  and  conforms,  he  is  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor,  he  is  leaven 
that  has  lost  its  lifting  power. 

As  church  and  college,  religion  and  education  commemorate 
this  centennial,  may  both  be  rededicated  to  their  creative  and  trans- 
forming mission  in  this  Middle  West. 

BENEDICTION 
M.  F.  Stuart 

Now  unto  Him  Who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to 
present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding 
joy,  to  the  only  wise  God,  our  Savior,  be  glory  and  majesty,  do- 
minion and  power,  both  now  and  forever.     Amen. 
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WLS,  9:00-9:15  a.m.,  C.  S.  T. 
February  15,  1937 

Lyman  Kay  Seymour  Hall,  Knox  Campus 

WLS  Announcer:  And  now,  friends,  as  part  of  the  new  WLS 
educational  program  series  we  plan  to  take  you  to  the  campus 
of  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  where  the  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  of  the  college  and  the  city  is  being  celebrated. 
Julian  Bentley,  WLS  News-Editor  and  a  Knox  graduate,  is  at 
the  microphone  in  Lyman  Kay  Seymour  Hall  on  the  Knox 
campus.  The  next  voice  you  will  hear  will  be  that  of  Julian 
Bentley  at  Galesburg. 

(Switch  to  Seymour  Hall,  Galesburg,  Illinois). 

Knox  Band:     "Hail,  Knox,  All  Glorious" 

{Thirty  seconds  and  jade  for:) 

Bentley:  Good  morning,  everyone.  This  morning  we  pay  honor 
to  Knox  College  and  Galesburg,  Illinois,  on  their  one-hun- 
dredth birthday — a  mighty  little  college  in  a  great  and  thriving 
city.  Both  college  and  city  are  typical  of  the  culture  which 
has  grown  and  flourished  in  little  more  than  a  century  in  that 
great  inland  empire  known  as  the  Middle  West.  And  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  them  in  particular,  we  do  honor  to  the  Middle 
West  in  general.  We  are  speaking  to  you  from  the  main 
lounge  of  the  Knox  men's  dormitory,  Lyman  Kay  Seymour 
Hall.  We  are  upon  historic  ground.  On  this  campus  walked 
great  figures  of  the  past.  Here  a  chapter  of  the  stirring  history 
of  America  was  written.  Only  a  few  yards  across  the  campus 
from  our  microphone  stands  Old  Main,  central  building  of 
Knox  College.  It  is  the  only  building  standing  which  was 
connected  with  the  famed  series  of  debates  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    It  has  been  designated  a 
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national  historic  shrine  by  the  federal  government.  It  was  only 
two  years  old  that  raw  October  day  in  1858  when  the  tall, 
gaunt  rail  splitter  and  the  silver-tongued  Little  Giant  clashed 
upon  the  debating  platform.  Here  Douglas  took  his  stand 
for  state's  rights  when  he  said:  "Equality  among  the  different 
states  is  a  cardinal  principle  upon  which  all  our  institutions 
rest."  To  which  Lincoln  replied:  "He  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us  when  he  contends  that  whoever  wants  slaves 
has  a  right  to  hold  them."  Stirring  words.  They  were  shafts 
of  lightning  stabbing  through  the  dark  and  turbulent  clouds 
of  1858  as  the  nation  rolled  on  toward  Civil  War.  We  could 
speak  of  many  another  historic  event  in  the  century  of  Knox's 
life,  but  the  college  lives  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 
History  is  being  made  today  also — the  history  of  young  lives 
being  shaped  as  individuals  by  Knox  College  as  a  typical  fresh- 
water college.  With  us  today  is  the  eleventh  president  of 
Knox,  Dr.  Carter  Davidson.  Youthful,  he  is  an  inspired 
educator  and  an  able  administrator.  He  can  tell  us  something 
of  the  aims  of  Knox  and  the  general  function  of  a  college  in 
preparing  its  students  for  their  places  in  the  world.  We  are 
happy  to  present  Dr.  Davidson. 
President  Carter  Davidson:  I  bring  you  greetings  this  morn- 
ing from  a  college  celebrating  its  one-hundredth  birthday.  To 
the  historian  Knox  may  seem  a  century  old,  but  to  those  of  us 
who  are  living  with  it  today  it  is  a  hundred  years  young,  a  1937 
model  serving  young  men  and  women  in  a  young  and  new 
world. 

Knox  College  is  a  liberal  arts  college — the  oldest  kind  of 
college  in  the  world  and  the  newest:  oldest  because  in  ancient 
Greece  and  in  the  mediaeval  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and 
Oxford  the  liberal  arts  were  the  subjects  of  major  study;  new- 
est because  the  liberal  arts  are  the  most  adaptable  of  all  studies 
and  therefore  always  up  to  date. 

What  are  these  liberal  arts  which  renew  themselves  con- 
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stantly?  They  are  the  arts  of  the  liberi,  the  free  men,  not 
slaves.  They  are  the  arts  of  living  as  well  as  making  a  living. 
They  are  the  arts  of  the  expanding  personality  rather  than  the 
narrowing  handicraft.  They  are  the  arts  of  building  men,  not 
monuments. 

Briefly  I  can  state  what  we  at  Knox  consider  the  essential 
arts  for  building  character — first,  the  four  "ex"  arts,  the  arts 
of  the  external  world:  one,  the  art  of  experience,  or  social  sci- 
ence, which  frees  us  from  fears  of  people  and  human  institu- 
tions through  the  study  of  history,  government,  economics,  and 
sociology;  two,  the  art  of  experiment,  or  natural  science,  which 
eliminates  fear  of  the  physical  world  through  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  and  botany; 
three,  the  art  of  expression,  or  communicative  art,  which  elim- 
inates self-consciousness  in  the  presence  of  others  by  cultivating 
our  abilities  in  speech,  dramatics,  writing,  music,  and  art;  and 
four,  the  art  of  exercise,  or  physical  health,  which  can  emanci- 
pate us  from  the  ills  of  the  body  by  cultivating  the  habits  of 
clean  living. 

The  other  liberal  arts  are  the  "in"  or  internal  arts:  one, 
the  art  of  enjoyment  or  appreciation,  which  fills  us  with  the 
power  to  assimilate  literature,  music,  art,  drama,  and  the  other 
beauties  of  life  into  our  beings;  two,  the  art  of  interpretation, 
or  logic,  which  disciplines  our  minds  in  habits  of  clear  thinking 
through  mathematics,  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy;  and 
three,  the  art  of  inspiration,  or  insight,  which  produces  internal 
motivation  for  high  living  through  religion  and  personal  asso- 
ciation with  men  of  high  ideals. 

To  the  cultivation  of  these  arts,  the  bases  of  human  charac- 
ter, Knox  College  will  continue  to  direct  its  curriculum.  We 
feel  that  the  ends  in  view  can  be  best  accomplished  through 
living  for  four  years  among  the  formative  influences  of  a  small 
college  campus,  in  daily  contact  with  inspiring  faculty  person- 
alities; growing  socially  as  well  as  mentally.  We  do  not  believe 
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in  forced  hothouse  growth,  in  abridging  the  period  of  educa- 
tion. Rather  we  seek  to  enrich  this  period  in  every  way,  so 
that  steady  healthy  growth  in  the  student's  personality  may  be 
insured.  To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ideals  we  here,  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  our  second  century,  do  now  rededi- 
cate  Knox  College. 
Bentley:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Davidson.  Friends,  you  have  just 
heard  a  message  from  Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  president  of  Knox 
College,  which  today  is  celebrating  its  one-hundredth  birthday. 
We  are  sure  that  prospective  college  students  or  their  parents 
found  your  message  helpful  and  instructive,  Dr.  Davidson. 
Knox  has  always  been  proud  of  its  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  college  songs  written  by  Conservatory  students.  The  Knox 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  James  Weddell,  is  with 
us  today  to  offer  a  song  symbolical  of  the  college  colors  .... 
The  Purple  and  Gold  in  Nature.  They  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  Knox  band  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walter  Pacey. 

Choir  and  Band:     "Purple  and  Gold  in  Nature' 

Bentley:  Today's  anniversary  celebration  is  two-fold,  for  it  is 
Galesburg's  one-hundredth  birthday  as  well.  When  the  Found- 
ers came  from  Whitesboro,  New  York,  to  found  a  college  and 
a  city,  they  builded  solidly  and  well.  Galesburg  is  a  beautiful 
city  of  elm-lined  streets,  parks  and  comfortable  homes.  It  is 
the  site  of  manufacturing  of  a  wide  variety  and  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  late  Edward  W.  Bok  called  it  one  of  four  most 
desirable  cities  of  America  in  which  to  live.  And  certainly 
its  citizens  practice  well  the  high  art  of  living. 

The  history  and  development  of  Galesburg  have  been 
those  of  the  Middle  West.  Its  story  is  the  story  of  Mid  Am- 
erica. With  us  this  morning  is  Joseph  E.  Anderson,  who  has 
been  mayor  of  Galesburg  for  six  years.  He  has  a  message  of 
greeting  on  this  the  one-hundredth  birthday  of  city  and  col- 
lege.   Mayor  Anderson. 
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Mayor  J.  E.  Anderson:  To  our  listeners  on  the  air  of  this  Cen- 
tenary broadcast,  as  Mayor  of  Galesburg,  I  extend  greetings 
from  a  city  one  hundred  years  young — a  city  of  thirty  thousand 
souls  who  face  the  start  of  a  second  century  with  much  the 
same  determination  to  succeed,  to  live  our  lives  as  our  con- 
sciences guide,  and  reap  a  fruitful  harvest  from  our  efforts, 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  band  of  pioneers  who  came  here 
one  hundred  years  ago  from  New  York  State  to  organize  a 
college,  to  build  a  town,  and  worship  their  God  according  to 
their  own  beliefs. 

We  citizens  of  Galesburg  have  the  advantage  of  the  rich 
experience  of  those  noble  men  and  women  of  the  past  century, 
who  did  so  much  to  make  our  community  what  it  is  today.  It 
is  only  natural  that  our  hearts  swell  with  pride  upon  this  Cen- 
tenary occasion,  because  I  feel  we  are  privileged  to  live  in  a 
community  surpassed  nowhere  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  of  Galesburg,  however,  are  mindful  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  last  hundred  years  place  squarely  upon  our 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  a  right  start  in  the  next  hundred 
years  to  come,  if,  when  our  city  draws  near  the  close  of  its 
second  century,  some  noted  editor  and  writer  is  still  truthfully 
to  say,  as  did  the  late  Editor  Bok  of  a  well-known  publication 
a  few  years  ago:  "Galesburg,  I  consider,  is  one  of  the  four  best 
cities  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  live." 

I  have  told  you  nothing  about  our  resources,  but  our  far- 
mer neighbors  are  still  cultivating  the  same  soil  of  these  prairie 
farms  around  us  that  Galesburg's  founders  set  plow  into  for 
the  first  time  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  our  land,  after  a 
century's  usage,  still  produces  corn  and  other  grains  in  far 
greater  abundance  than  those  who  came  out  here  from  New 
York  State  had  ever  dreamed. 

Two  of  the  country's  largest  railway  systems  cross  each 
other  on  land  that  was  a  part  of  the  original  grant  to  our  city's 
first  settlers,  and  steel  rails  and  paved  highways  extend  from 
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Galesburg  now  in  all  directions  as  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel, 
much  as  did  the  trails  and  dirt  roads  developed  in  the  early 
century.  I  might  mention  too,  that  Galesburg  is  the  home  of 
one  of  the  largest  paving  brick  industries  in  the  world.  There 
are  also  other  physical  advantages  of  our  city  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  of  all  I  feel  most  proud  of  our  people,  our 
churches,  our  Knox  College,  and  our  indomitable  will  to  carry 
on  into  the  future,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  those  principles 
of  high  ideals  and  right  living  in  which  our  forefathers  believed. 

Bentley:  Thank  you,  Mayor  Anderson.  Friends,  you  have  just 
heard  a  greeting  from  Mayor  Joseph  Anderson  of  Galesburg, 
which  with  Knox  College  is  celebrating  its  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary today.  And  now  we  call  on  the  Knox  band  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Walter  Pacey  for  another  of  those  songs 
typical  of  college  days,  The  Knox  Field  Song. 
Band:  Knox  Field  Song 
(Up  and  fade  for  closing  announcement) 

Bentley:  Friends,  you  have  been  listening  to  a  broadcast  from 
Lyman  Kay  Seymour  Hall  on  the  campus  of  Knox  College 
at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Galesburg  and  Knox  are  celebrating 
their  one-hundredth  birthday  today.  We  shall  bring  you 
more  of  the  celebration  through  WLS  today  at  12  noon  C.S.T. 
For  the  time  being  we  return  you  to  the  studios  of  WLS  in 
Chicago. 
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February  15,  1937 
PROGRAM 

1837       Knox  College  Centenary       1937 

FOUNDERS  DAY  CONVOCATION 

Central  Congregational  Church  of  Galesburg 
9:30  AM. 

President  Carter  Davidson,  Presiding 

Processional:     Grand  Chorus  Faulkes 

Invocation  with  Choral  Responses 

Scripture  Reading  and  Prayer 

Anthem  :     Ave  Maria  Arcadelt 

Address  :     The  Old  Northwest — 

Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  President  of  Union  College 

Hymn  :    45 — O  God,  Our  Help 

Address  :     The  Unfathomed  Lincoln  and  Modern  Democracy — 

Dr.  Carl  Sandburg 
Hymn  :     Mine  Eyes  Have  Seen  the  Glory 

Address  :    Why  They  Listened  to  Lincoln —    Dr.  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
Anthem  :     It's  Me,  O  Lord  (Negro  Spiritual)  Noble  Cain 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 
Doctor  of  Laws 

Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Schenectady,  New  York 

(Presented  by  Alfred  Watts  Newcombe) 
Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(Presented  by  Charles  Joseph  Adamec) 
Benediction 

Recessional:     (The  audience  will  remain  seated  until  the  academic 
procession  has  left  the  church) 
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CENTENARY  COMMEMORATIVE  MEETING  OF  THE 

KNOX  COLLEGE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Alumni  Hall— 2:30  P.M. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

Whiting  Hall 

Books,  Maps,  and  Views  of  Illinois  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

1:00  to  4:00  p.m. 
Lyman  Kay  Seymour  Hall 

Department  Exhibitions  1:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Shakespeare  Puppet  Show  2:15  p.m. 

An  Hour  with  the  Modern  Language  Departments  3  :00  p.  m. 

Alumni  Hall  (Room  106) 

Exhibition  of  Theatre  Models  1 :00  to  4:00  p.  m. 

George  Davis  Science  Hall 

Department  Exhibitions  1:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Scientific  Motion  Pictures  2 :15  p.  m. 

(Two  series) 

KNOX-MONMOUTH  BASKETBALL  GAME 
The  Gymnasium  of  the  Galesburg  High  School  4:30  p.m. 

THE  PIONEER  SUPPER 
The  Galesburg  Armory  6:30  p.m. 
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PRAYER 

President  Carter  Davidson 

O  God,  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  the  learning  and 
thought  in  our  colleges,  look  with  graciousness  upon  this  our  be- 
loved college,  Knox,  as  she  renders  unto  thee  the  account  of  her 
first  hundred  years  this  day.  Search  the  lives  and  hearts  of  these 
thy  children,  O  God,  and  we  pray  that  therein  thou  wilt  find  the 
love  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Canst  thou  say  unto 
us,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant"?  We  pray  that 
this  is  so  and  that  to  us  will  be  given  even  greater  tasks  and  even 
greater  strength  to  do  whatever  service  thou  dost  find  for  us,  and  we 
pray  that  in  serving  those  who  are  athirst  for  learning  and  athirst 
for  truth  we  will  be  serving  thee.  May  Knox  deserve  the  love  of 
all  who  have  come  under  its  influence.  May  thy  word  be  our  word 
and  thy  way  our  way  now  and  evermore.     Amen. 

INTRODUCTION 
President  Davidson 

The  year  1937  is  for  us  chiefly  the  Centenary  year  of  our  own 
Knox  College,  but  it  is  the  time  of  other  historical  memories  as  well, 
and  the  celebration  of  other  events  which  have  had  tremendous 
influence  upon  the  country  and  upon  this  community  will  be  taking 
place  during  this  year. 

For  example,  this  year  is  the  centenary  of  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  throne  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Victoria  and  the  influence  of  the  British  Empire  upon  us 
and  upon  our  lives  is  incalculable. 

It  is  also  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  there  will  be  on  every  hand  reminders 
of  that  fact  throughout  this  year.  Without  that  constitution  Knox 
College  and  Galesburg  could  not  be,  would  not  be  what  they  are 
today.  And  this  is  also  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  creation  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  into  which  came  the  pioneers  who  created  the 
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state  of  Illinois  and  whose  children  and  grandchildren  helped  to 
build  the  commonwealth  of  which  we  are  a  part  today.  To  celebrate 
the  national  and  international  as  well  as  the  local  anniversaries 
marked  by  this  year,  we  have  called  as  one  of  our  speakers  this 
morning  Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  who  comes  to  us  in  a  triple  capacity. 
In  the  first  place,  he  comes  as  an  eminent  historian,  author  of  numer- 
ous books  upon  the  changes  in  American  culture,  and  a  man  who 
has  been  for  twenty  years  a  teacher  and  lecturer  in  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  our  country — Columbia  University. 

He  comes  to  us  in  the  second  place  as  the  recently  inaugurated 
president  of  our  parent  college,  our  direct  ancestor,  Union  College, 
the  college  from  which  George  Washington  Gale  came  to  these 
western  prairies  to  set  up  this  college.  It  is  also  the  college  from 
which  George  Lawrence,  Philip  Sidney  Post,  and  George  Leffing- 
well  brought  inspiration  out  to  these  prairies.  He  comes  to  us  also 
as  a  representative  of  a  liberal  arts  college,  one  of  the  great  liberal 
arts  colleges  of  our  country,  an  institution  which  has  served  our 
country  by  its  devotion  to  the  principle  of  the  training  of  a  small, 
select  group  of  students  in  the  liberal  arts  of  living  through  the 
impact  of  personalities  on  the  lives  and  thinking  of  those  students. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Knox,  I  greet  you,  Dr.  Fox,  and  welcome 
you  to  the  Knox  campus,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  carry  our  warmest 
greetings  back  to  the  college  from  which  you  come. 

THE  OLD  NORTHWEST 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox 

It  is  a  kindly  courtesy  which  has  permitted  a  representative  of 
Union  College  to  participate  with  you  in  marking  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  this  famous  institution.  Among  the  hundred  gradu- 
ates of  Union  who  have  taken  up  the  varied  role  of  college  pres- 
ident none  is  more  esteemed  for  nobility  of  character  and  public- 
spirited  ambition  than  the  founder  of  Knox  College,  George  Wash- 
ington Gale  of  the  class  of  1814  and  honored  with  the  doctorate  in 
1857.    George  Washington,  son  of  Josiah — the  very  names  suggest 
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the  tributary  streams  of  nationalism  and  religious  idealism  which, 
uniting  in  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  to  carry  for- 
ward education  in  this  country — left  Union  just  as  it  was  moving 
into  the  new  buildings  on  its  third  site,  reflecting  the  expansive  hope 
of  a  new  America  freed  of  foreign  menace  in  the  West  by  the  War 
of  1812  then  drawing  to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  victorious  end. 
Grounded  in  the  Presbyterian  view  of  life  and  duty  by  President 
Nott  and  tutored  in  its  tough  abstractions  at  the  new  Princeton 
Seminary,  he  began  his  mission  of  light  and  leading,  as  you  know, 
in  a  country  parish  just  east  of  Lake  Ontario.  His  biographers 
allege  that  his  abandonment  of  pastoral  duties  in  1826  to  set  up  a 
school  in  Oneida  County  was  due  to  physical  infirmities,  but  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  education  is  a  poor  resort  for  fail- 
ing health,  and  I  like  to  see  the  moving  cause  in  his  urge  to  mold 
young  minds  to  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  their  country.  Work 
and  thrift  were  central  principles  in  his  philosophy  of  conduct  and 
he  knew  that  man  must  live  by  them  in  a  poor  young  country;  his 
was  a  manual  labor  school,  one  of  the  first  in  America,  planned  and 
carried  on  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  ideals  rather  than  in  imitation 
of  the  Hofwyl  prototype  in  Switzerland. 

He  had  found  a  modest  circle  of  usefulness  and  influence  and 
filled  it,  but  such  did  not  content  this  resolute  idealist.  His  face 
turned  toward  the  West;  perhaps  there  could  be  found  a  broader 
field  upon  a  higher  level  where  one  man's  life  might  count  more 
heavily  for  good  and  the  country  could  be  more  enriched  with 
Christian  leadership.  Near  his  school  ran  the  famous  Genesee  Pike 
clouded  with  the  dust  of  west-bound  travel.  Not  far  away  too 
sparkled  the  long  ribbon  of  the  Grand  Canal  completed  the  year 
before  he  had  come  to  Whitesboro  and  now  in  the  middle  thirties 
thick  with  boats  bearing  New  England  families,  each  with  its  little 
store  of  household  gear,  each  a  prophecy  of  a  western  home.  Into 
the  vagueness  of  the  Mississippi  prairies  the  vision  opened.  There 
was  the  place,  the  country  of  tomorrow  where  seeds  sown  in  faith 
would  fruit  into  glorious  achievement.    Thus  stirred  by  an  apoca- 
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lyptic  vision  he  trudged  the  countryside  of  old  America  to  find 
funds  to  nourish  the  new,  by  the  magnetism  of  his  faith  drew  others 
unto  him  and  led  his  band  out  past  the  rim  of  settlement,  beyond 
Spoon  River  to  an  open  region  marked  only  on  the  map  by  the 
Fourth  Principal  Meridian.  Here  as  by  inspiration  he  set  up  a 
community  that  was  tenant  to  a  college,  a  manual  labor  college 
whose  students  brought  not  only  a  yearning  for  mental  growth  but 
also  determination  to  sustain  it  by  the  toil  of  their  own  hands. 
This  he  did  in  a  year  of  black  despair,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States;  when  enterprises  through  the  country  were 
contracting  in  fear  and  trouble  he  began  and  expanded  his  into 
success.  No  episode  in  the  record  of  mankind,  sacred  or  profane, 
more  strikingly  illustrates  the  power  of  fine  faith  and  human  will 
over  every  adverse  circumstance. 

It  was  a  lovely  scene  before  these  pioneers — infrequent  groves 
rising  like  islands  in  a  rolling  sea  of  green  grass  glorified  in  mid- 
summer by  innumerable  flowers,  as  one  writer  said  the  following 
year,  "dotted  and  slashed  with  gold  and  azure,  vermillion  and 
orange,  white  and  violet".  But,  charming  to  the  eye,  the  prairie 
gave  its  own  challenge  to  the  farmer's  energy  and  wit.  There  were 
no  trees  to  fell,  no  stumps  to  grub,  no  rocks  to  strain  the  muscles; 
but  the  tangled  grass  roots  made  the  toughest  soil  for  the  clumsy 
iron-bound  plow  to  break,  and  in  acres  where  trees  were  scarce  and 
stones  were  not  at  hand  the  problem  of  fencing  was  not  easy  to 
solve;  it  generally  involved  long  hauls  of  rails.  The  making  of  a 
farm  was  costly  whether  one  owned  or  rented  oxen.  In  1839  simply 
to  fence  a  forty-acre  lot  required  two  and  three  hundred  dollars,  a 
huge  sum  to  save  in  a  country  where  there  was  little  surplus  to  mar- 
ket and  few  markets  where  there  was  surplus.  Houses  and  barns 
had  to  be  fabricated  out  of  logs  and  lumber  whose  every  pound, 
multiplied  by  distance,  had  registered  on  the  muscles  of  man  and 
beast. 

The  most  obvious  and  persistent  theme  on  occasions  such  as 
this  is  our  debt  to  those  who  built  the  physical  framework  of  the 
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civilization  we  have  inherited.  We  well  know  that  the  debt  is  even 
greater  to  those  who  filled  it  with  ideals,  with  the  zeal  for  under- 
standing and  the  prevalent  concern  for  duty.  We  celebrate  today 
not  only  the  building  of  a  community  but  far  more  than  that  the 
building  of  an  influence.  The  discouragements  overcome  by  the 
farmer-pioneers  have  been  reviewed  in  song  and  story,  but  dis- 
couragements more  insidious  and  enervating  had  to  be  met  by  the 
intellectual  pioneers,  those  who  painfully  brought  the  torch  of  learn- 
ing and  kept  it  aflame  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  oxygen  of  sym- 
pathy was  so  thin  and  meagre.  America  does  not  consist  alone  of 
stout  and  comfortable  buildings,  of  machines,  roads,  mines  and 
well-tilled  farms.  What  were  these  things  made  to  serve?  That 
is  the  important  question;  but  before  it  can  be  answered  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  whom  these  things  were  to  serve.  The  light  of  Knox 
College  was  to  be  shed  most  immediately  upon  what  we  now  call 
the  Old  Northwest.  Those  who  planned  this  program,  recognizing 
such  necessity,  have  asked  me  to  make  some  comment  on  what  the 
Old  Northwest  was  when  Knox  College  came  to  it. 

The  Old  Northwest  was  the  first  colony  of  the  American 
nation.  In  two  hundred  years  of  experience  we  had  learned  the 
iniquity,  indeed  the  futility,  of  planting  colonies  for  the  purpose 
of  bleeding  them  in  tribute.  Whatever  a  system  of  exploitation 
might  mean  in  eighteenth  century  Asia  or  in  nineteenth  century 
Africa  it  was  wholly  inappropriate  with  Anglo-Saxon  people  living 
in  a  land  where  nature  offered  all  the  circumstances  of  self-sufficient 
life.  The  Revolution  had  recognized  and  proved  it,  though  Great 
Britain  took  three-score  years,  in  some  respects  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  to  write  this  recognition  into  imperial  policy.  The  Statute 
of  Westminster,  which  not  long  ago  perceived  that  there  was  a 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  revealed  that  the  world's  great- 
est colonial  power  had  at  last  learned  the  lesson  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787.  That  ordinance  recognized  that  in  colonial 
expansion  among  people  fundamentally  of  the  same  timber  and  the 
same  mental  furnishing,  temporary  tutelage  must  be  succeeded  by 
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full  partnership.  Whatever  ineptitude  there  may  be  in  the  biological 
analogy,  child-colonies  were  to  become  sister-commonwealths  wholly 
equal  to  those  who  had  begot  them. 

At  the  start  there  were  many  who  expected  that  the  great  ex- 
panse of  western  land  wrung  from  British  grasp  by  American 
soldiers  and,  I  may  say,  American  diplomats,  was  a  property  to  be 
held  for  profit  either  by  the  government,  or  more  likely,  by  private 
speculators.  It  requires  no  Henry  George  to  see  that  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  land,  and  fortunate  it  was  that  the  government  within 
a  few  short  years  determined  to  sell  the  West  only  to  settlers  and 
at  the  lowest  cost  of  cash  that  would  cover  expenses.  This  decision 
was  as  consequential  as  the  other.  It  viewed  the  West  as  a  place  to 
live  in  rather  than  a  profitable  resource  for  Eastern  business  men  or 
for  government  funds  which  would  make  less  need  of  Eastern  taxa- 
tion. But  such  was  the  hunger  for  new  farms  that  this  liberal  sys- 
tem of  low-price  sales  for  cash  was  not  enough;  the  squatter  rushed 
ahead  of  purchase  and  woe  befell  the  later  purchaser  who  tried  to 
oust  him  without  paying  a  fair  price  for  his  improvements.  Public 
feeling  demanded  even  more;  the  squatter,  it  said,  should  have  a 
prior  right  to  purchase  the  lands  he  had  settled  when  they  were 
announced  for  sale  and  have  time  to  pay  for  them.  Four  years  after 
the  date  so  important  in  our  memory  today  came  the  great  pre- 
emption law  of  1841,  which  took  this  Western  point  of  view.  When 
a  child  born  in  that  year  was  ready  to  vote,  a  new  law  granted  a 
quarter  section  free  with  settlement;  but  by  that  time  Knox  county 
was  not  exactly  West,  it  was  fast  becoming  Middle  West,  and  the 
Homestead  Law  had  little  application  here.  Remote  and  academic 
as  these  laws  may  sound  in  our  reference  they  were  of  high  impor- 
tance to  Knox  College  and  all  it  represented.  Had  another  policy 
been  followed  respecting  the  Old  Northwest  its  development  would 
have  been  long  delayed  and  today  we  might  not  be  tracing  a  ten- 
fold growth  in  population  from  less  than  two  and  a  half  million  to 
more  than  twenty-five  million  people. 

The  two  and  a  half  million  were  largely  concentrated  in  the 
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Ohio  Valley  and  stemmed  largely  from  the  South.  The  region  was 
strongly  Southern  in  tradition  and  temper,  and  as  you  well  know, 
despite  the  understandings  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  slavery  was 
narrowly  averted  in  Illinois  in  the  constitutional  strain  of  1824. 
It  was  a  region  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  mission  and  deeply  committed  to  Jeffersonian  doctrine.  "We  can 
well  imagine  then",  pronounced  a  writer  in  the  Democratic  Monthly 
Magazine  for  June,  1844,  "that  here  in  the  Great  Valley,  humanitv 
is  to  be  displayed  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  has  yet  been 
unknown.  . .  It  is  a  vast  thought  and  to  many  it  may  seem  a  hazard- 
ous assertion  but  we  venture  the  prediction  that  from  what  is  now 
called  the  West — the  Great  Valley — is  yet  to  go  forth  a  spirit  which 
shall  rouse  the  nations,  reform  the  civilization  of  the  world  .  .  .  and 
all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  much  de- 
rided Democratic  Principle,  as  a  means  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
accomplishes  all  things  in  His  own  good  time".  God  and  the 
Democratic  Principle  working  together  in  this  country  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Lakes  were  to  save  mankind. 

The  hold  of  the  Democratic  party  itself  was  not  to  be  so  secure 
as  its  leaders  prophesied;  the  Old  Northwest,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
to  become  a  debatable  ground  and  remain  so  to  our  own  day.  But 
as  to  the  democratic  principle  itself  there  was,  and  was  to  be,  little 
question.  When  General  St.  Clair  and  Winthrop  Sargent  had 
tried  to  introduce  an  aristocratic  tone  in  territorial  government  their 
neighbors  had  promptly  disabused  them  of  the  hope  that  the  tradi- 
tional inequalities  would  be  tolerated  beyond  the  mountains.  In 
1816  Indiana  had  led  the  new  states  in  establishing  manhood 
suffrage  and  Illinois  had  followed  in  1818,  precedents  which  had 
important  repercussions  in  the  old  East.  Men  like  William  Henry 
Harrison  might  live  spaciously,  but  he  had  to  pretend  that  he  lived 
in  a  log  cabin  before  he  could  get  the  Western  vote  that  made  him 
president.  Down  to  the  thirties  the  same  ideal  seemed  to  permeate 
the  western  South.  Governor  Claiborne  had  the  same  experience 
beside  the  Gulf  that  St.  Clair  and  Sargent  had  north  of  the  Ohio; 
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Mississippi  and  Alabama  excluded  property  as  a  basis  for  political 
participation  at  about  the  same  time  as  Indiana  and  Illinois  did. 
But  by  the  twenties  even  General  Jackson  did  not  find  The  Hermit- 
age embarrassing  as  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  later  found  his 
mansion  at  North  Bend.  By  1837  the  temper  of  the  two  sections 
had  become  decidedly  different.  It  is  not  easy,  for  example,  to 
imagine  in  that  year  a  manual  labor  college  being  set  up  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  college  opportunity  there  was  for  those 
beyond  the  need  of  manual  labor. 

That  plain  living  and  high  thinking  could  thus  be  associated 
in  the  Old  Northwest  could  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  demographic 
change  that  had  come  over  the  region.  By  assiduous  research  Dr. 
Solon  Back  accumulated  a  list  of  716  heads  of  Illinois  families  in 
1818  whose  antecedents  could  be  traced.  It  appears  that  seventy- 
one  percent  had  come  from  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  and 
the  Ohio  River,  nine  per  cent  from  foreign  countries — chiefly  Eng- 
land— and  twenty  per  cent  from  what  was  then  called  the  North. 
Of  these  last-named  only  three  per  cent  had  come  from  New  Eng- 
land. Influence  is  not  described  alone  by  numbers  and  certain 
Northerners  stood  out  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1818: 
Elisha  Kent  Kane  from  New  York,  for  example,  had  considerable 
weight  in  the  counsels  and  introduced  a  number  of  provisions 
brought  from  the  constitution  of  his  old  home  state.  Sydney  Breese, 
who  was  to  bear  so  large  a  part  in  the  political  and  judicial  history 
of  Illinois,  arrived  in  that  same  year  direct  from  Union  College. 
But  Northern  influence  was  as  yet  a  mere  trickle.  Doubtless  in  his 
senior  year  Breese  now  and  then  strolled  out  from  his  dormitory 
to  watch  the  preparations  for  the  Grand  Canal.  He  must  have 
had  the  West  very  much  in  mind,  but  he  scarcely  could  have  re- 
alized how  largely  the  waterway  then  being  built  was  to  affect  its 
destiny. 

Gale's  famous  band  was  by  no  means  unique  in  its  corporate 
transfer,  for  not  infrequently  whole  neighborhoods  in  New  England 
and  New  York  struck  out  for  the  Northwest,  there  to  reproduce 
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as  faithfully  as  possible  the  social  scene  that  they  had  known.  In 
the  short  space  of  two  decades  they  and  the  vastly  larger  host  of 
individual  immigrants  from  the  same  region  staked  out  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin  and  pressed  on  into  Wisconsin. 
By  1850  there  was  one  Vermonter  on  that  land  for  every  five  at 
home  and  one  Connecticut  Yankee  for  every  eight  in  the  old  Nut- 
meg State.  It  was  shortly  after  Gale's  migration  that  the  West 
itself  began  to  apprehend  the  change  in  process.  Writing  in  1838, 
a  citizen  of  Cincinnati  speculated  as  to  which  town  would  turn  out 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  West;  he  was  uncertain  as  to  which  the 
choice  of  destiny  would  be,  but  he  was  sure  it  would  be  on  the  Ohio 
River  or  near  it.  But,  contributing  to  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 
in  1843,  he  confessed  the  error  of  his  calculation  and  prophesied 
correctly  that  it  would  be  on  the  margin  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  we  have  said,  the  north  central  states  remained  a  debatable 
ground  in  politics,  and  there  was  a  rich  plenty  of  debate.  "Who 
can  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  our  universal  mind  has  assumed 
a  political  character?"  asked  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  in 
January,  1835.  Thousands  of  folk  traveled  days  on  end  over  rough 
and  muddy  roads  to  hear  the  favorite  political  leaders.  When  the 
party  choice  of  Lincoln  was  ratified  at  Springfield  a  wagon  train 
seven  miles  long  met  others  converging  from  every  side.  The  read- 
ing public  was  vastly  outnumbered  by  the  talking  and  listening 
public.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  oratory,  and  political  disputation 
joined  with  that  on  religion  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  generation  for 
adult  education,  to  say  nothing  of  entertainment  and  ordinary  social 
contact. 

For  a  time  the  Northwest  was  uncertain  on  the  great  question 
of  the  expansion  of  slavery.  Few  immigrants  had  attempted  to 
bring  slaves  across  the  Ohio  in  the  early  days  before  the  Constitu- 
tion had  clarified  the  ban  against  them,  because  few  were  well-to-do 
enough  to  own  such  property;  but  many  had  once  cherished  such 
an  aspiration  and  certainly  felt  no  bitterness  against  the  institution. 
There  were  common  interests  cherished  with  the  South.     Eastern 
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manufacturers  and  other  employers  feared  the  West  which  lured 
away  potential  employees  and  thus  might  raise  wages.  When  in 
1830  United  States  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foote,  of  Connecticut, 
sought  to  reduce  this  menace  by  raising  the  prices  of  government 
lands,  the  West  found  an  unexpected  champion  in  Senator  Hayne 
of  South  Carolina,  a  section  that  already  felt  itself  exploited  by  a 
tariff  favoring  the  East.  When  he  pictured  West  and  South  as 
brothers  in  oppression  many  took  this  as  a  base  of  policy.  A  few 
years  later,  when  this  college  was  being  founded,  trade  played  its 
part  as  well  in  tying  the  Northwest  to  the  South.  The  conquest  of 
King  Cotton  had  proceeded  so  far  throughout  the  Southern  states 
that  they  had  neither  time  nor  space  to  raise  their  meat,  grain,  mules, 
and  other  necessities;  these  the  abundant  West  could  furnish.  The 
Western  farmers  had  no  other  market  so  accessible  as  that  reached 
by  the  gentle  currents  of  the  Mississippi  system.  Many  a  citizen 
of  this  state,  like  young  Abraham  Lincoln,  thus  floated  southward 
with  produce  on  a  raft.  Some  like  him,  it  is  true,  conceived  a 
hatred  for  the  Southern  labor  system  seen  at  close  hand,  but  most 
were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  only  customers  which  circum- 
stances could  furnish. 

There  were  other  forces,  however,  pulling  the  Northwest  away 
from  this  sectional  partnership.  First  was  the  character  of  the 
second  wave  of  settlement  which  we  have  traced.  Flowing  from  a 
land  of  Puritan  ideals  and  deeply  colored  with  moral  concern,  this 
wave  brought  much  voting  strength  and  fervor  of  conviction  to 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Speaking  to  this  audience  I  do  not  need 
to  cite  the  settlers  of  this  town,  where  opposition  to  slavery  was  a 
condition  of  membership  in  Mr.  Gale's  Church,  or  to  mention  that 
that  church  withdrew  from  its  indifferent  presbytery  because  of  its 
determination  on  this  issue.  When  Lincoln  debated  Douglas  at 
this  college  he  found  his  most  sympathetic  audience.  But  not  all 
Northerners  in  this  state  and  section  were  driven  by  such  zeal.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  broad  element  of  caution  in  the  northern  basin. 
In  the  latter  fifties  many  preferred  to  let  the  question  of  slavery  in 
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the  territories  settle  itself  by  local  option  as  Douglas  advocated. 
Within  the  churches  caution  seemed  to  triumph.  President  Nathan 
Rice  of  the  McCormick  Seminary,  the  most  influential  Old-School 
Presbyterian,  denounced  the  abolitionists  and  desired  his  communi- 
cants to  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  their  individual  salvation. 
The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  the  organ  of  the  Method- 
ists, found  good  Scriptural  authority  for  slavery.  The  Christian 
Times,  the  leading  Baptist  journal,  favored  Douglas  rather  than 
Lincoln.  Despite  such  influences  as  Gale  represented,  the  Old 
Northwest  would  probably  have  prevented  the  election  of  Lincoln 
had  it  not  been  for  two  influences.  First  may  be  mentioned  the 
German  and  other  recent  immigrants  from  Europe  (except  the 
Irish),  attracted  particularly  by  the  lands  sold  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  now  led  by  Schurz  and  Koerner.  In  one  manifesto  Schurz 
declared:  "A  solid  column  of  German  and  Scandinavian  anti- 
slavery  men  [are]  here,  who  know  how  to  handle  a  musket  and 
will  fight  too". 

But  this  marginal  militant  group  would  not  of  itself  have 
swung  the  section  had  the  old  Southern  market  remained  unrivalled. 
The  Lake  route  and  the  Grand  Canal,  as  we  have  seen,  had  offered 
some  alternative.  By  1845  the  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  at  Buffalo 
already  exceeded  those  of  New  Orleans.  But  easier  ways  were  to 
come.  During  the  first  six  years  of  the  fifties  Illinois  built  more 
miles  of  railroads  than  any  other  state.  The  Illinois  Central,  of 
course,  increased  the  access  to  the  South,  but  the  new  connections 
with  the  East — among  them  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  longest 
railroad  in  the  country — more  than  counterbalanced  it.  The  grow- 
ing Eastern  cities  were  a  richer  market  than  the  plantations.  Direct 
exchange  made  their  manufactures  cheaper  than  the  three-cornered 
trade  by  which  Western  farmers  paid  for  Eastern  goods  by  the 
credit  paper  of  their  Southern  customers.  The  Old  Northwest  was 
now  being  fastened  to  the  industrial  states  by  iron  bonds. 

We  have  been  talking  of  political  and  economic  influences 
upon  the  Old  Northwest,  but  exclusive  concentration  upon  these 
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would  ill  befit  an  occasion  marking  a  century's  growth  of  spiritual 
power.  Mr.  Gale's  main  purpose  had  been  to  found  a  college  to 
qualify  "an  evangelical  and  able  ministry  [who  could]  spread  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world."  That  was  the  purpose  of  most 
Western  colleges,  as  it  had  been  earlier  of  most  such  institutions 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  as  to  what  kind  of  able  ministers 
they  would  produce  there  was  sharp  sectarian  dispute.  The  Meth- 
odists by  their  unrivalled  system  of  circuit  riders  spread  their  faith 
most  widely;  at  the  middle  of  the  century  they  outnumbered  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists.  By  1837,  when  Galesburg  was  just 
beginning,  the  Plan  of  Union  which  President  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Jr.,  had  devised  at  Union  College  and  by  which  the  Presbyterians 
were  supposed  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  West  over  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  was  breaking  down,  and  the  latter  were  carrying  their 
church  with  New  England  settlement.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
urged  and  supported  by  the  French  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  the  new  Leopold  Foundation  in  Austria,  were  setting 
up  missions  through  the  region.  In  the  southern  counties,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi,  Alexander  Campbell's  new  sect, 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  grew  to  great  strength  in  promoting  what 
they  thought  was  the  simplest  form  of  Christianity. 

Campbell  as  well  as  anyone  may  illustrate  the  spirit  of  contro- 
versy in  the  West:  in  1829  he  had  held  a  public  argument  at  Cin- 
cinnati with  Robert  Owen,  the  humanitarian  and  skeptic,  which 
lasted  for  a  week,  mornings  and  afternoons;  in  1837  he  debated  the 
Catholic  Bishop  Purcell,  again  for  an  entire  week;  and  in  1843  he 
encountered  Dr.  Rice  of  Chicago  in  a  series  which  lasted  eighteen 
days  and  which  was  repeated  in  a  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages. 
Not  only  these  heroic  contests  but  as  well  the  public  arguments  of 
less  distinguished  theologians  which  took  place  all  over  the  Old 
Northwest  were  listened  to  by  crowding  audiences  attentive  to  the 
last  point.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  spirit  of  this  enter- 
prise a  hundred  years  ago  without  sensing  the  atmosphere  of  theo- 
logical controversy  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 
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Division  has  been  the  embarrassment  of  Protestantism,  but 
possibly  it  has  been  its  strength  as  well.  Missionary  efforts  of  com- 
peting sects  supporting  the  ambitions  of  their  respective  elements 
in  each  migration  have  filled  American  villages  with  small  ill- 
nourished  and  competing  churches,  which  with  the  abatement  of 
sectarian  fervor  are  many  of  them  puzzled  to  defend  their  separate 
existence.  True  enough,  they  did  not  intend  to  remain  small  and 
ill-nourished,  but  not  every  crossroads  settlement  became  a  great 
metropolis  in  accordance  with  its  founders'  hopes,  and  the  little 
churches  remain,  too  many  of  them,  as  monuments  of  disappoint- 
ment. Nevertheless  all  this  competing  energy  brought  religious 
opportunity  near  to  everyone  and  exactly  the  kind  of  opportunity 
his  soul  desired;  everywhere  it  gave  a  release  for  energy  which  fed 
upon  itself. 

Something  of  this  we  shall  see  in  the  colleges  the  denomina- 
tions founded,  but  we  shall  see  much  more.  The  training  of  the 
clergy  was  their  major  purpose  at  the  start,  as  we  have  seen;  in  1855 
it  was  said  that  a  quarter  of  the  40,000  college  graduates  whose  rec- 
ords had  been  studied  had  become  ministers.  Five  years  earlier 
Knox  College  reported  twenty-five  alumni  of  whom  nearly  half 
were  in  the  sacred  profession.  It  was  a  career  highly  valued  on  all 
sides,  a  career  of  personal  achievement  and,  on  the  frontier,  of  excit- 
ing adventure.  Western  training,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  had,  best 
served  the  West,  but  any  minister  was  in  demand.  "Western  Col- 
leges", remarked  the  Home  Missionary  magazine  in  1851,  "are 
hereafter  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  a  Western  ministry.  The  minis- 
ters, sent  from  the  East  to  the  West,  are  not  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
numbers  which  are  immediately  needed."  The  Presbyterians  were 
first  to  establish  a  center  of  higher  learning  in  the  Old  Northwest 
beyond  Ohio,  at  Hanover  and  then  at  Wabash;  with  Congrega- 
tional cooperation  next  came  Illinois  and  Knox.  Other  denomina- 
tions were  soon  in  competition. 

There  had  to  be  many  colleges;  our  circumstances  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  England  where  two  universities  could  serve 
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its  compact  population,  or  rather  one  class  of  it,  for  six  centuries. 
In  America,  wrote  Absolom  Peters  in  1851,  "It  was  never  intelli- 
gently proposed  to  concentrate  these  advantages  in  a  single  Univer- 
sity, cum  privilegio',  nor  to  confine  them  to  a  few  Colleges  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other.  The  wide  extent  of  the  country,  the 
prospective  increase  of  population,  the  form  of  government,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  States,  and  above  all  the  Protestant  principle  of 
universal  education,  have  forbidden  such  a  design;  and  the  Colleges 
have  adapted  themselves  to  this  state  of  things.  They  have  thus 
trained  the  public  mind  to  feel  that  a  College,  in  each  district  of 
convenient  extent,  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  people.  It  is  therefore 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  our  country,  in  the  whole  extent  of  it, 
is  to  be  a  land  of  Colleges." 

This  enormous  multiplication  of  colleges  meant  that  nearly 
every  one  of  them  had  a  bard  struggle  for  existence.  Appalled  as 
we  may  be  at  the  number  of  institutions  which  survived  past  1860, 
we  may  forget  that  they  represent  but  a  small  minority  of  those 
which  had  been  chartered  before  that  date,  all  founded  with  hope 
and  confidence.  A  study  of  the  colleges  set  up  in  sixteen  states 
throughout  that  period  reveals  a  mortality  of  more  than  four  out 
of  five;  but  the  hopes  of  the  South  fared  worse  than  those  of  the 
Old  Northwest.  Local  pride  was  generally  an  encouragement,  but 
not  all  communities  welcomed  colleges.  John  Mason  Peck,  for 
example,  had  plenty  of  opposition  to  his  zeal  for  education  from 
Two-Seed  Baptists  and  the  like  in  this  state  who  feared  a  learned 
ministry.  Some  resented  anything  that  came  out  of  the  Northeast. 
They  particularly  resented  a  benevolence  that  carried  with  it  an 
aspersion.  The  Alton  Spectator  ironically  called  on  citizens  to 
gather  "in  the  splendid  Cong.  ch.  soon  to  be  built"  to  organize  a 
movement  to  save  the  East  from  darkness,  and  in  a  like  spirit  Peter 
Cartwright  advocated  sending  Western  missionaries  to  New  Eng- 
land. Every  college  that  survived  did  so  only  by  the  heroic  devo- 
tion of  its  faculty  and  friends;  that  Knox  was  no  exception  will 
doubtless  be  impressively  attested  by  my  colleagues  on  this  platform. 
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After  the  hardest  struggle  for  life  was  over  there  still  were 
troublesome  problems  ahead — the  competitive  menace  of  the  state 
universities,  the  internal  tumults  over  evolution  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  classics,  the  growth  of  secularism,  the  perplexities  of  co- 
education— but  most  of  these  came  to  a  head  after  the  period  of  the 
Old  Northwest  had  closed.  By  1860  the  region  had  become  the 
Middle  West,  its  destinies  directed  by  its  own  sons  and  daughters; 
already  it  was  colonizing  farther  West  and  to  some  extent  directing 
their  cultural  evangelization.  Soon  alumni,  scattered  widely,  were 
sending  their  youth  back  to  its  colleges,  now  national  as  well  as  local 
in  their  service.  In  quality  these  colleges  became  somewhat  more 
standardized  than  formerly,  more  American  and  less  Western. 
Nevertheless  there  yet  remains  much  of  the  old  peculiar  flavor  taken 
from  the  leadership  and  surroundings  we  have  tried  to  picture, 
something  of  the  old  frontier  spirit  prevalent  when  these  colleges 
were  founded.  "Life  in  the  West",  remarked  a  critic  in  the  North 
American  Review  in  1839,  just  before  the  third  class  of  Knox 
College  entered, — "Life  in  the  West  is  certainly  different  from  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  seen  anywhere  else." 

INTRODUCTION 
President  Davidson 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  sorrow  that  we  learned  a  few 
days  ago,  after  the  programs  in  your  hands  had  been  printed,  that 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  was  seriously  ill  and  would  not  be  able  to  come 
to  speak  on  our  program  this  morning.  Our  concern  about  his 
health  is  set  at  rest  since  it  is  now  reported  that  he  is  improving,  but 
our  sorrow  over  his  absence  from  our  program  this  morning  is 
unabated.  We  have  not  attempted  to  replace  Mr.  Sandburg  on  our 
program,  partly  because  of  the  shortness  of  time,  which  would  have 
placed  an  unfair  burden  upon  anyone  whom  we  asked  to  take  his 
place,  partly  because  we  knew  that  our  other  two  speakers  would 
sustain  the  program,  but  largely  because  Carl  Sandburg  is  not  re- 
placeable.   He  and  he  alone  is  the  great  genius  poet  of  Galesburg, 
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the  only  genius  who  can  sing  our  song  of  jubilation  with  a  real  feel- 
ing for  his  home.  He  and  perhaps  he  alone  is  the  true  voice  of 
these  prairies,  of  the  Chicago  steel  mills,  of  the  industrialized  and 
agricultural  West.  He  is  the  highest  and  finest  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  those  pioneers  whom  we  honor  here  today,  and  also  he  is  the 
product  of  Lombard  College,  the  college  which  is  now  one  member 
of  one  body  with  Knox  College.  We  had  hoped  with  Mr.  Sand- 
burg as  a  part  of  our  program  to  symbolize  the  dedication  to  a  com- 
mon cause  for  which  these  two  colleges  are  now  striving.  May  he 
live  long  to  sing  our  song  and  may  he  come  back  to  Knox  soon. 
Mr.  Sandburg  was  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Abraham  Lincoln", 
a  subject  upon  which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  speak  to  you  on  that  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lincoln  is  so  well  known,  almost  personally  known  here  in  Gales- 
burg,  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  anything 
to  what  you  already  know  upon  that  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  debate  he  held  here  in  Galesburg 
are  our  greatest  traditions.  We  want  the  world  to  know  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  part  of  us  and  that  we,  too,  are  part  of  him.  Other 
places  in  this  land  of  ours  celebrate  their  great  events,  great  build- 
ings, great  institutions.  Boston  is  proud  of  its  Tea  Party,  of  the 
scene  of  the  great  massacre.  New  York  is  apparently  proudest  of  all 
of  its  tall  buildings.  Philadelphia  is  proud  of  Independence  Hall, 
the  Liberty  Bell,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  prepared  there.  Chicago  is  apparently  still  proud  of  such 
a  natural  thing  as  a  fire,  while  San  Francisco  is  proud  of  an  un- 
natural thing — an  earthquake;  but  Galesburg  will  have  none  of 
these,  we  hope,  and  is  proud  justly  of  two  things — its  greatest  build- 
ing, Old  Main,  its  greatest  hall  of  learning;  and  its  greatest  event — 
not  a  battle  between  nations,  between  rival  armies,  but  between  a 
great  giant  and  a  little  giant — a  battle  of  intellect  and  of  wills.  The 
shadow  of  the  Great  Emancipator  has  rested  very  beneficently  upon 
our  college,  and  we  honor  ourselves  in  honoring  him.  Mr.  Sand- 
burg would  have  done  so,  but  since  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be 
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with  us,  all  we  can  say  is  "We  are  sorry".    Mr.  Sandburg  has  sent 
us  his  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  with  us  this  morning. 

I  cannot  introduce  our  next  speaker  without  voicing  the  feeling 
of  deep  and  true  affection  of  all  of  us  toward  this  son  of  Knox.  He 
has  been  extremely  generous  with  his  time  and  with  his  knowledge 
for  Knox  College.  For  three  years,  at  least,  he  has  been  devoting 
almost  all  of  his  time  to  collecting  material  upon  the  history  of  his 
home  town  and  of  his  alma  mater,  and  he  has  brought  this  material 
together  into  a  book  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers. 
I  cannot  tell  you  the  date  of  publication,  but  the  book  will  be  ready 
soon.  This  man  knows  Knox  and  he  knows  Galesburg  as  none 
other  could,  although  his  modesty  is  such  that  he  will  not  admit  it. 
His  fertile  mind  has  suggested  many  of  the  details  of  this  entire 
celebration.  He  has  won  fame  in  the  world  as  an  eminent  essayist 
and  dean  of  American  advertisers.  A  Founders  Day  celebration 
without  a  speech  from  our  centennial  historian  would  be  as  unthink- 
able as  Knox  without  Old  Main.  I  am  exasperated  that  I  cannot 
make  him  hear  my  words,  but  I  know  he  will  feel  the  warmth  in  our 
welcome.    I  am  proud  to  present  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 

WHY  THEY  LISTENED  TO  LINCOLN 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  Knox  '91 

i.  introduction 

One  of  the  last  gifts  made  to  Galesburg  by  that  loyal  friend 
and  faithful  chronicler,  Frederick  Reuben  Jelliff,  was  a  municipal 
history  of  the  town  written  on  a  plan  as  novel  as  it  is  lucid.  Each 
department  of  the  city's  practical  life  is  treated  separately,  as  though 
it  existed  by  itself — water,  streets,  sewage,  police,  lighting — and 
carried  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

I  have  sometimes  found  it  useful  in  analyzing  even  higher 
aspects  of  the  town's  history  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  to  consider  it 
as  though  it  consisted  of  several  distinct  threads — political,  social, 
religious,  economic — running  side  by  side  like  the  strands  of  a  rope, 
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twisted  by  fate  and  circumstance  into  a  compact  and  apparently 
homogeneous  cable,  but  capable  of  being  unraveled  and  each  strand 
considered  by  itself.  I  propose  to  unravel  one  such  strand  in  the 
life  of  our  beloved  city  and  examine  a  phase  of  its  history  that  has 
received  too  little  attention  in  view  of  its  far-reaching  and  disastrous 
effects  on  the  destiny  of  the  town.  That  phase,  that  issue,  that 
influence  was  slavery.  For  the  first  twenty  years  it  played  the  part 
of  arch  villain  in  the  Galesburg  drama. 

Seventy-nine  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  tremendous 
speech  in  this  town.  The  speech  is  well  known;  it  has  been  fully 
treated  by  history.  But  have  you  heard  that  he  also  had  a  tremen- 
dous audience,  such  an  audience  as  would  make  the  success  of  any 
address,  an  audience  prepared  and  disciplined  by  years  of  close  and 
grueling  contact  with  the  very  issue  on  which  that  debate  was  based? 
It  was  the  listening  crowd  that  made  the  occasion  memorable  as  well 
as  the  words  spoken  from  the  platform. 

II.    THE  HOOSIERS 

To  understand  how  this  was  so,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  two  classes  of  settlers  that  constituted  the  population  of  the  state 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  When  the  immigrants  from  the 
Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York  State,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  George  W.  Gale,  arrived  in  Knox  County,  they  found 
the  country  already  inhabited — but  not  by  Indians.  Those  had 
been  driven  out  shortly  before  by  the  unjust  but  effective  Black 
Hawk  War.  These  prior  settlers  were  white  men,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  contact  with  them  by  our  somewhat  intolerant  founders 
were  almost  as  serious  as  though  they  had  been  red  men. 

The  earlier  settlers  of  Illinois  came  mainly  from  the  South. 
The  lower  half  of  the  state  was  bounded  by  slave-owning  states. 
The  natural  means  of  transportation  were  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  one  bordering,  the  other  flowing  through  slave  territory. 
For  twenty  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gale  colonists,  they  had 
been  pouring  into  the  state,  from  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
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and  the  Carolinas.  Not  until  large  and  comparatively  fast  steam- 
boats plied  to  and  fro  on  the  Great  Lakes  did  the  upper  half  of  the 
state  begin  to  fill.  Illinois  was  on  its  way  to  be  wholly  peopled  by 
settlers  of  Southern  origin  when  the  process  was  interrupted  by  a 
stream  from  the  North,  and  the  complexion  of  its  population  di- 
luted down  to  about  half-and-half  of  two  distinct  classes,  Northern- 
ers and  Southerners. 

We  must  consider  the  character  of  these  two  strongly-marked, 
divergent,  mutually  antagonistic  peoples,  and  in  order  to  speak  of 
them  familiarly  and  without  too  much  circumlocution,  let  us  adopt 
for  the  time  being  the  picturesque  names  they  applied  to  each  other, 
though  neither  is  a  happy  designation  nor  an  exact  definition. 
Many  Southerners  came  into  the  state  by  way  of  Indiana,  and  some- 
times paused  there  for  a  season,  as  did  the  family  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Indiana  was  the  Hoosier  state,  its  inhabitants  'Hoosiers', 
and  the  Northern  invaders  applied  that  name  illogically  to  all 
Southern  immigrants  irrespective  of  their  origin.  As  used  in  earlv 
Illinois  the  term  characterized  specifically  the  class  known  in  their 
own  states  as  'poor  whites'.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  Hoosiers  retali- 
ated by  calling  all  Northerners  ' Yankees'.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Gale  colonists  expostulated,  and  explained  that  they  were  from  New 
York  state,  and  consequently  not  Yankees.  The  reply  was.  'Well, 
York  Yankees  is  the  meanest.' 

The  Hoosiers  left  their  own  states  to  escape  the  odium  of  liv- 
ing in  a  community  where  even  the  negroes  looked  down  on  white 
folks  too  poor  to  own  slaves.  They  were  the  most  indigent  and 
least  enterprising  class  in  those  communities.  But  although  they 
emigrated  to  free  states,  they  remained  fanatically  pro-slavery. 
Wealthy  Southerners  did  not  move  to  free  states  because  they  could 
not  take  their  property,  that  is,  human  chattels.  The  Yankees,  free 
to  bring  whatever  possessions  they  owned,  were  a  better  class,  suc- 
cessful farmers,  enterprising  merchants,  millwrights,  manufacturers. 
They  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  country,  established 
shops,  made  farms,  built  schools  and  colleges,  constructed  roads 
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and  bridges.  The  Southerners  did  none  of  these  things.  They  were 
an  amiable,  hospitable,  easy-going,  unambitious  folk,  great  lovers 
of  social  diversion,  indifferent  to  wealth,  and  lacked  what  New  Eng- 
enders called  'gumption'. 

Each  group  thought  the  other  worse  than  it  was.  The  Hoos- 
iers  got  their  idea  of  Yankees  from  the  tricky,  swindling  New  Eng- 
land peddlers  who  infested  the  South  and  West  selling  tinware, 
wooden  clocks,  and  cheap  merchandise,  skinning  the  trustful  poor 
whites,  and  they  deemed  all  Yankees  close,  miserly,  selfish,  dis- 
honest and  inhospitable,  lacking  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  human- 
ity. The  Hoosier  legislature,  smarting  from  the  memory  of  many 
sharp  deals,  wrote  its  suspicions  into  one  of  its  statutes,  so  that  while 
a  license  to  sell  liquor  cost  but  two  dollars,  a  license  to  peddle  clocks 
cost  fifty. 

The  Yankees,  including  our  colonists,  considered  the  Hoosier 
a  long,  lean,  lank,  lazy,  ignorant  animal,  little  removed  from  the 
savage  state,  content  to  squat  in  a  log  cabin  with  a  large  family  of 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  dirty,  idle  children.  And  of  course  some  of  them 
were.  They  deprecated  the  Hoosier's  morals,  lack  of  thrift,  untidi- 
ness and  garrulous  curiosity.  Hoosier  housekeeping  turned  the 
stomachs  of  some  early  travelers,  but  the  Hoosier  wives  sniffed  at 
the  'querky'  ways  of  Yankee  women  who  actually  scrubbed  out  the 
cabins  they  rented. 

III.    RELIGION 

Both  classes  were  extremely  religious,  the  Yankees,  sedate,  or- 
derly, Puritan,  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists;  the  Hoosiers 
boisterous,  shouting  Methodists  and  Baptists.  The  latter  were 
served  by  unlettered  but  rudely  eloquent  circuit  riders,  who  knew 
how  to  run  a  camp  meeting  and  whoop  things  up.  The  Yankees,  on 
the  other  hand,  deplored  such  emotional  display.  They  had  come 
west  fired  with  zeal  to  establish  a  pious  and  industrious  community 
where  the  'cause  of  Christ's  kingdom'  would  be  'the  all-absorbing 
topic,'  as  Gale  had  noted  at  Oberlin.    The  Hoosiers,  so  far  from 
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welcoming  their  good  intentions,  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  even 
resentment,  as  the  invading  Yankees  set  up  a  Puritan  Sunday,  and 
frowned  on  drinking,  horse  races,  gander  pullings,  and  wrestling 
matches,  which  were  the  principal  amusements  of  pioneer  Illinois. 
They  were  offended  that  no  'corn  likker'  was  passed  at  the  house- 
raisings  and  husking  bees.    That  just  wasn't  proper  hospitality. 

As  an  example  of  the  easy-going  habits  of  Hoosier  preachers, 
there  is  the  story  about  a  church  where  the  young  people's  duty  was 
to  clean  the  pulpit  after  the  visits  of  the  circuit  riders.  They  re- 
belled at  the  amount  of  chewed  tobacco  it  was  necessary  to  scrape 
up.  A  box  filled  with  sand  was  set  beside  the  pulpit  as  a  hint, 
strengthened  by  the  admonition,  'Please  spit  here'.  Unfortunately 
the  good  dominies  failed  to  do  so.  In  the  excitement  of  saving  souls 
they  could  not  hit  the  target. 

But  more  than  all  else,  the  Hoosiers  feared  Yankee  enterprise. 
Thus  they  opposed  digging  the  Michigan  and  Illinois  canal  be- 
cause it  would  bring  more  Yankees  into  the  state.  They  contested  the 
establishment  of  denominational  colleges  for  fear  an  educated  minis- 
try would  displace  their  untutored  itinerant  preachers.  That  was 
why  Knox  College  had  difficulty  in  securing  a  charter,  and  why  the 
charter  they  got  limited  the  college  to  a  thousand  acres  of  land  lest 
it  become  too  wealthy,  and  forbade  any  religious  qualifications  or 
the  teaching  of  theology.  One  of  the  legislators  boasted,  'I  was 
born  in  a  brier  thicket,  rocked  in  a  hog  trough,  and  never  had  my 
genius  cramped  by  the  pestilential  air  of  a  college.' 

The  Hoosiers  were  humorous,  picturesque,  colorful,  far  better 
literary  material  than  the  joyless  Yankees,  and  we  must  not  do 
them  injustice.  They  were  not  all  poor  whites,  and  not  all  remained 
so.  There  was  good  blood  from  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Some 
were  ambitious  and  attained  eminence  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
and  made  real  contributions.  The  present-day  population  of  Gales- 
burg,  and  of  the  whole  state,  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  stocks. 
But  the  mutual  misunderstandings  and  jealousy  between  the  two 
occasioned  the  more  exciting  history  of  Galesburg,  until  the  tri- 
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umphant  Yankees  acquired  one  after  another  the  economic,  civic 
and  political  advantages  within  reach  of  a  growing  town. 

IV.    SLAVERY 

The  Hoosier  population  was  responsible  for  the  effort  to  make 
Illinois  a  slave  state.  Geographically  it  was  half  southern.  If  that 
mythical  division  between  slave  and  free,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
should  be  extended  west,  it  would  cut  the  state  in  the  middle. 
Everything  below  Springfield  is  technically  'south'.  As  far  as  the 
actual  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  were  concerned,  that  is  exactly 
what  it  was.  Thirteen  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Galesburg 
colonists  and  in  spite  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 — which  provided 
that  all  states  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory  should  be  for- 
ever free — an  act  was  jammed  through  the  legislature  authorizing 
an  election  to  revise  the  constitution.  The  revision,  as  everyone 
knew,  was  to  make  slavery  legal.  It  already  existed  illegally,  and 
the  slave  owners  clamored  for  protection.  The  legislature  lacked 
one  vote  of  the  required  two-thirds  to  pass  the  act,  and  remedied 
the  matter  by  the  simple  device  of  unseating  a  member  hostile  to 
the  proposal,  and  seating  one  who  would  vote  for  it. 

Fortunately  the  law  required  two  years  before  the  election  could 
be  held.  By  that  time  so  many  Northern  settlers  had  poured  into 
the  state  that  the  measure  wes  defeated  by  1784  votes.  It  could  be 
maintained,  I  believe,  that  the  North  won  the  Civil  War  by  the 
same  narrow  margin.  Had  Illinois  gone  for  slavery,  Indiana  would 
have  followed.  Illinois  was  strategically  situated.  It  rendered  great 
aid  to  the  Northern  cause.  At  every  call  for  troops,  it  exceeded  its 
quota.  And  if  Illinois  had  been  a  slave  state  for  forty  years,  would 
there  have  been  a  Grant — or  a  Lincoln?  With  Illinois  in  the  Con- 
federate column  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Union  could  have  tri- 
umphed. 

Such  was  the  previous  history  and  such  the  situation  when  our 
founders  arrived.  They  were  surrounded  by  Hoosier  neighbors, 
whose  religion  they  deprecated,  and  whose  amusements  they  de- 
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plored.  But  the  supreme  cause  of  discord  was  slavery.  The  Hoo- 
siers  who  owned  no  slaves,  and  never  had,  and  never  would,  and 
were  living  in  a  state  technically  free,  vindicated  slavery  and  hated 
a  Yankee  abolitionist  like  a  rattlesnake. 

Thus  we  have  two  peoples  living  side  by  side  in  close  commun- 
ion within  the  area  of  a  single  county  who  disagreed  deeply  on  all 
essentials  as  though  they  belonged  to  different  races,  which  they  did 
not.  Both  were  English  strains,  one  hardened  and  tightened  by 
sharp  New  England  winters  and  thin  stony  soil,  the  other  softened 
and  relaxed  by  a  mild  climate  and  easy  cultivation.  The  entire 
American  drama  that  climaxed  in  the  Civil  War  was  being  re- 
hearsed in  Knox  County. 

V.    UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

With  the  stage  so  perfectly  set  for  strife,  Galesburgers  disap- 
proving and  possibly  a  bit  presumptuous,  Hoosiers  at  Henderson- 
ville,  Knoxville  and  other  small  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  suspi- 
cious and  resentful,  only  a  live  issue  was  needed  to  bring  the  feud 
into  the  open.  That  issue  was  furnished  when  the  good  burghers  at 
Galesburg  began  to  fight  slavery  by  the  only  means  in  their  power, 
depriving  owners  of  their  property  illegally  by  assisting  runaway 
slaves  to  escape. 

From  the  time  William  Holyoke  organized  the  first  anti-slav- 
ery society  in  Illinois  in  1837,  just  eleven  days  before  Elijah  Lovejoy 
was  murdered  at  Alton  by  a  furious  mob  for  attacking  slavery  in 
his  newspaper,  a  stream  of  fugitive  slaves  trickled  through  Gales- 
burg. There  they  were  hospitably  received,  fed,  hidden  and  spirited 
to  the  next  stopping  place.  Practically  everyone  in  the  village  was 
involved.  At  many  houses  in  town  and  farms  on  the  prairie  the 
occupants  were  prepared  to  receive  contrabands  any  hour  of  the 
night.  The  gallery  of  the  Old  First  Church  was  one  of  the  hide- 
outs. Concealed  in  the  bottoms  of  innocent-looking  farm  wagons, 
driven  by  men  of  irreproachable  character,  the  slaves  were  passed 
from  station  to  station,  in  the  general  direction  of  Chicago.     In 
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Bureau  County  were  the  Bryants,  brothers  of  William  Cullen,  the 
poet,  and  Owen  Lovejoy,  who  had  sworn  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
murdered  brother  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  oppose  slavery  and 
thwart  slave  owners.  In  Canada  slaves  were  safe  by  special  decree 
of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  Knoxville's  duty,  and  doubtless  her 
pleasure  also,  to  stop  the  traffic,  apprehend  the  fugitive  slaves,  re- 
turn them  to  their  masters,  and  bring  the  aggressors  to  justice..  For 
years  the  exciting  traffic  went  on,  constant  conflict  with  officers  of 
the  law,  midnight  alarms,  daylight  arrests,  slaves  rescued,  and  re- 
taken, and  rescued  again. 

The  Underground  Railroad  existed  in  every  state  from  Maine 
to  Iowa,  but  was  most  active  in  the  West.  The  slaves  fled  across 
the  border,  sought  help,  found  it,  and  sent  back  word,  and  more 
followed.  An  owner,  following  a  warm  trail  across  the  Ohio 
River,  lost  track  of  his  quarry.  'He  must  have  gone  down  an  un- 
derground road,'  he  cried.  Hence  the  name.  When  railroads 
were  invented,  it  became  the  Underground  Railroad.  It  functioned 
without  officers,  rules,  or  maps.  Each  group  worked  in  ignorance 
of  the  size  of  the  movement  or  its  ramifications.  The  less  they 
knew,  the  better.  Passwords  were  arranged  between  groups  dealing 
with  one  another.  The  routes  were  changed  frequently  to  baffle 
pursuit. 

In  Quincy  an  aged  negro  was  thrown  in  jail,  charged  with 
being  a  fugitive  slave.  Toward  evening  three  women  asked  per- 
mission to  give  the  negro  some  supper.  The  jailor  saw  no  harm  in 
that;  he  knew  the  women  well;  they  were  friends  and  neighbors. 
It  was  dusk  when  he  ushered  them  out.  He  locked  the  cell  door 
and  lighted  them  down  the  corridor  with  his  lantern.  Next  morn- 
ing he  unlocked  the  cell  and  discovered  not  the  old  darky  but  one  of 
the  women  he  thought  had  left  the  night  before.  She  was  the  only 
occupant. 

'How  did  you  get  here?'  he  cried  in  dismay. 

'You  locked  me  in,  last  night,  Mr.  BurrehV 
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Where's  that  nigger?' 

'On  the  road  to  Canada.' 

And  thus  they  fled,  running  the  gauntlet  of  enemies,  finding 
friends,  through  Quincy,  to  Canton,  to  Galesburg,  to  Princeton,  to 
freedom.  ] 

Galesburg  was  one  of  the  most  important  stations  on  the  Un- 
derground Railroad.  It  became  the  most  cordially  hated  town  in 
the  state.  Even  conservative  Northerners  who  detested  slavery 
thought  her  activities  injudicious  and  subversive.  The  Quincy 
Herald  jibed  at  'the  little  nigger-stealing  town  of  Galesburg', 
Clarendon  Palmer  who  drove  the  stage  from  Peoria  used  to  lean 
down  as  the  coach  turned  into  Main  Street  from  the  Knoxville 
road,  and  utter  his  stereotyped  warning:  'Better  put  away  them 
cards,  and  hide  your  flasks,  and  keep  from  swearing  if  you  kin; 
this  is  Galesburg,  the  pious  prohibition,  abolition  town.' 

The  so-called  Illinois  Black  Laws  were  drastic.  The  penalty 
was  $1000  fine,  six  months  imprisonment,  and  those  aiding  fugi- 
tives were  liable  for  damages  to  the  value  of  the  slave.  Citizens 
were  compelled  to  aid  in  recaptures.  No  other  evidence  was  re- 
quired than  that  of  the  owner;  the  slave  could  not  testify  in  his  own 
behalf.  And  finally,  if  a  justice  of  the  peace  decided  in  favor  of 
the  claimant,  his  fee  was  double  that  received  for  a  decision  against 
him.    Such  laws  merely  spurred  the  Galesburgers  to  greater  efforts. 

This  widespread  nullification  bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
flouting  of  the  Prohibition  Act  of  recent  memory.  Both  were  exam- 
ples of  unpopular  laws  deliberately  disobeyed,  though  from  quite 
different  motives.  The  bootlegger  received  enormous  profits,  his  cus- 
tomers got  their  liquor,  but  the  operators  of  the  Underground  in- 
curred dislike,  expense,  and  personal  danger  for  no  profit  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  their  consciences.  It  was  their  protest 
against  slavery,  and  it  aroused  the  South  to  greater  fury  than  almost 
any  other  manifestation.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Civil  War. 
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VI.    COLTON'S  STORE 

Chauncey  Colton  was  something  more  than  Galesburg's  first 
merchant.  He  was,  you  might  say,  the  veritable  founder  of  the 
town's  economic  life.  He  opened  a  store  at  Log  City  the  first  year. 
When  sufficient  people  had  moved  out  to  the  prairie,  he  transferred 
his  business  to  the  public  square,  and  there  for  years  conducted  one 
of  those  old-time  general  stores  which  serve  as  centers  for  trade  and 
gossip,  business  men's  clubs  and  unofficial  chambers  of  commerce 
for  small  towns.  He  drew  custom  from  Knoxville,  which  did  noth- 
ing to  allay  the  growing  jealousy  between  the  two  villages.  And 
before  he  settled  on  his  final  location  in  Knox  County,  he  had  made 
a  shrewd  appraisal  of  the  prospects  in  several  communities  which 
throws  light  on  the  characteristics  of  both  groups. 

He  noted  that  there  was  already  at  Knoxville,  then  county  seat 
and  largest  town,  a  flourishing  and  well-managed  store,  sufficient 
for  that  neighborhood,  conducted  by  Herman  Knox — whose  young- 
er brother  was  the  James  Knox  who  went  with  Nehemiah  West  to 
secure  a  charter  for  Knox  College;  that  at  Henderson,  the  next 
choice,  was  a  settlement  of  Southerners  who,  while  sufficiently  in- 
dustrious, made  merry  over  the  week-end,  and  spent  their  Satur- 
days in  outdoor  sports,  horse  races,  gander  pullings  and  wrestling 
bouts — much  like  New  Salem  of  Lincoln's  youth — who  bet  their 
money  on  such  contests,  were  not  averse  to  frequent  pulls  at  the  whis- 
key jug,  and  on  Sundays  had  little  inclination  for  church;  while  over 
at  Log  City  was  a  diligent  colony  of  settlers,  who  planned  to  estab- 
lish a  village  on  the  prairie  near  by,  who  worked  all  the  week  pre- 
paring their  farms  for  occupancy  the  coming  spring,  and  spent 
their  Sundays  in  divine  worship,  a  serious  people,  who  took  life 
seriously;  that  while  he  himself  was  not  a  church  member,  or  even 
a  professing  Christian,  and  had  no  pronounced  views  on  temper- 
ance, he  realized  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  many  years  to  do 
business  on  long  credits,  waiting  for  his  money  until  crops  were 
harvested  and  taking  his  pay  in  produce,  and  that  he  might  there- 
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fore  trade  more  profitably  with  the  sober,  church-going  Yankees 
than  with  the  livelier,  pleasure-loving  Hoosiers.  Chauncey  Colton 
was  a  true  Worldly  Wiseman.  Within  twenty  years  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  Knox  County. 

Nothing  was  more  sorely  needed  to  bring  prosperity  to  this 
western  country  than  transportation.  When  in  the  1850's  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  to  secure  a  railroad,  the  legislature  at  Springfield 
joined  forces  with  Knoxville  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  the  abolitionist 
temperance  Whig  town  of  Galesburg  off  the  line.  It  was  Colton's 
money  plus  his  courage  that  secured  not  only  a  railroad,  but  divis- 
ion headquarters.  The  railroad  ultimately  became  the  Burlington 
Route.  In  the  real  estate  boom  that  followed,  the  College  sold 
some  of  its  lands  at  a  great  profit,  and  with  the  proceeds  built  Old 
Main,  the  seventh  college  structure,  the  oldest  one  still  standing, 
completed  just  in  time  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  town's  greatest  day, 
and  to  receive  its  baptism  of  fire  as  a  shrine  of  American  history. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  how  Galesburg  followed  up  her  victory 
by  wresting  the  county  seat  from  Knoxville,  a  struggle  that  lasted 
fifteen  years,  nor  had  these  two  economic  triumphs  any  basis  in 
slavery  disputes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  controversy  was  em- 
bittered by  the  radical  differences  in  outlook  and  attitude  toward 
moral  and  political  issues  which  had  set  them  apart  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

In  addition  to  conflicts  with  the  Hoosiers,  slavery  caused  in- 
ternal disturbances  in  Galesburg.  The  church  was  composed  about 
equally  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians.  Both  were  op- 
posed to  slavery,  but  the  Congregationalists  were  independent  units, 
while  Presbyterians,  through  their  national  organization,  Assembly, 
were  involved  with  Southern  churches,  whose  members  owned  slaves. 
The  result  of  this  quarrel  was  that  the  Presbyterians  walked  out 
and  formed  a  church  of  their  own. 

The  schism  spread  to  the  college,  where  it  took  the  form  of  a 
struggle  between  the  two  denominations  for  control  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  with  George  W.  Gale  heading  the  Presbyterian,  and 
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President  Jonathan  Blanchard  leading  the  Congregationalists.  Af- 
ter upsetting  things  for  twelve  years  Gale  and  his  adherents  finally 
forced  the  resignation  of  Blanchard.  The  controversy  left  no  per- 
manent mark  on  the  college,  though  while  it  lasted  it  caused  great 
excitement  and  was  fought  and  refought  until  the  Civil  War  turned 
all  men's  minds  to  other  things. 

VII.     LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 

Such  was  the  education  in  slavery  of  that  vast  audience  assem- 
bled on  the  east  campus  of  Knox  College  to  listen  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Is  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you 
that  these  two  men  were  rival  candidates  for  the  United  States 
senate,  canvassing  for  votes,  or  that  Lincoln  failed  of  election  but 
won  the  presidency  by  his  adroit  handling  of  the  ticklish  question 
of  states  rights  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
significant  thing  to  that  audience  was  that  the  debate  they  argued 
had  raged  between  members  of  that  crowd  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  in  more  violent  form  than  words.  Probably  no  such 
audience  could  have  been  gathered  anywhere  else,  so  great,  so  keen, 
so  evenly  divided,  so  deeply  implicated. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us,  since  so  striking  an  episode 
in  Lincoln's  career  is  thus  associated  with  Galesburg  and  Knox  Col- 
lege, that  the  most  moving  and  understanding  life  of  Lincoln  was 
written  by  what  small  town  newspapers  love  to  call  'a  local  boy'. 
Carl  Sandburg  is  Galesburg's  only  native  poet — or,  lest  we  do  in- 
justice to  several  sweet  singers  who  were  also  born  here,  let  us  say, 
only  major  poet.  He  was  reared  on  these  prairies.  He  sprang  from 
that  Swedish  stock  which  made  so  substantial  an  ethnic  contribu- 
tion to  this  community.  And  since  Lombard  University  has  now 
been  wed  to  Knox  College,  Knox  may  claim  him  as  a  step-son,  and 
does  so  with  pride.  His  poems  are  the  authentic  voice  of  the  prai- 
rie, and  because  he  understands  its  moods  and  the  men  it  breeds,  he 
has  painted  a  living  homely  prairie  picture  of  Lincoln.  He  justly 
says: 
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'The  folklore  Lincoln,  the  maker  of  stories,  the  stalking  and 
elusive  Lincoln  is  a  challenge  for  any  artist.  He  has  enough  out- 
line and  lights  and  shadows  and  changing  tints  to  call  out  por- 
traits of  him  in  his  Illinois  backgrounds  and  setting — even  had  he 
never  been  elected  president.' 

That  was  the  Lincoln  that  prairie  audience  heard. 

The  day  was  memorable  in  many  ways.  The  crowd  was  the 
largest  assembled  for  any  of  the  debates.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  raw;  many  of  those  farmers  had  been  up  since  dawn,  had  made 
the  trip  to  town — twenty  or  more  miles,  some  of  them — in  springless 
wagons  over  muddy  roads,  but  they  stood  patiently  in  the  bitter 
wind  and  listened  intently  to  every  word.  And  it  was  at  Gales- 
burg,  according  to  Miss  Tarbell,  that  Lincoln  introduced  a  new 
note.  It  was  there  he  shifted  his  argument  from  political  to  moral 
grounds,  asserted  that  slavery  was  sin,  that  the  final  and  unanswer- 
able reason  for  opposing  it  was  that  it  was  a  wicked  institution. 
The  Galesburg  deacons  and  elders  who  had  served  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  for  conscience's  sake,  nodded  their  heads  in  ap- 
proval. 

Men  in  that  crowd  had  harbored  slaves  in  their  homes,  driven 
with  them  by  night  over  lonely  prairie  roads,  apprehensive  lest  a 
sheriff's  posse  burst  from  the  neighboring  bushes.  They  had  suf- 
fered fines  and  imprisonment  with  fortitude  of  early  Christian 
martyrs.  There  were  also  those  who  had  fought  them,  lean  spare 
Southerners,  slow  of  speech  but  quick  of  action,  turning  out  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  armed  with  long  squirrel  rifles,  and 
hastening  to  the  rendezvous,  to  struggle  for  possession  of  the  con- 
traband cargo. 

Nehemiah  West  was  not  there,  but  he  would  have  been,  had 
he  lived  to  see  that  day,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Levi  Stanley.  Both 
had  been  badly  hurt  when  a  mob  raided  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at 
Peoria.  But  Mary  Allen  West  had  seen,  that  very  morning,  leading 
the  Wide  Awakes  escorting  Lincoln,  the  captain  of  the  mob  that 
had  assailed  her  father  and  uncle;  men  changed  allegiance,  and 
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there  were  many  who  had  fought  on  both  sides.  That  militant 
abolitionist  Jonathan  Blanchard,  president  of  the  college,  listened 
with  enthusiasm.  He  could  with  difficulty  keep  out  of  any  moral 
fight.  He  had  met  Douglas  in  debate  on  the  same  issue  a  few  years 
previously.  In  Cincinnati  he  had  faced  an  angry  horde  bent  on 
stopping  his  mouth,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown  into  the 
Ohio.  And  Edward  Beecher,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church — he 
had  stood  by  Lovejoy  that  black  day  at  Alton,  until,  thinking  all 
danger  past,  he  returned  to  Jacksonville.  Had  he  remained, 
Beecher  would  have  shared  his  fate.  Beecher  went  home  from  the 
debate,  and  wrote  of  Lincoln: 

6 . . .  perfectly  irresistible.  The  vast  throng  was  silent  as  death; 
every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  speaker.  .  .  .  He  was  the  tall  man 
eloquent  ...  no  longer  awkward  and  ungainly,  but  graceful,  bold, 
commanding.' 

Slowly,  thoughtfully,  the  great  crowd  dispersed,  the  farmers  to 
seek  their  teams  for  the  long  cold  ride  homeward,  the  citizens  to 
their  homes  in  the  village,  those  from  a  distance  to  the  quaint 
'depot'  at  the  corner  of  the  campus  where  nondescript  trains  are 
sidetracked,  for  the  railroad  itself  was  only  four  years  old.  Nearly 
all  felt  they  had  seen  a  page  turned  in  history. 

VIII.     OLD  MAIN 

Because  of  that  debate  Old  Main  has  become  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  our  country,  a  shrine.  Its  erection  was  a  peak  in  the  his- 
tory of  Knox  College.  It  had  been  completed  just  twenty  years 
after  the  first  sod  was  turned  on  the  site  of  Galesburg.  To  that 
steadfast  little  band  of  pioneers  it  was  achievement,  a  milestone  in 
their  progress  toward  their  goal,  of  which  they  were  proud.  For 
that  time,  and  in  that  sparsely  settled  country,  it  was  a  considerable 
building.  And  now,  by  the  accident  of  inclement  weather,  it  had 
attained  public  fame.  Its  bulk  had  sheltered  from  the  bleak  north- 
west wind  men  whose  words  changed  the  course  of  history.    Oc- 
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tober  7,  1858,  was  its  Pentecost.    On  that  day  tongues  of  fire  de- 
scended and  consecrated  it. 

In  a  larger  sense,  if  I  may  paraphrase  nobler  words  than  mine, 
we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hallow — Old 
Main.  What  happened  there  in  1858  has  consecrated  it  beyond  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  But  we  can  preserve,  and  nothing 
is  truer  than  that  we  had  an  obligation  laid  on  us  the  day  Lincoln 
spoke,  deepened  when  Old  Main  was  made  a  National  Historic 
Monument,  to  hand  this  building  down  to  posterity.  If  we  had  let 
it  fall  into  uselessness  and  dilapidation,  how  severe  a  judgment 
future  generations  would  have  passed  on  us!  They  have  a  right 
to  see  this  building  to  help  them  recreate  a  stirring  passage  of  their 
country's  past.  Short-lived  man  needs  visible  evidences  of  his  past, 
reminders,  shrines,  landmarks,  to  testify  to  the  continuance  of  his- 
tory. Deprived  of  Plymouth  Rock,  the  stone  tower  at  Jamestown, 
the  Old  South  Church  at  Boston,  Mt.  Vernon,  Monticello,  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  how  poor  we  would  be!  There  are  too  few  such 
glorious  and  melancholy  mementoes  in  the  West.  We  should  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  one  of  the  most  significant  belongs  to  Knox 
College,  celebrating  not  a  war,  nor  even  a  battle,  but  a  peaceful  dis- 
cussion of  a  flaming  difference  of  opinion. 

One  hundred  years  from  today,  on  the  200th  Founders  Day, 
the  gathered  crowd  will  view  that  venerable  red  brick  pile  with 
livelier  emotions  than  we,  for  distance  of  time,  like  space,  lends  en- 
chantment. To  them  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  will  be  as  remote 
as  the  fall  of  Quebec  to  us.  It  is  with  profound  gratitude  to  those 
whose  generosity  has  made  it  possible,  and  in  especial  to  the  cour- 
age, vision  and  perseverance  of  Janet  Greig  Post,  that  we  are  aware 
that  workmen  are  now  busy  within  the  walls  of  Old  Main  to  fit  it 
for  continued  use  by  the  college,  while  preserving  the  character  and 
general  appearance  that  formed  the  back  drop  for  the  gaunt, 
homely,  prairie  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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HONORARY  DEGREES  CONFERRED 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Selden  Gale  Lowrie,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PRESENTED  BY  PROFESSOR  ALFRED  WATTS  NEWCOMBE 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  graduate  of  Knox  College  of  the  class  of  1907  and  a  descendant 
of  pioneer  founders  of  Knox  College  and  of  Galesburg.  His  work 
at  Knox  College  was  followed  by  graduate  and  professional  studies 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. His  promise  of  unusual  ability  in  public  affairs  as  a  graduate 
student  has  been  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  successes  in  this  field. 
He  is  a  power  in  the  civic  life  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  great  state 
of  Ohio.  As  an  educator,  he  is  a  significant  figure  in  Political 
Science.  He  has  brought  honor  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  to  the 
founders,  his  forebears  whom  we  are  honoring  today.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  Selden  Gale  Lowrie. 

Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

of  Schnectady,  New  York. 

PRESENTED  BY  DEAN  CHARLES  JOSEPH  ADAMEC 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  a  great  American  university;  long  as- 
sociated with  that  university  as  a  popular  and  effective  teacher; 
a  felicitous  and  stimulating  lecturer  within  and  beyond  the  college 
halls;  a  profound  student  of  the  migration  and  cross-fertilization 
of  cultures  upon  this  continent;  author  of  many  historical  studies 
of  abiding  worth  and  unfailing  charm;  co-editor  of  a  notable  por- 
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trayal  in  many  volumes  of  the  developing  social  life  of  our  people; 
president  of  an  historic  and  famous  college,  the  fruit  of  whose  in- 
fluence we  in  very  truth  may  be,  the  alma  mater  of  our  chief 
founder.     I  present  Dixon  Ryan  Fox. 

The  degrees  were  formally  conferred  by  President  Davidson. 
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WLS,  12:00-12:40  p.  m.,  C.S.T. 
February  15,  1937 

Seymour  Hall,  Knox  Campus 

WLS  Announcer:  As  a  special  feature  of  the  Dinner  Bell  pro- 
gram today,  we  are  going  to  take  you  to  the  100th  birthday 
party  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Julian  Bent- 
ley,  WLS  news  editor  and  a  Knox  graduate,  is  ready  at  Lyman 
Kay  Seymour  Hall  on  the  Knox  Campus  to  tell  you  of  the 
Centennial  celebration.  We  take  you  now  to  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois. 

(Switch  to  Seymour  Hall). 

Knox  Band:  ("Hail,  Knox  All  Glorious"  20  seconds 

and  fade  for:) 

Julian  Bentley,  Knox  '30:  Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. With  the  playing  of  "Hail  Knox  All  Glorious",  we 
welcome  you  to  the  100th  birthday  party  of  Knox  College  and 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  Exactly  100  years  ago  today  the  state  legis- 
lature at  Vandalia  granted  a  charter  to  the  Knox  Manual  Labor 
College.  Today  both  the  city  and  college  begin  their  second 
century.  Across  one  hundred  years  of  progress,  they  have 
traced  a  thrilling  and  memorable  story.  During  the  next  40 
minutes  we  shall  sketch  some  of  the  events  of  these  hundred 
years  which  are  woven  into  the  rich  tapestry  of  Middle  Western 
history. 

Band:     (Up  and  out — 30  seconds). 

Bentley  :  From  the  day  of  its  founding  Knox  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  men  to  guide  its  destinies.  With  us  today 
are  two  of  these  men — a  former  Knox  president  and  the  present 
occupant  of  that  office — Dr.  Carter  Davidson.  Dr.  Davidson, 
one  of  the  youngest  college  presidents  of  the  country,  will  be 
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inaugurated  at  the  commencement  exercises  in  June.  In  less 
than  a  year  at  Knox  he  has  shown  himself  an  able  adminis- 
trator with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  a 
college  and  the  problems  of  its  students.  We  are  happy  to 
introduce  Dr.  Davidson. 
Carter  Davidson  :  It  may  at  first  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  extend  the  greetings  of  Knox  College  to  its  alumni  and 
friends  throughout  the  nation  on  this  happy  occasion,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  our  founding.  For  I  am  a  mere 
fledgling  in  the  Knox  family,  a  freshman  in  service  upon  the 
campus,  a  new  president  of  an  old  college.  Nevertheless,  I 
find  it  easy  to  speak  with  deep  sincerity  upon  this  occasion, 
for  my  brief  term  has  already  brought  me  into  contact  with  so 
many  members  of  this  great  association  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
living  alumni;  and  my  study  of  the  history  and  aims  of  this 
college  has  so  filled  me  with  the  inspiration  of  its  past  and  a 
vision  of  its  future,  that  I  feel  completely  at  home  with  George 
W.  Gale  and  Sylvanus  Ferris  of  1837  just  as  I  feel  a  kinship 
with  the  freshman  on  the  campus  today. 

My  adoption  into  the  Knox  family  has  been  both  pleas- 
ant and  inspiring  to  me,  for  I  have  found  here,  embodied  in 
the  college,  the  ideals  which  I  and  all  other  true  Americans 
want  to  see  triumphant  in  our  country.  The  basic  American 
belief  might  be  stated  as  faith  in  the  individual — in  his  powers, 
his  judgment,  his  rights — that  the  supreme  value  lies  in  the 
human  spirit.  This  has  been  incorporated  in  the  program  of 
Knox  by  the  creation  of  a  society  sufficiently  intimate  to  recog- 
nize and  foster  individuality,  a  student  body  of  not  more  than 
six  hundred,  a  faculty  of  fifty  mature  men  and  women,  work- 
ing together  in  small  groups  as  freely  as  they  would  around  a 
family  fireplace.  In  this  community  women  share  the  same 
rights  and  responsibilities  with  men,  and  have  done  so  for  over 
sixty  years.  No  distinctions  of  race,  religion,  or  wealth  can 
survive  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  complete  democracy.    Knox 
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is  completely  independent  of  control  by  political  or  denomina- 
tional organizations,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  sustained  policy 
and  traditions;  most  glorious  of  all  our  traditions  is  the  one 
surrounding  Abraham  Lincoln's  significant  visit  to  our  cam- 
pus seventy-nine  years  ago  when  he  spoke  in  debate  with  Doug- 
las— do  you  wonder  that  we  are  inspired  by  the  beneficent 
shadow  of  his  presence?  Finally,  Knox  has  pursued  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  enriched  living,  of  significant  accomplishment  in 
the  personalities  of  her  students.  I  have  not  time  to  read  the 
roster  of  our  great  men  and  women — they  speak  for  themselves 
in  every  walk  of  American  life;  you  all  know  them  and  benefit 
daily  from  their  service. 

These  ideals  of  individualism,  democracy,  independence, 
and  significant  accomplishment  have  made  Knox  what  she  is 
today.  In  the  name  of  all  that  glorious  past,  in  the  name  of 
our  present  jubilation,  and  in  the  name  of  our  vision  for  the 
future,  I  send  you  greetings  and  bid  you  to  join  with  us  in 
our  celebration. 
Bentley:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Davidson.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  have  just  heard  a  message  from  Dr.  Carter  Davidson, 
eleventh  president  of  Knox  College,  which,  with  Galesburg,  is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  today.  Earlier  in  the  pro- 
gram we  spoke  of  a  former  president  of  Knox  who  is  with  us. 
We  refer  to  a  one-time  farm  boy  who  followed  a  plow  near 
Grand  Ridge,  Illinois,  before  he  entered  Knox.  At  Grand 
Ridge  you  will  hear  how  his  desire  for  knowledge  was  so  strong 
that  between  the  plow  handles  he  had  strapped  a  Greek  gram- 
mar. Thus  he  learned  declensions  and  conjugations  between 
furrows  while  the  horses  rested.  Graduating  from  Knox  in 
1887,  he  became  its  president  in  1892.  We  speak  of  John 
Huston  Finley,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  but  a  son  of  Illinois. 
The  desire  for  knowledge  has  never  released  its  grip  on  John 
Finley,  and  today — one  of  the  world's  great  scholars,  he  is  the 
same  eager  student  as  in  the  days  when  he  plowed  a  straight  fur- 
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row  at  Grand  Ridge.  He  is  well  known  as  associate  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  as  educator,  philanthropist  and  historian, 
to  mention  a  few  of  his  activities.  He  bears  the  decorations  of 
thirteen  foreign  nations.  One  of  his  books,  The  French  in  the 
Heart  of  America,  won  him  permanent  fame  as  historian  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  on  that  phase  of  our  history  that  he  will 
speak  today.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley. 
John  H.  Finley,  Knox  '87:  More  than  a  half  century  ago  when 
I  was  a  freshman  in  Knox  College,  Melville  B.  Anderson,  the 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  assigned  a  book  to  me  to  read 
and  write  about.  It  was  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail.  I  then  read 
everything  else  of  Parkman's  that  I  could  find  and  especially  his 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.  I  have  never  been  free 
of  the  spell  of  his  entrancing  sentences  as  he  describes  a  dra- 
matic chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country  we  know  so  well. 

"Again  their  ghostly  campfires  seem  to  burn,  and  the  fit- 
ful light  is  cast  around  on  lord  and  vassal  and  black-robed 
priest,  mingled  with  wild  forms  of  savage  warriors,  knit  in 
close  fellowship  on  the  same  stern  errand.  A  boundless  vision 
grows  upon  us;  an  untamed  continent;  vast  wastes  of  forest 
verdure;  mountains  silent  in  primeval  sleep;  river,  lake,  and 
glimmering  pool;  wilderness  oceans  mingling  with  the  sky. 
Such  was  the  domain  which  France  conquered  for  civilization. 
Plumed  helmets  gleamed  in  the  shade  of  its  forests,  priestly 
vestments  in  its  dens  and  fastnesses  of  ancient  barbarism.  Men 
steeped  in  antique  learning,  pale  with  the  close  breath  of  the 
cloister,  here  spent  the  noon  and  evening  of  their  lives,  ruled 
savage  hordes  with  a  mild  parental  sway,  and  stood  serene  be- 
fore the  direst  shapes  of  death." 

The  reading  of  words  like  these  led  to  some  lectures  that 
I  gave  later  in  France  on  this  great  valley  which  these  pioneers 
evoked  from  the  unknown.  Standing  in  the  Amphitheatre 
Richelieu  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  I  spoke  to  descendants  and 
countrymen  of  these  French  makers  of  America.    I  spoke  to 
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them  as  a  son  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  a  geographical  des- 
cendant of  France,  whose  commission  to  speak  was  given  of 
my  love  for  the  boundless  stretch  of  prairie  and  plain  whose 
virgin  soil  I  have  broken  with  my  plow;  of  the  lure  of  the 
waterways  and  roads  where  I  have  followed  the  boats  and  the 
trails  of  French  voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois;  and  of  the 
possessing  interest  of  the  epic  story  of  the  development  of  the 
most  virile  democracy  known  to  the  world.  The  "Divine 
River",  discovered  by  the  French,  ran  near  the  place  of  my 
birth.  My  country  was  that  of  "LaSalle",  a  division  of  the 
land  of  the  Illinois,  "the  land  of  men."  The  Fort  or  the  Rock, 
St.  Louis,  built  by  La  Salle  and  Tonty,  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  A  little  farther,  a  town,  Marquette,  stands  near  the 
place  where  the  French  priest  and  explorer,  Pere  Marquette, 
ministered  to  the  Indians.  Up-stream,  a  busy  city  keeps  the 
name  of  Joliet  on  the  lips  of  thousands,  though  the  brave  ex- 
plorer would  doubtless  not  recognize  it  as  his  own;  and  below, 
the  new-made  Hennepin  Canal  makes  a  shorter  course  to  the 
Mississippi  River  than  that  which  leads  by  the  ruins  of  La 
Salle's  Fort  Crevecoeur. 

De  Tocqueville,  the  statesman  and  political  writer,  in  his 
famous  work  on  Democracy  in  America  said  of  this  valley  that 
it  was  upon  the  whole  the  most  magnificent  dwelling  place  pre- 
pared by  God  for  man's  abode,  watered  by  a  river  which,  like 
a  god  of  antiquity,  dispenses  both  good  and  evil  (as  we 
have  been  made  well  aware  in  the  last  few  weeks),  a  valley 
destined,  as  he  prophesied,  to  give  the  world  a  field  for  a  new 
experiment  in  democracy  and  to  become  the  heart  of  America. 

That  you  may  know  that  in  the  city  that  was  the  home  of 
the  first  of  the  great  medieval  universities  I  remembered  grate- 
fully this  valley  and  this  college,  I  take  a  page  from  the  book 
containing  the  lectures,  given  in  that  famous  university: 

"In  the  midst  of  that  valley  is  a  college  town  (which  a 
footnote  identifies  as  Galesburg,  Illinois)  planted  by  a  com- 
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pany  of  migrants  from  an  older  State  seventy-five  (now  one 
hundred)  years  ago  who  bought  a  township  of  land,  founded 
a  college,  and  built  their  homes  about  on  the  wild  prairie.  It 
has  now  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  an  important  rail- 
road as  well  as  educational  center.  It  was  nearly  forty  years 
old  when  I  entered  it  as  a  student.  That  I  studied  Greek  did 
not  keep  me  from  knowing  well  a  carpenter;  that  in  spare  hours 
I  learned  a  manual  trade  (and  put  into  type  my  translation  of 
Prometheus  Bound)  did  not  bar  me  from  the  homes  of  the 
richest  or  the  most  cultured.  Once,  when  a  student,  because 
of  some  little  victory,  I  was  received  by  the  mayor  and  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  but  the  men  at  the  engines  in  the  shops  and 
on  the  engines  in  the  yards  blew  their  whistles.  When  I  went 
back  to  the  college  as  its  president,  it  was  not  remembered 
against  me  that  I  had  sawed  wood  or  driven  a  plough.  I  knew 
all  the  conductors  and  most  of  the  engineers  and  brakemen  on 
the  railroads.  I  knew  every  merchant  and  nearly  every 
mechanic,  as  well  as  every  lawyer,  judge  and  doctor.  Men 
had,  to  be  sure,  their  preferential  associations,  but  these  were 
personal  and  not  determined  of  vocation  or  class.  A  recent 
mayor  of  this  city  of  two  colleges  was  a  cigar  maker  and,  I  was 
assured  by  a  professor  of  theology  in  a  local  university,  the  best 
mayor  it  has  had  in  years,  and  he  died  driving  a  smallpox 
patient  to  a  pest-house.  I  received,  when  in  Paris,  by  the  same 
mail,  a  resolution  of  felicitation  from  a  Protestant  body  of 
which  I  was  a  member  in  that  (Illinois)  town,  and  a  letter  of 
like  felicitation  from  the  Catholic  parish  priest  of  that  same 
town.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  illustrate  to  those  who  are 
working  at  the  problem  of  democracy  in  other  valleys,  how 
democracy  has  wrought  for  itself  in  that  valley  of  neighborli- 
ness  and  resourcefulness  and  plenty." 

The  professor  who  assigned  the  book  to  me  which 
changed  the  course  of  my  life,  said  in  a  letter  to  me  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  in  response  to  my  letter  of  gratitude: 
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"You  are  not  like  the  river  Oxus  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
Sohrah  and  Rustum,  which,  when  it  was  nearing  the  sea,  forgot 
the  rock  in  the  Pamir  that  changed  its  course." 

We  who  have  gathered  here,  in  the  heart  of  America, 
from  near  and  far  (some  approaching  the  sea  of  eternity  into 
which  all  mortal  life  flows)  are  grateful  to  the  rock  in  the 
Pamir  (Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois)  which  changed 
our  course  when  we  had  far  to  go  before  we  should  come  to  the 
ocean  that  "leans  against  the  sky". 

Bentley:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Finley.  Friends,  you  have  just  heard 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley  speaking  to  you  as  part  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg,  Illinois.  The 
program  is  reaching  you  from  the  Knox  Campus  through 
WLS,  the  voice  of  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago.  Memories  of 
college  are  almost  invariably  intertwined  with  the  music  of 
college.  Typical  of  the  college  song  is  "The  Purple  and  the 
Gold"  composed  by  Professor  James  Weddell.  Dr.  Walter 
Pacey  conducts  the  Knox  Band  as  the  choir  sings  this  song 
emblematic  of  the  Knox  colors. 

Band  ("The  Purple  and  Gold  in  Nature!') 

Bentley:  As  we  told  you  in  our  morning  broadcast,  Old  Main, 
central  building  on  the  Knox  campus,  is  the  only  extant  build- 
ing connected  with  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  It  has  been 
designated  a  National  Historic  Site  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Old  Main  presently  is  undergoing  extensive  work  on 
its  interior,  so  that  its  offices  and  classrooms  may  better  serve 
coming  generations  of  students.  First  among  the  foremost  in 
this  work  is  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  Knox  graduate  and  Knox 
trustee.  Long  known  as  an  outstanding  social  worker,  Mrs. 
Post  is  a  tireless  toiler  for  a  variety  of  good  causes.  She  is  a 
lady  and  a  scholar.  We  are  happy  to  present  the  General 
Chairman  of  the  Knox  Centennial,  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post. 

Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  Knox  '94:  The  ringing  of  workmen's 
hammers  in  restoring  historic  Old  Main,  as  Knox  College  cele- 
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brates  her  Centenary  birthday,  symbolizes,  I  believe,  the  col- 
lege's attitude  toward  this  memorable  anniversary.  For  Knox 
looks  forward  today  as  well  as  backward — we  celebrate  not 
only  an  end  but  a  beginning. 

Old  Main  belongs  to  the  hundred-year  past  of  Knox  Col- 
lege. It  was  built  by  the  founders  of  Knox.  In  its  shadow 
was  enacted  the  greatest  drama  of  the  college's  first  century, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln,  debating  Stephen  Douglas,  first  made 
public  declaration  of  his  conviction  that  slavery  must  be  settled 
as  a  moral  rather  than  a  political  issue.  Knox  maintained  no 
non-partisan  attitude  that  day,  you  remember.  Behind  the 
speaker's  platform  was  flung  a  great  banner:  Knox  College 
for  Lincoln.  Every  boy  and  girl  who  has  entered  Knox  in  the 
past  eighty  years  has  walked  through  Old  Main's  portals  to 
begin  college  life,  and  has  gone  out  again  through  these  same 
portals  into  wide  service  in  the  nation  and  the  world.  Old 
Main  has  been  the  center  and  heart  of  Knox  College — the 
Knox  of  the  first  century. 

But  Old  Main  belongs  equally  to  the  future.  One  hun- 
dred years  hence,  we  earnestly  trust,  this  beautiful  building 
will  stand  to  remind  Knox  students  of  their  great  heritage  from 
the  founders.  We  serve  this  future  as  we  work,  during  these 
months  of  the  Centenary  Year,  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
Old  Main  for  its  Second  Century  of  usefulness. 

Hundreds  of  distinguished  sons  and  daughters  and 
friends  of  Knox  College  are  on  the  campus  today.  The  cele- 
bration of  our  Centenary  Founders  Day  is  brilliant  even  be- 
yond our  hopes  and  dreams.  I  wish  you  who  hear  me  today 
could  all  be  here.  I  wish  especially  that  you  might  be  with  us 
tonight  as  one  thousand  men  and  women  sit  down  together 
at  the  Pioneer  Supper,  wearing  the  costumes,  singing  the  songs, 
telling  the  tales  of  the  hundred  years  which  are  ended  today. 

But  this  birthday  party  is  only  a  beginning  of  the  Knox 
Centenary  Celebration.    In  June  we  shall  have,  here  at  Gales- 
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burg  and  Knox  College,  a  full  week  of  Centenary  events  in 
which  town  and  college  will  join  even  more  closely.  There 
will  be  pageantry  and  music,  exhibitions  and  parades,  reunions 
and  meetings.  The  rededication  of  Old  Main  will  bring  to 
the  Knox  campus  distinguished  Lincoln  scholars  and  states- 
men. President  Carter  Davidson's  formal  inauguration  and 
the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1937  will  climax  the  festivities. 
The  dates  are  June  12  to  June  17.  It  is  my  great  privilege,  as 
chairman  of  the  Knox  College  Centenary  Committee,  to  extend 
to  all  within  sound  of  my  voice  a  most  cordial  invitation  from 
the  trustees  of  Knox  College  to  come  and  join  with  us  in  this 
June  celebration  of  the  Knox  Centenary. 

Bentley:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Post.  Friends,  you  have  just  heard 
greetings  from  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post,  Knox  trustee,  and 
general  chairman  of  the  Centennial.  This  100th  birthday 
party  belongs  to  Galesburg  as  much  as  to  Knox.  It  is  with 
very  real  pleasure  that  we  welcome  to  the  WLS  microphone 
a  direct  descendant  of  that  foremost  of  the  Founders,  George 
Washington  Gale.  He  is  George  Washington  Gale,  IV, 
Chicago  attorney,  Knox  graduate  and  great-great-grandson  of 
the  first  Gale  of  Galesburg,  ....  Mr.  Gale. 

George  Washington  Gale  IV,  Knox  '24:  One  hundred  years 
ago  today  my  great-grandfather,  W.  Selden  Gale,  celebrated  his 
fifteenth  birthday  in  a  log  cabin  a  few  miles  from  the  present 
Knox  campus.  We  do  not  know  what  other  gifts  he  received 
that  day,  but,  according  to  a  tradition  in  our  family,  his  father 
had  requested  the  agent  of  the  college,  if  he  could  possibly  do 
so,  to  have  the  Legislature  grant  Knox  its  charter  on  that  day. 
Doubtless  Selden  was  thrilled  with  this  knowledge  and  awaited 
more  eagerly  than  any  other  member  of  the  colony  the  word 
from  Vandalia  that  the  charter  had  been  granted  and  that  it 
had  been  granted  on  his  birthday  as  a  birthday  present  par 
excellence. 

We  like  to  think  that  this  incident  proves  that  in  spite  of 
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his  indomitable  courage  and  will,  my  great-great-grandfather 
was  also  a  romanticist.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
unusual  and  at  the  same  time  more  appropriate  gift  for  a  man 
to  make  to  his  eldest  son  than  this  gift  which  the  founder  made 
to  Selden  Gale.  But  even  the  founder,  with  all  his  glorious 
dreams  for  the  college,  could  not  have  realized  how  truly  mag- 
nificent, how  truly  wonderful  his  gift  was.  He  thought  per- 
haps that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  gift  would  be  cele- 
brated; he  doubtless  hoped  that  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
would  be  celebrated,  as  we  are  celebrating  it  today;  but  he  could 
not  have  dreamed,  as  we  today  dream,  of  the  future  which 
lies  in  store  for  Knox  College  in  the  next  hundred  years,  and 
the  countless  centuries  to  come. 

Knox  did  not  have  an  easy  birth  or  a  carefree  childhood. 
From  the  first  it  has  had  to  fight  to  realize  its  destiny.  Knox 
was  founded  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  true  culture  and  ad- 
vanced education  in  a  real  wilderness.  The  standards  set  by 
its  founders  were  high.  They  could  not  be  reached  without 
great  effort,  nor  once  attained  could  they  have  been  kept  had 
not  each  generation  of  Knox  men  and  women,  students  and 
alumni,  faculty  and  trustees,  worked  unceasingly  at  the  task. 

Times  change;  a  splendid  education  fifty  or  twenty-five  or 
even  ten  years  ago  is  not  even  a  good  education  today.  And 
this  has  always  been  true.  Also,  fortunately  for  Knox,  it  has 
always  been  led  by  men  who  realized  this  obvious  and  yet  ap- 
parently little  known  fact,  and  ever  strove  to  keep  Knox  in  her 
rightful  place  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

Knox  must  not  rest  and  today  is  not  resting  on  its  past 
laurels.  Knox  today  is  working,  building  for  the  future  of 
which  we  all  dream.  Its  excellent  faculty  and  brilliant  new 
president,  its  alert  student  body,  and  its  glorious  heritage,  make 
us  all  confident  of  that  future,  which  will  surpass  our  most 
glamorous  dreams  of  today. 
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Bentley:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gale.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  just  heard  greetings  from  George  Washington  Gale.  IV, 
speaking  on  the  100th  birthday  of  the  city  named  for  his  great- 
great-grandfather.  Any  mention  of  Galesburg  and  its  history 
brings  to  mind  its  most  able  historian.  He  is  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  Knox  graduate,  and  long  known  as  the  dean  of  Amer- 
ican advertising.  To  describe  Earnest  Calkins  to  you  we  shall 
quote  from  one  of  his  competitors.  Said  he:  "Earnest  Calkins 
is  a  scholarly  gentleman.  Coming  to  the  field  of  advertising 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  in  high  repute,  he  exerted  a  tremen- 
dous influence  upon  it  in  raising  its  standards.  He  has  con- 
sistently been  a  force  for  good  advertising."  Besides  being  an 
authority  on  art  and  typography,  Mr.  Calkins  is  an  enthusias- 
tic historian.  For  some  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  research 
on  early  days  in  Galesburg.  He  plans  to  tell  us  something  of 
his  findings  now.    Mr.  Calkins. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  Knox  '91:  The  Reverend  George 
Washington  Gale  wanted  above  all  things  to  be  a  missionary 
or  evangelist,  and  convert  lots  of  people,  but  he  hadn't  the 
strength,  and  he  lacked  the  kind  of  fiery  eloquence  that  stirs 
revivals.  Therefore,  he  determined  to  found  a  college  where 
young  men  could  be  trained  to  do  what  he  was  not  able  to  do 
himself.  The  West  seemed  the  best  place:  there  were  more 
sinners,  and  land  was  cheap. 

He  talked  about  his  dream  to  his  friends,  the  simple,  pious 
farmers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York  State,  and  a 
company  was  formed,  money  raised,  and  almost  a  whole  town- 
ship bought  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  western  Illinois. 
To  this  spot  the  emigrants  trekked  in  their  covered  wagons. 
One  party  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  make  the  journey  in  a  canal 
boat.  Four  died  from  malaria,  for  they  did  not  then  know 
that  mosquitoes  in  the  river  bottoms  were  often  more  deadly 
than  Indians.  When  the  colonists  reached  their  destination, 
they  camped  out  for  two  years  beside  their  chosen  spot  so  as  to 
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build  their  city  carefully,  and  when  it  was  laid  out  they  named 
it  Galesburg  after  its  founder. 

They  were  a  serious  and  sober-minded  people,  these  Gales- 
burghers.  They  did  not  have  much  fun,  but  spent  their  time 
in  work  and  worship,  and  were  very  different  from  the  prior 
settlers.  Their  neighbors,  the  Hoosiers,  as  they  called  them, 
looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  even  resentment,  as  the  invading 
Yankees  set  up  a  Puritan  Sunday,  and  frowned  on  drinking, 
horse  races,  gander  pulling,  and  wrestling  matches,  the  chief 
amusements  of  pioneer  Illinois.  They  were  offended  when  no 
'corn  likker'  was  passed  at  the  house  raisings  and  husking  bees. 

The  Hoosiers  were  religious  too,  in  their  way,  but  it  was 
a  livelier  way  than  that  of  the  long-faced  'querky'  Yankees. 
They  loved  to  listen  to  their  ignorant,  tobacco-spitting,  but 
rudely  eloquent  circuit  riders,  who  knew  how  to  run  a  camp- 
meeting  and  whoop  things  up.  They  opposed  Yankee  colleges, 
lest  educated  ministers  would  displace  their  itinerant  preachers. 

And  so,  when  the  Galesburg  colony  sent  two  men  to 
Vandalia,  then  the  capital,  to  petition  a  charter  for  Knox 
College,  they  were  dismayed  at  the  hostility  of  the  Hoosier 
legislators,  who  did  not  welcome  such  institutions.  One  of 
them  boasted,  'I  was  born  in  a  brier  thicket,  rocked  in  a  hog 
trough,  and  never  had  my  genius  cramped  by  the  pestilential 
air  of  a  college.'  The  college  got  its  charter,  but  with  two 
jokers.  One  limited  the  ownership  of  land  to  a  thousand  acres 
— the  college  owned  ten  thousand;  the  other  forbade  teaching 
theology — and  that  was  one  of  its  main  intentions.  The  bill 
was  signed  February  15,  1837,  one  hundred  years  ago 
today.  One  member  who  voted  for  it  was  the  Sangamon 
County  representative,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Twenty-three  years 
later  Knox  College  bestowed  upon  him  his  only  college  degree. 

Whigs,  teetotallers,  and  abolitionists  were  not  popular  in 
early  Illinois.  Galesburg  was  for  a  while  the  most  hated  town 
in  the  state,  because  its  convictions  ran  contrary  to  those  of 
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most  of  the  population.  When  fugitive  slaves,  fleeing  from 
cruel  masters,  sought  refuge  in  Galesburg,  the  people  fed 
them,  hid  them,  and  helped  them  on  their  way  to  Canada. 
That  'riled'  the  Hoosiers.  The  Quincy  Herald  sneered  at  'the 
little  nigger-stealing  town  of  Galesburg'.  It  was  dangerous  to 
be  an  abolitionist.  The  year  Knox  College  got  its  charter, 
Elijah  Love  joy  was  murdered  at  Alton  by  a  furious  mob  be- 
cause he  persisted  in  attacking  slavery  in  his  newspaper.  The 
Hoosiers,  who  owned  no  slaves,  and  never  had,  and  never 
would,  and  who  lived  in  a  state  technically  free,  hated  aboli- 
tionists as  though  they  were  rattlesnakes. 

A  chance  came  to  secure  a  railroad.  Nothing  was  more 
sorely  needed.  The  legislators  at  Springfield  joined  a  conspir- 
acy to  keep  Galesburg  off  the  line.  But  Hoosier  animosity  was 
no  match  for  Yankee  wits.  Galesburg  got  not  only  the  road, 
but  a  railroad  center  and  division  headquarters.  The  road  is  now 
the  Burlington  Route.  The  town  boomed;  real  estate  values 
soared.  Out  of  its  profits  from  the  sale  of  its  land — which  the 
legislature  forbade  it  to  hold — it  built  Old  Main,  the  oldest 
building  standing,  now  a  National  Historical  Monument  be- 
cause at  its  east  door  Abraham  Lincoln  met  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las in  a  debate  on  the  very  issue  that  had  divided  the  Galesburg 
Yankees  from  their  Hoosier  neighbors.  Of  the  seven  meetings 
this  was  the  most  memorable.  Twenty  thousand  people  stood 
for  three  hours  in  a  raw,  bitter  northwest  wind,  and  listened 
to  every  word.  That  debate  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
slavery,  abolitionism  and  Galesburg's  isolation.  And  Knox 
College,  though  it  has  not  produced  as  many  evangelists  as 
Gale  hoped,  has  turned  out  missionaries  of  culture  to  sweeten 
and  leaven  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  West. 
Bentley:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Calkins.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  just  heard  a  talk  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  distinguished 
advertising  man  and  author.  Galesburg  and  Knox  were  closely 
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identified  with  Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  career  headed  toward 
the  White  House  and  martyrdom. 

We  had  planned  to  have  with  us  today  Lincoln's  most 
noted  biographer,  Carl  Sandburg.  Illness,  unfortunately,  kept 
Dr.  Sandburg  from  his  part  in  the  celebration  of  his  home 
city  and  his  adopted  college.  He  attended  Lombard  College, 
Knox's  sister  college  which  joined  forces  with  her  in  1930.  We 
know  that  Dr.  Sandburg's  thousands  of  friends  join  with  us  in 
wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery.  He  had  planned  to  read  from 
his  new  book,  The  People,  Yes.  He  has  graciously  consented 
to  permit  Professor  Paul  Foley,  head  of  the  Knox  dramatic 
department,  to  read  in  his  place.  We  are  happy  to  present 
Professor  Foley. 
Paul  A.  Foley:     (From  The  People,  Yes) 

Being  several  stories  and  psalms  nobody  would  want  to 

laugh  at 
Interspersed  with  memoranda  variations  worth  a  second 

look 
Along  with  sayings  and  yarns  traveling  on  grief  and  laughter 
Running  sometimes  as  a  fugitive  air  in  the  classic  manner 
Breaking  into  jig  time  and  tap  dancing  nohow  classical 
And  further  broken  by  plain  and  irregular  sounds  and 

echoes  from 
The  roar  and  whirl  of  street  crowds,  work  gangs,  sidewalk 

clamor, 
With  interludes  of  midnight  cool  blue  and  inviolable  stars 
Over  the  phantom  frames  of  skyscrapers. 

1 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
from  corners  lashed  in  wind 
and  bitten  with  rain  and  fire, 
from  places  where  the  winds  begin 
and  fogs  are  born  with  mist  children, 
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tall  men  from  tall  rocky  slopes  came 

and  sleepy  men  from  sleepy  valleys, 

their  women  tall,  their  women  sleepy, 

with  bundles  and  belongings, 

with  little  ones  babbling,  "Where  to  now?    What  next?" 

4 
The  people  know  what  the  land  knows 
the  numbers  odd  and  even  of  the  land 
the  slow  hot  wind  of  summer  and  its  withering 
or  again  the  crimp  of  the  driving  white  blizzard 
and  neither  of  them  to  be  stopped 
neither  saying  anything  else  than: 

"Fm  not  arguing.    I'm  telling  you." 

8 
There  are  dreams  stronger  than  death. 
Men  and  women  die  holding  these  dreams. 
Yes,  "stronger  than  death" :  let  the  hammers  beat  on  this 

slogan. 
Let  the  sea  wash  its  salt  against  it  and  the  blizzards  drive  wind 

and  winter  at  it. 
Let  the  undersea  sharks  try  to  break  this  bronze  murmur. 
Let  the  gentle  bush  dig  its  roots  deep  and  spread  upward  to 

split  the  boulder. 
Blame  the  frustrate?    Some  of  them  have  lived  stronger  than 

death. 
Blame  only  the  smug  and  scrupulous  beyond  reproach. 
Who  made  the  guess  Shakespeare  died  saying  his  best  plays 

didn't  get  written? 
Who  swindles  himself  more  deeply  than  the  one  saying,  "I  am 
holier  than  thou"? 

"I  love  you", 

said  a  great  mother. 
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"I  love  you  for  what  you  are 
knowing  so  well  what  you  are. 
And  I  love  you  more  yet,  child, 
deeper  yet  than  ever,  child, 
for  what  you  are  going  to  be, 
knowing  so  well  you  are  going  far, 
knowing  your  great  works  are  ahead, 
ahead  and  beyond, 
yonder  and  far  over  yet." 


A  father  sees  a  son  nearing  manhood. 

What  shall  he  tell  that  son? 

"Life  is  hard;  be  steel;  be  a  rock." 

And  this  might  stand  him  for  the  storms 

and  serve  him  for  humdrum  and  monotony 

and  guide  him  amid  sudden  betrayals 

and  tighten  him  for  slack  moments. 

"Life  is  a  soft  loam;  be  gentle;  go  easy." 

And  this  too  might  serve  him. 

Brutes  have  been  gentled  where  lashes  failed. 

The  growth  of  a  frail  flower  in  a  path  up 

has  sometimes  shattered  and  split  a  rock. 

A  tough  will  counts.    So  does  desire. 

So  does  a  rich  soft  wanting. 

Without  rich  wanting  nothing  arrives. 

Tell  him  too  much  money  has  killed  men 

and  left  them  dead  years  before  burial; 

the  quest  of  lucre  beyond  a  few  easy  needs 

has  twisted  good  enough  men 

sometimes  into  dry  thwarted  worms. 

Tell  him  time  as  a  stuff  can  be  wasted. 

Tell  him  to  be  a  fool  every  so  often 

and  to  have  no  shame  over  having  been  a  fool 
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yet  learning  something  out  of  every  folly 
hoping  to  repeat  none  of  the  cheap  follies 
thus  arriving  at  intimate  understanding 
of  a  world  numbering  many  fools. 
Tell  him  to  be  alone  often  and  get  at  himself 
And  above  all  tell  himself  no  lies  about  himself 
whatever  the  white  lies  and  protective  fronts 
he  may  use  amongst  other  people. 
Tell  him  solitude  is  creative  if  he  is  strong 
and  the  final  decisions  are  made  in  silent  rooms. 
Tell  him  to  be  different  from  other  people 
if  it  comes  natural  and  easy  being  different. 
Let  him  have  lazy  days  seeking  his  deeper  motives. 
Let  him  seek  deep  for  where  he  is  a  born  natural. 
Then  he  may  understand  Shakespeare 
and  the  Wright  brothers,  Pasteur,  Pavlov, 
Michael  Faraday  and  free  imaginations 
bringing  changes  into  a  world  resenting  change. 
He  will  be  lonely  enough 
to  have  time  for  the  work 
he  knows  as  his  own. 

107 
The  people  will  live  on. 

The  learning  and  blundering  people  will  live  on. 
They  will  be  tricked  and  sold  and  again  sold 
And  go  back  to  the  nourishing  earth  for  rootholds, 
The  people  so  peculiar  in  renewal  and  comeback, 
You  can't  laugh  off  their  capacity  to  take  it. 
The  mammoth  rests  between  his  cyclonic  dramas. 

57 
Lincoln?    did  he  gather 
the  feel  of  the  American  dream 
and  see  its  kindred  over  the  earth? 
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" the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You  toil  and 

work  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat  it.'    No 
matter  in  what  shape  it  comes,  whether 
from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation 
and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or 
from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for 
enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same 
tyrannical  principle." 

"The  whole  people  of  this  nation 
will  ever  do  well 
if  well  done  by." 

"How  does  it  feel  to  be  President?"  an  Illinois  friend  asked. 
"Well,  I'm  like  the  man  they  rode  out  of 

town  on  a  rail.    He  said  if  it  wasn't  for 

the  honor  of  it  he  would  just  as  soon 

walk." 

5 

For  sixty  years  the  pine  lumber  barn 

had  held  cows,  horses,  hay,  harness,  tools,  junk, 

amid  the  prairie  winds  of  Knox  County,  Illinois, 

and  the  corn  crops  came  and  went,  plows  and  wagons, 

and  hands  milked,  hands  husked  and  harnessed 

and  held  the  leather  reins  of  horse  teams 

in  dust  and  dog  days,  in  late  fall  sleet 

till  the  work  was  done  that  fall. 

And  the  barn  was  a  witness,  stood  and  saw  it  all. 

"That  old  barn  on  your  place,  Charlie, 

was  nearly  falling  last  time  I  saw  it, 

how  is  it  now?" 

"I  got  some  poles  to  hold  it  on  the  east  side 

and  the  wind  holds  it  up  on  the  west." 
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Bentley:  Thank  you,  Professor  Foley.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  have  just  heard  Professor  Paul  Foley,  head  of  the  Knox 
College  dramatics  department,  reading  from  Carl  Sandburg's 
new  book,  The  People,  Yes. 

A  college's  chief  product  when  all  is  said  and  done  is 
alumni — students  who  received  their  training  for  their  places 
in  the  world.  Measured  in  the  devotion  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  Knox  is  truly  a  great  mother.  With  us  today  is  the 
president  of  the  Knox  Alumni  Association,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Woods. 
It  is  historically  significant  also  that  Mrs.  Woods  is  with  us. 
She  traces  her  descent  from  Sylvanus  Ferris,  regarded  as  the 
co-founder  of  Knox  and  Galesburg  with  George  Washington 
Gale.  We  present  Mrs.  F.  C.  Woods  with  a  message  to  Knox 
alumni.  j 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Woods,  Knox  '95:    To  all  Knox  alumni: 

We  form  a  great  procession,  moving  on  through  the  years. 
The  classes  of  the  1880's  have  taken  the  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  those  of  the  Ws;  the  1890's,  of  those  of  the  70's. 
Soon  the  1920's  and  the  '30's  will  be  in  the  lead.  The  College 
looks  to  each  decade  in  turn,  as  it  advances  toward  the  front, 
for  those  of  its  sons  and  daughters  whose  genius,  enthusiasm, 
loyalty,  and  sacrifice  will  give  progress  and  purpose  to  our 
march.  Our  goal  is  the  greater  glory  of  Knox  College — our 
aim,  to  make  her  second  century  worthy  of  her  first. 

The  events  of  this  Founders  Day  celebration  are  giving  us 
who  are  here  an  exhilarating  experience  of  pride  in  the  past  of 
our  college,  and  a  high  resolve  to  do  our  part  in  the  building 
of  her  future.  We  crave  for  all  of  you  a  share  in  that  ex- 
perience. You  can  have  it  in  June.  We  hope  to  make  that 
procession  of  which  I  spoke  a  living,  visible  reality,  and  we 
urge  you  all  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Time  marches  on;  one  hundred 
years  have  gone.  We  who  have  been  a  part  of  them  and  we 
who  will  help  to  shape  the  coming  century,  pledge  anew  our 
loyalty  to  Alma  Mater. 
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BENTLEY:  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Woods.  Friends,  you  have  just 
heard  Mrs.  F.  C.  Woods,  president  of  the  Knox  College 
Alumni  Association. 

Band:     (Start  "Hail,  Knox'  pianissimo) 

Bentley:  You  have  been  attending  the  100th  birthday  party  of 
Knox  College  and  Galesburg,  Illinois, — a  mighty  little  college 
in  a  great  and  flourishing  city.  With  the  playing  of  the  college 
song,  Hail  Knox  All  Glorious,  we  take  leave  of  them  as  they 
begin  their  second  century.  The  broadcast  has  reached  you 
from  Lyman  Kay  Seymour  Hall  on  the  Knox  campus  at 
Galesburg,  through  WLS.  This  is  Julian  Bentley,  Knox  1930, 
speaking.  We  return  you  now  to  our  Chicago  studios. 
Band:     (Up  and  out). 
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The  Armory 

Galesburg 

MENU 

OYSTERS 

Scalloped  Oysters 

MEATS  AND  FOWL — COLD  CUTS 

Illinois  Prairie  Turkey 

Ox  Tongue 

Roast  Prime  Ribs  of  Beef 

Head  Cheese 

Baked  Fresh  Young  Pig  Ham 

Hickory  Smoked  Ham 

VEGETABLES 

Creamed  Potatoes 

BREADS 

Baked  Beans  with  Pork 

Raised  Biscuit 

RELISHES 

Johnny  Cake 

Cole  Slaw 

Pickled  Beets 

Chow-chow 

Celery 

Cheese 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Mustard 

Sweet  Pickles 

JELLIES 

,  JAMS  AND  PRESERVES 

Spiced  Crab  Apple 

Grape  Jelly 

Apple  Butter 

Strawberry  Jam 

PASTRIES 

Raspberry  Jam 

Marble  Cake 

Jelly  Cake 

Delicate  Cake 

Gold  Cake 

Spice  Cake 

DESSERTS 

Ginger  Cookies 

Covered  Wagon  Ice  Cream 

Log  Cabin  Ice  Cream 

Confections 

Coffee 
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PROGRAM 

THE  SUPPER  BELL  WILL  RING  AT  SIX-THIRTY 

Selden  Gale  Lowrie — Master  of  Ceremonies 

INVOCATION  Reverend  George  E.  Drew 

A  CENTURY  OF  SONG 
The  Eighteen  Thirties 

Jeannie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair  Stephen  Foster 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming  Stephen  Foster 

The  Civil  War 

Tenting  Tonight  Walter  Kittredge 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching  George  E.  Root 

The  Gay  Nineties 

The  Gypsy  Love  Song  Victor  Herbert 

A  Kiss  in  the  Dark  Victor  Herbert 

The  Nineteen  Thirties 

The  Knox  Football  Song  /.  M.  Weddell 

The  Chapel  in  the  Moonlight  Billy  Hill 

A  PLEASANT  ROUND  OF  TOASTS 

To  the  Founders  Ray  M.  Arnold 

To  the  College  They  Founded  Hettie  Linsley  Thompson 

To  the  City  They  Built  Louis  Nielson 

To  the  Sons  and  Daughters  John  H.  Finley 

A  SERIES  OF  MORAL  AND  DRAMATIC  INTERLUDES 

Arranged  by  Paul  A.  Foley 
O  Pioneers! 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
What  Made  the  Gay  '90's  Gay 
Wintergreen  for  President 

SALUTE  TO  THE  SECOND  CENTURY  OF  KNOX 

President  Davidson 
HAIL  KNOX  ALL  GLORIOUS 
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THE  COMMITTEES 

General  Centenary  Chairman  Janet  Greig  Post 

The  Pioneer  Supper  Committee  Ira  E.  Neifert,  Chairman 

Ira  E.  Neifert,  J.  Fisher  Stanfield,  John  de  Vries :  hall  decorations. 
Lilly  E.  J.  Lindahl :  table  decorations. 
Julia  Grubb,  J.  Fisher  Stanfield :  catering. 
William  T.  Beauchamp,  Alfred  W.  Newcombe :  program. 
Paul  A.  Foley :  dramatics. 

John  Winter  Thompson,  James  MacC.  Weddell:  music. 
Ray  S,  Miller,  Ward  Mariner:  checking  arrangements. 
J.  Wilson  Pennington :  ticket  sales. 
Willis  E.  Terry,  Sr.,  J.  J.  Herron,  Ward  Mariner,  Max  J.  Mack: 

representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mrs.  Proctor  F.  Sherwin,  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Foley:  costumes. 

THE  SINGERS 

The  Eighteen  Thirties  :  Mrs.  Earl  Stites,  Grace  L.  Terry,  Alice  C. 

Lowrie,  Mrs.  Everett  E.  Hinchliff .  Accompanist :  Mrs.  F.  Y.  Greene. 
The  Civil  War  :  Eschel  Johnson,  Everett  E.  Hinchliff,  David  C. 

Swedenberg,  Dr.  W.  S.  Lawrence. 
The  Gay  Nineties  :  Mrs.  George  Shirck,  Mrs.  Dwight  C.  Beatty. 

Accompanist:  Grace  L.  Terry. 
The  Nineteen  Thirties  :  The  College  Choirs. 

THE  ACTORS 

O  Pioneers  :  Harold  Hennes,  Richard  Burkhardt,  Edward  Weber,  Mil- 
dred Nelson,  Edith  McPherson,  William  Allen. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin:  Robert  Rosenbaum,  David  Arnold,  Virginia 
Trumpy,  Jane  Pasche,  Ruth  Nickless,  Frances  Lafferty. 

What  Made  the  Gay  '90's  Gay:  Jane  Ella  McCanna,  Elizabeth  John- 
son, Hugh  Harris,  Marian  Walters,  James  Stewart,  John  Fellowes, 
Catherine  Holahan,  Fred  Menke. 

Wintergreen  for  President:  Hubert  Heren,  Mary  Louise  Tanning, 
Martin  Bouhan,  Harvey  Young,  Herbert  Slatkin,  James  Bowen, 
James  Welch,  James  Campbell,  and  the  Knox  Choirs. 

Cut-outs  used  as  table  decorations  were  made  by  the  students  of  the 
Gales  burg  High  School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Atherton. 
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PIONEER  SUPPER  PROGRAM 

(At  the  conclusion  of  the  supper  the  program  was  started  with 
the  ringing  of  the  bell). 

Master  of  Ceremonies  (S.  Gale  Lowrie,  Knox  '07): 

First  of  all  I  have  an  announcement  to  make  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  speakers,  and  on  behalf  of 
myself — particularly  on  behalf  of  myself:  Don't  throw  things! 
I  haven't  worn  a  costume  like  this  for  one  hundred  years,  but 
I  did  wear  a  hat  something  like  this  once,  and  as  I  appeared 
in  it,  I  heard  behind  me  a  voice  unusually  and  unnecessarily 
loud  calling  out,  "I  wish  I  had  a  rock".  I  turned  around 
cautiously  to  observe  one  who  has  always  been  a  good  friend, 
and  who  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  our  leading  citi- 
zen. And  he  would  have  been  a  leading  citizen  of  an  enthu- 
siastic mob  had  there  been  anyone  there  to  hear  him.  In  an 
audience  as  large  as  this,  it  is  easy  to  start  a  riot,  or  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  a  run. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  away  were  denied  the  re- 
searches of  the  committee  on  costumes,  which  has  done 
such  admirable  work.  Without  this  assistance,  I  turned  to  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  American  historian  of  this 
period,  who  as  a  biographer  of  an  illustrious  graduate  of  Union 
College,  President  Arthur,  is  considered  an  authority  on  such 
matters.  He  wished  to  be  helpful,  but  his  suggestions  were 
accompanied  by  such  gales  of  laughter  that  I  found  little  I 
could  build  upon.  I  asked  another  colleague,  who  started 
with  a  sage  remark  that  "There  is  a  very  thin  line  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous",  and  he  too  became  overcome  with 
risibleness.  I  do  not  think  he  had  quite  the  right  terms,  at 
least  I  do  not  feel  so  sublime. 

Failing  here  I  turned  to  a  professional  costumer  and  met 
a  clerk  who  referred  to  me  as  "Mister"  and  my  wife  as 
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"  "Dearie"  and  who  began,  "Why  don't  you  go  as  a  professor?", 
exhibiting  a  ratty-looking,  long-haired,  black  wig  which  needed 
only  the  stove-pipe  hat  and  the  Prince  Albert  coat  that  were 
on  display  for  the  approaching  Lincoln's  birthday,  to  make 
me  an  incarnation  of  Prohibition. 

I  was  now  determined  to  secure  an  appropriate  costume, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  one  which  prompted  the  cow 
to  jump  over  the  moon:  they  twitted  the  poor  beast  and 
said  it  couldn't  be  done.  I  started  on  a  new  tack,  and  said: 
"This  is  a  period  party.  You  know — a  costume  for  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Clay,  or  Emerson — you  know,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson."  This  worked;  out  came  a  box  which  contained  a 
curious  pair  of  fawn  colored  trousers  tied  under  the  shoes,  and 
a  coat  with  long  tails.  I  tried  it  on.  The  trousers  were  very 
tight  around  the  waist  and  became  quite  expansive  lower  down, 
then  tight  around  the  legs.  The  coat  tails  stuck  out  behind. 
I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass.  I  was  a  Dickens  character!  I 
called  out,  "I  said  Emerson,  not  Micawber." 

I  tried  again  and  I  thought  of  the  movies.  "  'Lloyds  of 
London',  'Anthony  Adverse'  ",  I  suggested.  And  things  began 
to  happen,  and  when  a  coat  of  purple  with  a  tie  of  old  gold 
made  its  appearance  I  knew  I  was  correct — and  here  it  is. 
Which  is  all  right  except  it  is  a  little  long,  and  that  reminds 
me  that  we  must  get  on  with  the  program.  While  the  com- 
mittee wished  this  evening  to  be  immortal,  they  did  not  intend 
it  to  be  eternal. 

First  we  will  have  a  group  of  songs  of  the  1830's. 

(Here  "Jeannie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair"  and  "Come 
Where  My  Lore  Lies  Dreaming"  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Earl 
Stites,  Grace  L.  Terry,  Alice  C.  Lowrie,  and  Mrs.  Everett  E. 
Hinchliff,  with  Mrs.  F.  Y.  Greene  accompanying). 

Master  of  Ceremonies:     I  have  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  which  have 
come  to  President  Davidson.     There  is  hardly  time  to  read 
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even  the  names  of  those  who  sent  them,  although  I  wish  I 
could  read  them  all  to  you.  (At  this  point,  a  few  of  the  tele- 
grams were  read). 

The  Civil  War  period:  songs  of  this  time. 
("Tenting  Tonight"  and  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys 
are  Marching'   were   sung   by  Eschel  Johnson,   Everett   E. 
Hinchliff,  David  C.  Swedenherg,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Lawrence). 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  "Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp 
Ground"!    This  is  a  leisurely  way  of  going  to  war. 

In  a  later  war  we  had  another  song,  "It's  a  Long,  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary".  There  is  a  zip  to  this  song.  But  we 
had  somnolent  ones,  for  instance,  "There  is  a  Long,  Long 
Trail  A- Winding  Into  the  Land  of  My  Dreams".  And  this 
trail  will  be  the  same  unless  we  get  on  with  our  program.  What 
made  the  Gay  Nineties  Gay? 

("The  Gypsy  Love  Song"  and  "A  Kiss  in  the  Dark"  were 
sung  by  Mrs.  George  Shirck  and  Mrs.  Dwight  C.  Beatty,  ac- 
companied by  Grace  L.  Terry). 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  are  now  down  to  a  time  when 
most  of  us  feel  more  at  home.  If  we  had  John  Winter  Thomp- 
son here  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  old  Glee  Clubs — 
Blake  Carleton,  Hal  Reed,  a  Hinchliff  or  two,  Ray  Arnold 
for  some  of  the  low  notes — we  would  know  how  to  do  this 
number.  Where  is  John  Winter  Thompson?  He  ought  to  be 
here.  I  suspect  he  is  hanging  around  that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bowl- 
ing Alley.  The  Founding  Fathers  didn't  believe  in  bowling 
alleys,  and  I  don't  much  myself  when  it  keeps  people  away 
from  meetings. 

This  program  isn't  complete  without  that  Glee  Club. 
How  it  used  to  barn-storm  up  and  down  the  "Q"!  Not  con- 
tent to  confine  its  music  to  the  halls  hired  for  the  purpose,  we 
sang  in  hotels,  railroad  stations,  and  in  railroad  cars.  One 
year  the  Glee  Club  manager,  who  was  probably  Henry  Lass, 
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said  he  had  a  great  idea.  He  thought  he  could  get  the  "Q" 
to  give  us  a  special  car.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  wasn't  his  idea 
at  all.  It  originated  with  a  passenger  agent  who  was  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  meet  the  complaints  of  his  cash  customers. 
The  hotels  felt  the  same  way  about  it,  but  there  was  little 
they  could  do.  I  wouldn't  have  you  think  this  was  anything 
like  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Legion  in  Chicago. 
There  weren't  so  many  of  us,  the  hotels  were  not  so  large,  and 
the  plumbing  not  so  good.  But  the  local  management  always 
kept  its  word  when  it  advertised,  "This  will  be  your  last  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  Knox  College  Glee  Club  in  this  town 
for  many  years." 

One  time  John  Winter  Thompson  thought  that  if  his 
Glee  Clubs  were  to  be  thrown  out  of  towns  so  regularly  he 
would  see  that  they  were  thrown  out  right.  We  had  an  en- 
gagement at  Knoxville,  and  anticipated  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  audience  would  be  made  up  of  the  girls  from  St.  Mary's. 
To  the  tune  of  the  Knox  Field  song,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote 
some  verses  which  started  like  this: 

"Here's  to  St.  Mary's  girls  so  sweet, 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Very  nice! 

How  would  you  like  to  have  one  to  eat? 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Paradise!" 
The  result  was  as  expected;  St  Mary's  announced  that 
this  would  be  the  last  appearance  of  the  young  ladies  before 
the  Knox  Glee  Club.  There  is  a  sad  epilogue  to  this  story. 
Some  years  ago  in  a  sentimental  mood  worthy  of  Dr.  Finley, 
I  sought  to  re-visit  St.  Mary's — and  it  was  gone!  There  is  no 
St.  Mary's!  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  one  by  one  the  young  ladies  moved  over  to  Whiting  Hall 
in  the  hope  that  from  the  windows  similar  tones  would  come 
to  them  from  singers  below. 

But  now — the  Knox  College  Choirs  are  ready  to  sing  for 
us. 
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("The  Knox  Football  Song'  and  "The  Chapel  in  the  Moon- 
light" were  sung  by  the  Knox  College  Choirs). 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  come  to  "A  Pleasant  Round  of 
Toasts."  The  first  is  "To  the  Founders"  by  Ray  M.  Arnold. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  first  colony.  He  has  not  only  been  one  of  our  best 
historians  of  this  period,  but  throughout  his  career  in  the  city 
his  ancestors  were  instrumental  in  founding,  he  has  given 
every  thought  and  energy  to  making  their  dream  come  true: 
Mr.  Arnold. 

To  The  Founders 

Ray  M.  Arnold:  Dr.  Lowrie,  I  fear  you  are  more  extravagant  in 
the  use  of  words  than  your  great-grandfather  was,  but  I  ap- 
preciate the  cousinly  spirit  in  which  the  words  were  said.  Dr. 
Lowrie  and  I  are  cousins,  you  know,  because  his  great-great- 
grandfather, Josiah  Gale,  was  the  brother  of  my  great-great- 
grandmother,  Sally  Ferris,  and  his  grandfather,  Selden  Gale, 
married  Caroline  Eliza  Ferris,  a  granddaughter  of  my  great- 
grandfather. Before  enlightening  you  on  the  moral  grandeur  of 
the  Founders  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  some  of  them  were 
quite  human  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  living  up  to 
the  high  standards  of  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Blanchard. 
One  of  our  relatives,  Dr.  Lowrie,  in  a  revival  meeting,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Blanchard,  "You  came  West,  did  you  not,  to 
do  good?"  "Yes,  to  myself,"  was  the  unexpected  answer. 
Another  relative  was  brought  before  the  session  of  the  church 
on  the  charge  of  unethically  taking  wood  from  your  great- 
grandfather's wood  lot.  Still  another  had  a  vineyard  and  made 
wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  but  alas,  the  wine  did  not  always 
find  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

This  young  man,  trying  to  do  good  in  his  own  way,  tried 
to  find  crops  that  could  easily  be  transported  to  market.  He 
bought  1400  sheep  in  Kentucky  and  drove  them  to  Illinois. 
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He  raised  200  acres  of  mustard  seed  in  1844  and  shipped  2500 
bushels  to  New  York  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  He  raised 
popcorn  and  took  samples  to  England,  where  he  personally 
presented  some  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  Mississippi  Valley 
was  not  big  enough  for  him  and  in  '49  he  joined  the  Gold 
Rush  to  California  and  died  there  in  1850,  leaving  behind 
him  100  descendants,  seven  of  whom  graduated  from  Knox 
College,  ten  more  of  whom  attended  but  did  not  graduate; 
among  these  are  some  of  the  most  generous  and  loyal  support- 
ers of  Knox  today. 

I  have  often  dreamed  of  meeting  the  Founders  of  Knox, 
and  tonight  as  I  look  around  me  it  seems  as  though  my  dream 
had  come  true — and  seeing  them  I  know  now  why  their  enter- 
prise was  such  a  success.  As  I  think  of  the  substantial  houses 
which  they  left  behind  them  in  New  York  state — some  of 
which  I  have  seen — as  I  think  of  their  happy  life  there  with 
friends  and  family,  farms  and  homes,  comforts  and  conven- 
iences, as  I  think  of  the  perils  and  hardships  of  founding  Knox 
College,  I  am  always  glad  to  think  they  came  because  they 
wanted  to  come.  They  came  not  like  the  indentured  servants 
that  came  from  England  in  the  early  Colonial  days,  not  like 
the  Acadians  who  were  transported  against  their  will  to  a  new 
and  strange  soil,  but  like  the  Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower  they 
came  because  they  wanted  to  come.  Though  their  old  farm 
horses  pulled  their  wagons,  in  reality  they  hitched  their  wagon 
to  a  Star,  Star  of  Empire,  Star  of  the  West.  They  were  build- 
ers, Builders  of  men,  Builders  of  cities,  of  churches,  of  colleges, 
of  the  freest  and  fairest  civilization  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Only  a  Mississippi  valley  was  big  enough  to  offer  them  the 
opportunity  they  desired. 

As  I  think  of  the  simple  and  sometimes  cruel  life  they 
lived  here  on  the  prairie  in  the  early  days,  the  distance  from 
markets  and  supplies,  the  hard  winters,  the  inadequate  build- 
ings, the  absence  from  old  home  ties,  I  am  always  glad  to  think 
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they  had  their  reward — reward  which  must  have  satisfied  the 
deepest  yearnings  of  their  hearts.  They  saw  the  prairie  sod 
turned  to  the  sun,  they  saw  their  simple  homes  being  built  in 
the  village,  they  saw  the  first  academy  buildings  constructed, 
they  tramped  the  woods  to  secure  timbers  for  their  new  church 
which  they  raised  with  their  own  hands,  they  saw  Old  Main 
rear  its  classic  walls  against  the  sky,  they  raised  their  children 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  they  saw  the  love  of 
learning  become  almost  universal  in  the  colony,  and  in  their 
own  church  heard  the  most  famous  lecturers  of  New  England 
and  the  universities  of  old  England,  they  assumed  the  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  to  free  the  slaves,  and  they  heard  the  very 
death  knell  of  slavery  when  from  their  own  college  building 
Lincoln  spoke  the  prophetic  words,  "Slavery  is  a  moral  issue". 
And  so,  Dr.  Finley,  they  had  their  reward,  and  in  spite  of  the 
simple  pioneer  life  they  lived  they  could  say  from  their  own 
experience  as  the  Psalmist  did  of  old,  "Blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  and  whose  people  he  has  chosen  for 
his  own  inheritance". 

Friends  of  Knox — and  here  I  change  character  from  a 
Founder  to  a  great-grandson  of  a  Founder — words  are  not  ade- 
quate praise.  The  Founders  would  want  more  satisfying  proof 
of  our  devotion.  Words  pass  as  wind,  the  poets  say,  but 
"where  great  deeds  are  done  a  power  abides  transfused  from 
sire  to  son".  I  hope  that  that  is  true.  I  hope  that  a  power 
abides  in  us  so  that  we  are  not  unworthy  so  great  a  heritage. 
I  hope  that  their  courage  may  inspire  our  courage,  their  self- 
sacrifice  in  building  an  Old  Main  may  fire  ours  to  perpetuate 
it,  their  desire  to  serve  their  day  and  generation  arouse  a  like 
response  in  us.  We  must  build  a  new  Knox — not  as  they 
would  have  built  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  as  they  would 
have  to  build  it  today  in  the  light  of  a  hundred  years'  progress. 
We  must  build  the  foundation  of  Knox  deeper,  the  walls 
higher,  and  send  the  light  farther  over  the  prairie,  mountains 
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and  seas.  We  must  vitalize  their  ideals  and  aspirations,  their 
love  of  God,  their  hope  for  humanity  so  that  they  become  liv- 
ing realities  in  the  lives  of  Knox  men  and  women  wherever 
they  go  and  whatever  they  do.  With  this  love  in  our  hearts 
and  this  high  resolve  animating  us,  let  us  carry  on  to  make 
Knox  secure,  secure  for  all  times,  secure  in  endowment,  secure 
in  leadership,  and  secure  in  the  idealism  of  the  Founders  a 
hundred  years  ago. 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  "To  the  College  They  Founded",  by 
Mrs.  Hettie  Linsley  Thompson.  When  I  was  in  college  Mrs. 
Thompson  lived  almost  across  the  street  from  Whiting  Hall, 
and  if  she  tells  half  she  knows  it  will  be  plenty:  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son. 

To  The  College  They  Founded 

Mrs.  Hettie  Linsley  Thompson,  77:  A  hundred  years  is 
not  a  long  period  of  time  as  the  historian  counts  it.  But  it 
is  an  amazing  number  of  years,  when  placed  alongside  the  life 
span  of  a  college,  and  its  accomplishment. 

My  acquaintance  with  Knox  began  when  Old  Main 
was  two  years  old.  Like  a  faithful  sentinel,  it  stood,  with  its 
prairie  background,  guarding  the  youthful  city  of  Galesburg, 
and  seeming  to  say,  "See  me;  I  am  a  force  for  the  world  to 
reckon  with". 

My  first  day  at  Knox  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debate.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  parents,  who 
chose  an  inconspicuous  place  to  listen  to  the  debate,  for  fear 
their  ten-months  old  daughter  should  express  oral  disapproval 
of  the  famous  speakers.  I  confess  that — while  others  lauded — 
I  didn't  care  much  for  what  either  of  them  said;  and  I  found 
I  was  not  the  only  indifferent  listener,  for  George  Lawrence 
told  me  later  that  he,  too,  was  in  attendance,  wearing  new  shoes 
that  his  father  insisted  upon  being  donned  for  the  occasion,  and 
that  his  only  memory  was  of  painfully  tortured  feet.    Never- 
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theless  we  attended  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate — a  fact  which 
few  of  you  could  boast. 

My  first  affection  for  Knox  increased  with  the  passing 
years.  I  watched  that  nursery  of  learning  become  the  birth- 
place of  great  and  notable  men,  whose  greatness  the  world  has 
been  glad  to  recognize.  I  saw  the  work  of  faithful,  incompar- 
able teachers;  saw  the  broadening  of  contacts — intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  social;  saw  manifolded  the  influence  and  power  of 
our  college  as  her  sons  and  daughters  have  gone  from  her 
doors  to  do  constructive  service. 

It  has  taken  a  hundred  years  to  build  the  Knox  of  today 
— and  it  was  not  a  government  job  either. 

Some  say  the  outlook  for  youth  today  does  not  glitter 
with  promise;  that  the  forces  that  destroy  loom  bigger  and 
more  potent  than  those  which  build.  Not  all  of  us  feel  that 
way.  The  prospect  is  a  challenge  to  youth,  and  youth  will 
meet  it  if  we  do  our  part.  The  challenge  is  ours  too;  ours  to 
furnish  the  material,  to  broaden  the  vision  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity. 

Knox  College!  Pride  of  Galesburg!  May  she  never  feel 
want,  or  want  feeling,  as  she  enters  the  new  century,  with  hope, 
faith  and  courage,  in  the  belief  that  there  are  better  things  far- 
ther on  and  higher  up,  and  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  We 
look  backward  without  regret,  forward  with  pleasure.  Dear 
old  Knox!  May  her  glory  never  cease  to  shine! 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  One  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
founded  not  only  a  college,  but  a  city  as  well.  If  the  city  owes 
its  existence  to  the  idea  of  the  Knox  Manual  Labor  College, 
the  college  owes  its  present  prosperity  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  city  which  has  furnished  an  intellectual  and  cultural  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  college  has  grown  and  flourished.  The 
response  to  this  toast  will  be  made  by  one  who  is  not  only  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  Galesburg  of  today,  but  who  is  the  most 
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recent  addition  to  the  college  board  of  trustees:     Mr.  Louis 
Nielson. 

To  The  City  They  Built 

Louis  Nielson:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen-.  I 
appreciate  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  to  present  a  toast  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  early  history  of  our  city  to  qualify 
as  a  commentator. 

However,  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  tremendous  task 
that  confronted  these  early  settlers,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  picture 
the  discomforts,  hardships,  real  actual  struggle  for  the  very 
existence  endured  by  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  founded 
our  city,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  commemorate  the 
Hundredth  Anniversary  and  pay  a  sincere  and  well-deserved 
tribute  to  those  brave  pioneers — sturdy  and  rugged  individual- 
ists that  they  were — who  left  their  homes  in  the  cultured  East 
to  found  a  Christian  college  and  build  a  city  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois. 

The  span  of  a  century  is  a  mere  second  in  the  annals  of 
time,  but  great  changes  and  wonderful  progress  have  been 
made  since  those  pioneers  began  the  purposeful  work  for  which 
they  came. 

The  beautiful  city  we  behold  and  enjoy  today  is  the  fruit 
of  their  labor.  It  mirrors  their  vision,  judgement,  courage  and 
faith  far  more  impressively  than  anything  we  may  say  today. 
Words,  after  all,  cannot  express  our  admiration  for  what  they 
achieved,  nor  our  gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  for  us. 

It  took  vision  to  plan  a  city.  It  took  judgment  to  build 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  in  our  state.  It 
took  courage  and  patience  to  build  homes,  churches  and  schools, 
to  plant  root  firmly  in  a  strange  soil:  weeks  of  weary  travel 
from  their  homes  and  friends  in  the  East.  It  took  more  than 
courage!    The  privation  and  hardship  suffered  by  these  early 
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settlers  could  have  been  endured  only  by  an  abiding  and  in- 
domitable faith  in  a  great  cause  and  for  a  definite  purpose. 

With  clear  vision,  sound  judgment,  undaunted  courage, 
infinite  patience  and  a  sustaining  faith  in  God,  those  brave 
pioneers  builded  a  city.  It  was  builded  upon  respect  for  law 
and  order.  It  was  builded  on  the  fundamental  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, thrift  and  useful  vocation.  They  honored  and  encouraged 
that  divine  spark  in  man  which  bids  him  accept  responsibilities, 
build  character  and  develop  personal  initiative  and  self-reliance. 
They  builded  a  city  and  left  to  us — the  inheritors — not  only 
splendid  opportunities  for  continued  progress  but  also  the  rich 
and  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  and  self-government. 

They  builded  a  city  that  we  love  and  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud.  We  dare  not  fail  to  hearken  to  the  lesson  that 
comes  out  of  a  past  filled  with  brave  deeds  and  noble  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  us  to  preserve  the  ideals  and  principles 
they  cherished;  to  make  the  city  they  builded  a  better  and  finer 
place  in  which  to  live;  to  carry  on  the  work  they  began  as  free 
men  with  courage,  self-reliance  and  faith  in  God.  When  the 
history  of  a  second  century  is  written,  may  our  efforts,  our 
achievements,  our  contribution  to  the  onward  march  of  civili- 
zation be  found  worthy  and  be  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  men  and  women  who  will  then  be  reviewing  past  events. 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  There  is  only  one  person  who  could 
have  been  chosen  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "To  the  Sons 
and  Daughters", — an  alumnus,  a  former  president,  and  a 
valued  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Knox  College,  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley.  My  senior  year  in  college  marked  the  passing 
of  the  last  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  teachers,  Albert  Hurd. 
His  career  at  Knox  began  in  the  early  50's.  He  was  the  associ- 
ate in  his  early  days  of  many  who  had  come  out  in  the  original 
colony,  and  he  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  early  set- 
tlers and  the  college  of  our  day.    It  is  appropriate  that  at  the 
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memorial  service  for  Professor  Hurd,  Dr.  Finley  should  have 
given  the  principal  address.  I  have  read  with  interest  and 
appreciation  many  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Finley.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  enjoyment  to  him  on  many  occasions,  but  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anyone  who  would  not  say,  if  he  were  to  read  it  to- 
day, that  the  memorial  address  of  Dr.  Finley  on  Professor 
Hurd  is  his  masterpiece.  And  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  me- 
morials and  appreciations  which  surpass  it.  Unfortunately, 
its  publication  was  limited.  Its  only  appearance  in  print  so  far 
as  I  know  was  caused  by  those  of  us  who  were  editors  of  the 
Knox  Student,  but  if  I  may  paraphrase  the  address  itself,  it 
was  apparent  that  Horace  said  no  nobler  words  of  his  Maece- 
nas, Cicero  paid  no  more  beautiful  tribute  to  his  Scipio,  nor 
did  Quintilian  speak  more  eloquently  through  his  orations. 
He  spoke  best  of  this  schoolmaster — he  loved  him  most  and 
knew  the  worth  of  his  life. 
[These  remarks  of  Dr.  Finley  proved  irrecoverable.} 
Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  have  had  toasts  to  the  Founders, 
to  the  College,  and  to  the  City,  but  none  as  yet  to  the  Trustees. 
It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  the  col- 
lege is  in  such  competent  hands  and  there  is  no  greater  demon- 
stration of  their  capacity  than  in  their  selection  of  our  new 
president.  In  the  cadence  of  the  song  we  have  just  heard 
("Wintergreen  for  President"),  they  have  given  us  "Davidson 
for  President":     President  Davidson. 

To  The  Second  Century 

Carter  Davidson:  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  on  behalf  of  the 
College  all  who  have  had  any  share  in  this  celebration — those 
who  have  decorated  the  armory,  those  who  have  arranged  the 
program,  and  particularly  Miss  Julia  Grubb,  who  has  prepared 
this  supper  and  fed  the  multitude  so  sumptuously.  The  pub- 
licity given  to  our  birthday  has  been  excellent,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  not  only  Mrs.  Van  de  Woestyne,  who  prepared  it,  but 
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also  the  newspapers  which  have  used  it.  A  unique  feature  has 
been  the  broadcasting  of  the  Knox  story  from  coast  to  coast, 
for  which  we  thank  the  stations  and,  especially,  Mr.  Wade 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Julian  Bentley,  the  two  Knox  alumni  radio- 
casters. 

Faculty  and  students  have  worked  so  ceaselessly  upon  this 
celebration  that  I  am  sure  the  students  have  had  no  time  to 
study  their  lessons  for  tomorrow,  and  I  know  the  faculty 
haven't  the  heart  to  quiz  them.  We  will  therefore  declare  to- 
morrow morning  a  holiday — no  classes  before  afternoon. 

As  I  stood  here  in  the  costume  of  the  Victorians,  I  was 
accosted  by  the  spirit  of  the  most  musical  of  Victorian  poets, 
who  asked  if  he  might  make  a  slight  contribution  to  the  festi- 
vities. Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  a  genuine  poet  room  to 
spread  his  wings  in  lyric  flight — so  I  now  read  the  words  given 
me  by  our  own  poet- laureate,  Alfred  Tennyson: 

"For  I  dipped  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  a  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  things  that  are  to  be : 

Saw  Knox  College  serving  mankind  for  another  hundred  years, 
Through  ten  thousand  proud  alumni,  helping  her  with  gifts  and 
cheers. 

Saw  a  well-paid,  learned  faculty  dispensing  education 

To  an  eager  student  body  drawn  from  every  state  and  nation. 

Saw  a  Rose  Bowl  invitation  to  a  winning  football  team, 

And  a  quint  of  basketballers  who  can  whip  the  nation's  cream. 

Saw  Old  Main  restored  to  splendor,  to  its  true  place  in  the  sun, 
A  new  women's  dormitory  and  a  great  gymnasium. 

Saw  a  second  century  even  greater  than  the  first, 

And  all  the  Si  wash  cohorts  so  proud  that  they  could  burst." 

Now  that  the  second  century  is  really  upon  us,  I  shall  ask 
our  two  Whitesboro  students,  Miss  Jane  Mathews  and  Miss 
Lucille  Quinn,  to  pull  the  cords  on  the  Knox  flag,  and  as  its 
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folds  unfurl,  you  will  see  the  grand  seal  of  Knox  College 
added  to  those  of  American  colleges  and  universities  one 
hundred  years  old  or  older,  here  displayed.  I  give  you — the 
Second  Century!  Hail,  Knox,  All  Glorious! 
(During  the  song,  the  Knox  birthday  cake  was  carried  in  and 
placed  upon  the  platform,  brilliant  with  its  hundred  candles.) 
Master  of  Ceremonies  :  The  Founders  were  pious  people.  We 
emulated  their  example  by  beginning  our  supper  with  a  bless- 
ing. I  think  of  them  also  as  gracious  people,  and  I  know  they 
would  not  leave  without  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  those 
who  have  prepared  the  supper  we  have  had  tonight  and  man- 
aged this  program.  Miss  Grubb  and  her  associates  from  the 
student  body  have  done  magnificently,  and  we  appreciate  it. 
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SPEECHES  AT  THE  C.  B.  6c  Q.  STATION 

Speech  of  Ralph  Budd 
President  of  Burlington  Railroad 

On  the  Chicago-Denver  Zephyr  at  Galesburg 
7:40  p.m.,  June  11,  1937 

Fellow -travelers  and  friends  of  Galesburg: 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  the  Denver  Zephyr  to  stop  anywhere 
for  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  but  on  this  occasion  we  are  observ- 
ing the  Centenary  of  Knox  College  and  the  City  of  Galesburg;  so 
in  the  nature  of  things  such  an  identical  stop  will  not  be  made  again 
for  another  hundred  years  Some  one  said  the  other  day  that  people 
have  resumed  the  old  custom  of  coming  to  the  station  to  see  the 
train  go  through:  surely  that  is  true  at  Galesburg  tonight.  We  are 
genuinely  pleased  and  surprised  not  only  by  the  enormous  size  of 
the  crowd,  but  by  its  colorful  appearance  and  gala  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  to  contemplate  what  courage  and  faith  it  required 
for  the  founders  to  come  out  here  in  1837.  The  region  was  only 
just  emerging  from  active  Indian  hostility.  The  country  through 
which  this  train  has  been  travelling  and  in  which  it  will  continue 
for  another  hour  was  then  for  the  first  time  in  history  relatively  safe 
because  of  the  recently  concluded  Blackhawk  War.  There  were  no 
railroads  in  Illinois  and  only  one  thousand  two  hundred  seventy- 
three  miles  in  the  whole  United  States.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  was  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  mostly  in  the  South — none  in 
Indiana  or  Ohio.  The  people  came  overland  in  Conestoga  wagons, 
hauling  their  household  goods  and  driving  their  horses  and  cattle. 

The  Burlington  Railroad  reached  here  in  1854  and  found  a 
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thriving  and  energetic  community,  in  contrast  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  the  West  which  was  for  the  railway  to  build  first  and  then 
bring  the  settlers  in  by  train.  This  became  and  for  many  years  has 
been  the  operating  center  or  hub  of  the  Burlington  System  east  of 
the  Missouri  River.  We  of  the  Burlington  have  found  it  a  good 
place  to  conduct  such  operations.  We  look  forward  confidently 
to  a  continuing  pleasant  relationship  with  Knox  College  and  Gales- 
burg  and  wish  both  of  those  institutions  a  most  prosperous  and 
successful  second  century. 

I  trust  that  those  on  the  train  will  feel  that  the  reception  you 
have  received  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  opening  of  the  Knox  College  and  Galesburg  Centenary  have 
made  this  short  pause  worth  while.  And  now  for  the  next  hundred 
miles  you  will  have  an  unusually  thrilling  ride  while  making  up  the 
time  lost  from  the  schedule  while  partaking  in  these  ceremonies. 

Good  night. 

Speech  of  Mayor  J.  E.  Anderson 

President  Budd,  President  Davidson,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  children: 

It  is  an  extreme  honor  for  me  to  be  your  Centenary  Mayor 
and  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  our  Centenary  exercises 
this  evening. 

The  City  of  Galesburg,  the  Burlington  Railroad,  and  Knox 
College  are  celebrating  this  week  their  One  Hundredth  Birthday, 
The  latter  two  have  contributed  very  largely  and  have  meant  so 
much  in  the  building  and  making  of  our  city  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  them. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  city  as  it  is  today,  and  we  trust  that 
the  people  who  follow  after  us  and  live  here  in  the  next  hundred 
years  will  be  happy  to  further  progress  and  develop  our  city  as  we 
have  tried  to  do.  Science  is  developing  a  great  many  things  at  the 
present  time,  and  will>  no  doubt,  develop  greater  ones  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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We  recall  at  this  time  the  old  type  engines  and  equipment 
which  were  built  and  used  in  the  early  history  of  railroading,  ex- 
amples of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  adjacent  tracks,  and  when  you 
compare  them  with  the  latest  creation  in  passenger  travel,  the 
Zephyr,  which  speeds  along  the  rails  at  a  rate  of  over  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  with  safety,  and  other  means  of  fast  transportation 
operating  today,  you  can  see  what  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  path  of  progress. 

What  the  future  holds  in  store,  no  one  knows,  but  we  can  only 
trust  and  hope  that  the  progress  and  benefits  achieved  in  the  past 
will  be  considerably  amplified  in  the  next  century,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  will  be  blessed  with  the  fruits  of  all  such 
developments. 

With  these  few  words,  I  bid  you  welcome  and  cordially  invite 
you  to  participate  in  all  the  Centenary  activities,  while  in  our  city. 
Thank  you. 

Speech  of  Carter  Davidson 
President  of  Knox  College 

To  one  of  the  oldest  railroads  in  the  West,  yet  one  which 
personifies  through  this  beautiful  Zephyr  the  modernity  of  its  point 
of  view,  I  bring  the  cordial  greetings  of  one  of  the  oldest  colleges 
of  the  West,  this  year  celebrating  her  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
yet  in  her  spirit  and  program  one  of  the  newest  and  most  modern 
colleges  in  America.  A  few  years  after  the  founding  of  the  college 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  decided  that  they  would  co- 
operate in  securing  a  railroad  line  through  Galesburg.  Led  largely 
by  members  of  the  college  board,  the  citizens  of  Galesburg  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  the  Burlington  to  this  city.  That  is  one  decision 
of  the  board  of  trustees  which  the  members  of  that  board  have  never 
regretted  making.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  story  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  these  two  great  institutions  that  has  lasted 
for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  we  hope  will  continue  for  centuries 
to  come.    In  the  celebration  of  our  centennial,  the  cooperation  of 
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the  Burlington  Railroad  has  been  so  perfect  that  I  can  not  think 
of  words  adequate  to  praise  and  thank  them. 

As  for  the  city  of  Galesburg,  she  and  Knox  College  are  twins, 
born  of  the  same  parents  at  the  same  time,  and  growing  up  together 
for  a  hundred  years  on  the  prairie.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  think 
of  Galesburg  without  Knox,  or  of  Knox  without  Galesburg.  The 
situation  for  the  college  has  been  ideal,  and  we  hope  that  the  citizens 
of  the  town  think  of  Knox  as  their  own.  Basing  my  belief  upon 
this  marvelous  record  of  complete  cooperation,  I  hereby  pledge  the 
college  to  many  more  centuries  of  friendly  working  with  Galesburg. 

Reply  of  President  Budd 

President  David  son.  Mayor  Anderson, 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Burlington  officers  and  employees  I  wish 
first  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  pleasant  things  that  have 
been  said  about  the  Burlington's  part  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Galesburg  and  Knox  College  during  their  first  hundred 
years.  While  still  a  youngster  compared  with  these  two  cente- 
narians that  are  being  honored,  the  Burlington  Railroad  is  eighty- 
eight  years  old,  although  it  has  been  only  eighty-three  years  in 
Galesburg.  One  of  the  finest  things  about  this  celebration  is  that 
through  the  long  years,  Knox  College,  the  City  of  Galesburg,  and 
the  Burlington  Railroad  have  had  such  an  harmonious  and  mutually 
satisfactory  association.  A  college  is  not  often  thought  of  as  an 
industrial  enterprise,  but  it  has  been  my  observation  on  many  occa- 
sions and  in  many  instances  that  a  city  or  community,  yes,  and  a 
railroad  too,  thrives  better  if  there  is  a  school,  college,  or  university 
near.  Besides  the  direct  benefit  in  the  way  of  commerce,  there  is 
the  influence  of  the  school,  its  faculty,  and  its  graduates,  which 
makes  for  an  improved  cultural  atmosphere  and  a  better  place  to 
live  and  work.  Galesburg  and  the  Burlington  have  both  enjoyed 
such  advantages  from  Knox  College. 

Burlington  officers  and  employes  likewise  have  found  Gales- 
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burg  a  good  place  for  the  key  terminals  from  which  to  operate  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  System.  From  here  routes  radiate  in  every 
direction — to  Chicago,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Kansas  City,  to  Omaha  and 
Denver,  to  the  Tri-Cities  of  Rock  Island.  Davenport,  and  Moline, 
and  to  the  Twin-Cities  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  So  far  as 
anyone  can  foresee,  this  center  will  continue  to  be  as  important  as 
ever  in  Burlington  operation. 

But  there  is  another  activity  besides  the  running  of  trains  and 
the  maintenance  of  locomotives  and  cars  which  has  become  highly 
important,  and  that  is  the  extensive  manufacture  of  railway  equip- 
ment. We  have  just  seen  the  Denver  Zephyr  which  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  new  principle  of  weight  reduction  in  equipment.  Tt 
symbolizes  the  present  trend  in  railway  modernization.  From  our 
small  three-car  Zephyr,  which  is  now  a  little  over  three  years  old, 
the  fleet  has  grown  to  eight  trains — four  large  and  four  small. 
These  trains  have  accumulated  more  than  3,000,000  train  miles 
to  date,  and  are  making  more  than  5,900  miles  a  day,  or  about 
2,300,000  a  year.  It  happens  that  every  evening  from  5:30,  when 
the  Denver  Zephyr  leaves  Chicago,  until  7:55,  when  the  original 
or  Pioneer  Zephyr  ends  its  run  at  Lincoln,  all  eight  of  them  are 
speeding  across  some  part  of  the  country  at  70  to  80  miles  an  hour 
— we  may  well  call  this  period  the  Zephyr  Hour. 

Now  these  trains  are  important,  and  are  becoming  more  so, 
but  what  they  symbolize  in  railroad  advancement  is  much  more 
important.  That  is  because  the  building  and  operating  of  lighter 
freight  cars  constitutes  a  larger  factor  in  railway  economy  than  do 
light-weight  passenger  cars.  There  are  twenty-five  times  as  many 
freight  cars  on  United  States  railways  as  passenger  cars,  and  freight 
revenues  are  ten  times  as  much  as  passenger  revenues.  This  is 
significant  to  Galesburg  because,  as  I  have  said,  our  freight  car 
shops  here  are  of  large  capacity.  They  are  splendidly  handled  by 
Superintendent  Oscar  Hagan  and  under  his  able  direction  there 
can  be  turned  out  in  a  year  3,000  or  more  cars,  having  a  value  of 
$10,000,000.    The  need  for  freight  cars  is  such,  and  the  advantages 
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of  the  new  type  cars  that  are  built  at  Galesburg  are  so  great,  that 
there  is  every  indication  these  shops  will  be  kept  busy  for  an  in- 
definite time  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Burlington  is  too  young  to  celebrate  its 
own  centenary,  but  it  has  pleasure  in  participation  in  yours.  Our 
company  hopes  and  expects  to  keep  on  growing  with  you  so  that 
when  another  seventeen  years  rolls  around  and  we  have  become  a 
centenarian  we  shall  have  grown  into  a  bigger  and  better  Burling- 
ton. In  doing  so  we  hope  to  have  contributed  substantially  also 
to  the  welfare  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg. 


Knox  College  Centenary  Pageant 
A  MASQUE  OF  PRAIRIE  PIONEERS 

Scenario  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
Arranged  for  production  by  Paul  A.  Foley 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Scene  I:     1825 

GALE  AT  WESTERN 

George  W.  Gale Thomas  Batell 

Students  working  for  him  on  his  farm :  Tom  Shay,  John  McKinney,  James 

Naugle,  George  McMaster,  Vernon  Lee,  Lawrence  Duncan,  Edwin 

Gray. 

Scene  II:  1836 
FAREWELL  to  whitesboro 

George  W.  Gale Thomas  Batell 

Mrs.  Gale Frances  McKinney 

Erastus  Swift Charles  McDonald 

Louisa  Swift Mrs.  Eunice  Snow 

Asahel  Case William  Hinckley 

Henry  Willcox Webb  Dinsmore 

Mary  Willcox Mrs.  Walter  Miller 

Erastus,  their  son John  Allen  Miller 

Mary,  their  daughter Anne  Miller 

William,  their  son Bruce  McClelland 

Job  Swift ...Harold  Troupe 

Amanda  Swift Virginia  Reinecke 

Their  Children Glen  de  Weese,  Mary  Anne  Christofferson 

Lr.sher  Gay Ray  Albro 

Eli2a  Gay Mrs.  Robert  Craig 

Martin,  their  son Clifton  Snow 

William,  their  son Hugh  Arnold 

Roswell  Payne J.  C.  Becker 

Eliza  Payne Mrs.  Ray  Albro 

{Charles  Sutton 
Gretchen  Burkhalter 
Lyle  Albro 
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In  the  Covered  Wagons :  Myra  Patch,  Robert  Cabeen,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stree- 
dain,  Aletha  Streedain,  Helen  Dale,  Mrs.  Ives,  Chester  Griffith,  Mrs. 
Olla  Snell,  Alan  McClelland,  Philip  A.  Thompson,  Putnam  Biggs, 
Doris  Lee,  Anne  Spencer,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Spencer,  Mrs.  George  C.  Gale. 

Relatives  and  Friends  in  Whitesboro:  Jimmie  Albro,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Al- 
lensworth,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Duggan,  Nelma  June  Duggan,  Louise  Christof- 
ferson,  Eileen  Becker,  Phyllis  Atwood,  Cora  Moore,  Carolyn  Wilson, 
Mary  Jane  Albro,  Muriel  Snell,  Patricia  Anne  Houk,  Mrs.  Carl 
Houk,  Herbert  Slatkin,  Warren  Green,  Edwin  Gray,  Eugene  Chris- 
tensen,  Barbara  Young,  Lawrence  Duncan,  F.  W.  Kerr,  John  Mc- 
Caughey,  Don  Griffith,  Annabel  Craft. 

Scene  III :  on  the  way  1836 

The  Covered  Wagon  Train 

Women's  Chorus 

Scene  IV:  1836 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  WAGON  PARTY 

Nehemiah  West Thomas  Clemmer 

Henry  Ferris David  Arnold 

George  W.  Gale Thomas  Batell 

/"Herb  Slatkin 
"Hoosiers" \  Milton  Whaley 

[Lloyd  Wright 
Scene  V:  1836 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BOAT  PARTY 

Wood-chopper Vernon  Lee 

Milkmaid Gretchen   Burkhalter 

Fisherman Francis  Showalter 

Log  City  Neighbors'.  Mrs.  Olla  Snell,  Putnam  Biggs,  Doris  Lee,  Anne 

Spencer,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Spencer,  Charles  Sutton,  Lysle  Albro,  Mrs.  Ray 

Albro,  J.  C.  Becker,  Mrs.  Robert  Craig,  Clifton  Snow,  Mrs.  Eunice 

Snow,  Hugh  Arnold,  Bob  Barnes. 

The  Boat  Party: 

Clarissa  Phelps Mrs.  Madge  Rickords 

(Diane  Fletcher 
Katharine  Young 
Paul  Peck 

Aaron  Noble James  Van  Giesen 

Dency  Root Doris  Green 
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Clarissa  Root Barbara  Harn 

Moses  Root Billy  Barnes 

Henry  Lyman John  Snapp 

Sophronia  Lyman Mrs.  Sig  Nelson 

(Chester  Wenn 
Dorothy  Pople 
Mary  Ann  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  C.  Smith Martha  Anderson 

Isaac  Mills James  Welch 

Clarissa  Mills Doris  Dexter 

Lucy  Watson Dorothy  Longshore 

Ensemble:  Robert  Lee  Burkhalter,  Robert  Jordan,  Garrett  Jordan,  Birdie 
Craig,  James  Naugle,  George  McMaster,  Warren  Green,  Lawrence 
Duncan,  Kendall  Light. 

Scene  VI:  1836 

MEETING  WITH  THE  "HOOSIERS" 

George  W.  Gale Thomas  Batell 

Nehemiah  West Thomas  Clemmer 

Matthew  Chambers Ray  Hinchliff 

John  Gould  Sanborn Dr.  Will  Lawrence 

Nehemiah   Losey Harvey   Young 

Erastus  Swift Charles  McDonald 

James  Knox William  Hinckley 

"Hoosiers":  Lloyd  Wright,  Mrs.  Vera  Young,  Lucille  Young,  Milton 
Whaley,  Robert  Rosenbaum,  Goldie  Kling,  Danny  Hamblin,  Dorothy 
Hamblin,  Harry  Sheldon  Weaver,  Harold  Weaver,  Dickie  Stoneking, 
Ralph  Clendenin,  Herbert  Slatkin. 

Scene  VII:  1843 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

Aunt  Sukey  Richardson Mrs.  Eva  Solomon 

(Shirley  Donaldson 
Donald  Williams 
Ada  May  Crummer 

Hod  Powell James  Stewart 

Ensemble:  Dave  Robinson,  Francis  Showalter,  Henry  Seipp,  Warren 
Green,  Eugene  Christensen,  Louis  Kerber,  Clarence  Quaife,  Law- 
rence Duncan,  Ralph  Danner,  John  McCaughey,  Harold  Troupe, 
Tom  Shay,  William  Hinckley,  Herbert  Slatkin,  Edwin  Gray. 
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Scene  VIII:  colton's  store  1846 

Chauncey  Colton Kendall  Light 

President  Blanchard Martin  Bouhan 

George  W.  Gale Thomas  Batell 

Nehemiah  Losey Harvey  Young 

Ensemble:  John  Snapp,  Milton  Whaley,  Herbert  Slatkin,  Arnold  Wool- 
sey,  William  Woolsey,  Billy  Wake,  Don  Griffith,  Shirley  Babbitt, 
Adelaide  Sears,  Mary  E.  Welch,  Louise  Little,  Joan  Hinchliff. 

Scene  IX:  1851 

GALESBURG  GETS  THE  RAILROAD 

George  Churchill  James  Welch 

(Robert  Stromberg 
Lawrence  Duncan 
Don  Griffith 

Foreman Webb  Dinsmore 

Workmen:  Edwin  Gray,  Eugene  Christensen,  Warren  Green,  Louis 
Kerber,  James  Naugle,  William  Green,  Booker  Jackson. 

Waterboy Paul  Peck 

President  Blanchard- Martin  Bouhan 

Mrs.  Blanchard Frances  Lafferty 

Ensemble 

Scene  X:  1858 

DINNER  FOR   MR.   LINCOLN 

Mayor  Sanderson Webb  Dinsmore 

Mrs.  Sanderson Mrs.  P.  F.  Sherwin 

Abraham  Lincoln Robert  Rosenbaum 

Ensemble 

The  Negro  Chorus 

Scene  XI:  1862 

A  MATTER  OF  PRECEDENCE 

Moses ...LeRoy  Johns 

Em Mrs.   Bertha  Allen 

Mother  Bickerdyke Mrs.  J.  A.  Campbell 

An  Orderly Francis  Showalter 

His  Captain Kendall  Light 

General  Sherman Ralph  Clendenin 

Ensemble:    Ralph   Danner,    Hugh   Harris,    Horace   Welcome,    Booker 
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Jackson,  William  Green,  Arthur  Green,  W.  C.  Jackson,  Vernon  Lee, 
John  McKinney,  David  Arnold. 

Scene  XII:   1870 

GALESBURG  GETS  THE  COUNTY  SEAT 

Postmaster Harvey  Young 

The  Judge Ray  Hinchliff 

A  Boy  late  for  school Leroy  Duggan 

Knox  Students:  Eugene  Christensen,  William  Hinckley,  Lawrence  Cald- 
well, Dave  Robinson,  Clarence  Quaife,  Francis  Showalter,  Rosemary 
Shea,  Cordelia    Norberg,    Katherine    Sterenberg,    Ernestine    Warfel, 
Margaret  Anne  Achelpohl,  Esther  Coons,  Bernadette  Seibert. 
Lombard  Students :  James  Naugle,  Louis  Kerber,  John  McCaughey,  Lysle 
Albro,  Ralph  Clendenin,  Tom  Shay,  Anna  Rose  Weech,  Jane  McVay, 
Roberta  Short,  Marian  Walters,  Elizabeth  Boyer,  Cheryl  Lindner. 
Ensemble 
Bicyclists:  Warren  Green,  Henry  Seipp,  Lawrence  Duncan. 

Scene  XIII: 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  THE  90'S 

Organist Mildred    Tompkins 

Fiddler Kenneth  Yarde 

Caller Byron  M.  Shaw 

Ensemble:  Gertrude  Hill,  Vernon  Lee,  Gladys  Chinn,  James  Welch, 
Thomas  Clemmer,  Richard  Goff,  Marilyn  Hermetet,  Barbara  Atwood, 
Paul  Peck,  Billy  Wake,  Ted  Jordan,  Don  Ewing,  Betty  Houghton, 
Leon  Houghton,  Velma  de  Weese,  Henry  Seipp,  Ruth  Brian,  Mrs. 
P.  F.  Sherwin,  Robert  Boyden,  Dorothy  Barnes,  Marybarnes 
Stratford,  Betty  Buchheit,  Lawrence  Duncan,  Ralph  Danner, 
Tom  Shay,  Mary  Stare,  Barbara  Young,  Katharine  Young,  Frances 
Berfield,  Mildred  Philleo,  Winifred  Philleo,  Lucille  Quinn,  Shirley 
Kays,  Helen  Packard,  Isabelle  Jennings,  Sarabeth  Richardson,  Roberta 
Tippett,  David  Arnold,  Herbert  Slatkin,  Louis  Kerber,  Edwin  Gray, 
Warren  Green,  Eugene  Christensen,  Harold  Troupe,  Ray  Hinchliff, 
Lloyd  Wright,  Beverly  van  Etten. 

Scene  XIV: 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION  BEFORE  THE  WAR 
A  Quartette :  Walter  Early,  Rudolph  Lyons,  R.  Harris,  Richard  Brown. 
A  Bathing  Party :  Betty  Strong,  Ruby  Olson,  Virginia  Reinecke. 
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Ensemble:  Jane  Givens,  Joyce  Bowers,  Joan  Bowers,  Bill  Dibble,  Harriet 
Hebard,  Mary  Anne  Houghton,  Doris  Green,  Martha  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Sig  Nelson,  Chester  Wenn,  Louise  Strickland,  Beverly  Burford,  Doro- 
thy Bayless,  Shirley  Burford,  Richard  Coffey,  Chasta  Swanson,  Reva 
Schreibman,  Helen  Fuhr,  Dena  Herman,  Wanda  Goode,  Edith  Mc- 
Pherson,  Marjorie  Strickland,  Lois  Milroy,  Allen  Harrington,  Barbara 
Lass,  Maxine  Kahler,  Alice  Harshbarger,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lundeen,  Mar- 
jorie Koons,  Virginia  Maxwell,  Kathleen  Buckley,  Martha  Carlson, 
Jean  Gordon,  Bob  Hunter,  Frances  Bailey,  Mary  Jean  Stanton,  Helen 
Weimer,  Claire  Walker,  Kay  Lehbrink,  Mary  Seibert,  Patty  Al- 
len, Shirley  Jordan,  Helen  Simonton,  Jean  Russell,  Lisa  Elphick, 
Frances  West,  LeRoy  West,  Jr.,  Mary  Franz,  Frances  Gross. 

Scene  XV: 

A   FOURTH   OF   JULY  TODAY 

The  Knox  College  Band 

The  Women's  Chorus 

Gales  burg  Girl  Scouts 

The  Negro  Chorus 

Ensemble:  Gwendolyn  Gunther,  Jean  Rowe,  Virginia  Gibson,  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  Louise  Little,  Jane  Givens,  Barbara  Johnson,  Kendall  Light, 
Louis  Kerber,  Peg  Dieterich,  Lillian  Nelson,  Mildred  Nelson,  Harriet 
Ryan,  Mrs.  Jean  Gunther,  Mrs.  May  Hansen,  Alice  Bolton,  Julia  Mc- 
Kirgan,  Helen  Harbison,  Ruth  Lee,  Frances  Peterson,  Eileen  Becker, 
Margaret  Coffey,  Katherine  Coffey,  Ida  Craig,  Caroline  Shifeley,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Mailer,  Marion  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Foley,  Dorothy  Ve- 
lander,  Dorothy  Dopp  Briggs,  Mrs.  Marie  Shatsky,  Lucille  Young, 
Louise  Herlocker,  Mary  Doyle,  Adelaide  Sears,  Goldie  Kling,  Ruth 
Nickless,  Kay  Miller,  Virginia  Tyler,  Frances  Lafferty,  Frances  Hazen, 
June  Markus,  Leanna  Olson,  Avis  Cramer,  Peg  Simonton,  Virginia 
Parrish,  Page  Gaines,  Marguerite  Manley,  Fay  Fell,  Lois  Horton, 
Eleanor  McKee,  Dorothy  Rice,  Mary  Binz,  Elizabeth  Whitver,  Evalyn 
Gibbs,  Wilma  Weatherford,  Erika  Scherf,  Norma  Smith,  Mary  Lou 
Gochenour,  and  others. 

Girl  Scouts:  Minnie  Stevens,  Martha  Carlson,  Evelyn  Turpin,  Betty 
Rehn,  Agatha  Di  Prima,  Audrey  Dubois,  Francis  Di  Prima,  Josephine 
Di  Prima,  Anette  Forstrom,  Betty  Jane  Hogan,  Corinne  Hoist,  Jac- 
queline Potts,  Gloria  Richardson,  Francis  Chopin,  Elsie  Duncan,  Lois 
Holloway,  Martha  Eastman,  Patty  Field,  Barbara  Atwood,  Beverly 
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Ladd,  Phyllis  Short,  Radah  Telford,  Lois  Kemp,  Joan  Eddy,  Marilyn 
Carlson,  Mary  Jane  Dughman,  Betty  Dughman,  Marjorie  Duncan, 
Mary  Jane  Fish,  Mary  Jane  Hillier,  Dorcas  Kerr,  Elaine  Miller,  Bar- 
bara Slader,  Pauline  Watson,  Barbara  Annegers,  Sara  jane  Becker, 
Marilyn  Canfieid,  Betty  Ruth  Firth,  Clara  Johnson,  Muriel  Johnson, 
Bebe  Kelley,  Barbara  Landon,  Mary  Adelaine  McElvaine,  Jeanette 
Osmer,  Jean  Parks,  Shirley  Swartout,  Eileen  Turney;  Director,  Mrs.  J. 
Lee  McConnell. 

The  Women's  Chorus:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hinchlifl,  Director;  Mrs.  Harry  Suy- 
dam,  Accompanist;  Mrs.  Lee  Snyder,  Mrs.  Dave  Swedenberg,  Mrs. 
Fred  Wagner,  Mrs.  Lewis  Matteson,  Mrs.  Mills  Westfall,  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Moore,  Mrs.  Eva  Abramson,  Mrs.  Martin  Stromquist,  Mrs.  R. 
V.  Field,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Frankenberger,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Cummings,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Babbitt,  Miss  Louise  Crissey,  Mrs.  Joe  Adcock,  Mrs.  Edson  Attelson, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hoist,  Mrs.  Ernest  Holmes,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Swanson,  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Jackson,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Eckley,  Mrs.  Harold  Barringer,  Mrs. 
Harry  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Deets,  Mrs.  Alvor  Nelson,  Mrs.  Frank 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller,  Mrs.  Harry  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Ben  Fran- 
kenberger, Mrs.  Charles  Lutz. 

The  Negro  Chorus :  Mrs.  James  Webster,  Mrs.  Willard  Washington,  Mrs. 
Pearl  Wallace,  Mrs.  Herbert  Jenkins,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Fletcher,  Anna  Jewel, 
Wilma  Fletcher,  June  Simmons,  Sarah  Grant,  Lucile  Wilder,  Mari- 
lyn Harvey,  Ivy  Johnson,  Mrs.  D.  Garnett,  Mrs.  Carrie  Butler,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Crozier,  Mrs.  Erline  Mathews,  Clematine  Berry,  Mary  V. 
Perret,  Mollie  Butler,  Charlotte  Washington,  Mildred  McCheon, 
Dorothella  McGill,  Isabel  Brown,  Mrs.  Caroline  Johnson,  Dorothy 
Brown,  Alice  Ogden,  Verna  Humphrey,  Beulah  Akers,  Mrs.  Jessie 
McGill,  Mrs.  Catherine  Lewis,  Mrs.  Ruth  Akers,  Mrs.  Lorada  Cor- 
pening,  Mrs.  Glaze  Allen,  Marguerita  Fleming,  Mrs.  Cora  Redmond, 
Rudolph  Lyons,  William  Green,  James  Webster,  Henry  Webster, 
L.  C.  Carter,  Walter  Earley,  Clifford  Fletcher,  J.  T.  Morris,  Charles 
Berry,  Guy  Martin,  Henry  Faulkner,  Alonzo  Duffey,  S.  A.  John- 
son, Malcolm  Akers,  Charles  Huff,  Roy  Hendrick,  Richard  Brown: 
G.  G.  Fletcher,  Director;  Irene  Harvey,  Pianist. 

The  Band:  William  Allen,  Lewis  Beard,  Robert  Boyden,  James  Calli- 
han,  Bernard  Coan,  James  Cohoon,  Sam  Efnor,  George  Ewan, 
Richard  Fisher,  Robert  Graham,  Walter  Guth,  Arnold  Kemp,  Robert 
Kemp,  George  Kemp,  Stanley  Krahler,  Hubert  Lacey,  Herbert  Mal- 
lin,  Hewett  Metz,  James  Naugle,  Merrill  Nelson,  Paul  Nelson,  John 
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Ockert,  James  Richmond,  Paul  Richmond,  David  Robinson,  Charles 
Rose,  Robert  Thompson,  Harold  Troupe,  Ralph  Ullring,  Robert 
Vernon,  Robert  Weber,  William  Hinckley,  Clarence  Quaife. 
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Narration  written  and  spoken  by  Wade  Arnold 

Presented  at  Lake  Storey,  near  Galesburg, 
June  11,  14,  and  15,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Narrator:  Hard  by  this  spot,  scarce  a  stone's  throw  to  the  south 
and  west,  lies  the  cradle  grove  of  Galesburg.  You  are  at  home 
here,  you  who  are  sons  and  daughters  of  this  earth,  children 
of  these  fertile  loins,  the  mother  soil  of  Illinois.  These  are 
your  horizons,  sweeping  far  to  meet  the  sky.  These  are  your 
sunsets,  so  eloquent  of  beauty  that  they  bring  to  native  eyes 
a  well-deep  lineament  of  reverence  and  awe. 

First  in  Illinois  there  was  the  land.  Broad  prairies,  rolling 
hills,  and  streams  to  sing  a  gentle  song.  The  rain  fell.  The 
sun  rose.  The  grass  roots  grew.  The  young  prairie  came  to 
know  in  its  burgeoning  childhood  the  soothing  rhythm  of  the 
seasons.  Summer.  Autumn.  Winter.  Spring.  Here  was 
the  setting  of  a  cosmic  scene:  arching  sky  for  the  proscenium; 
lush  carpets  of  mellow  green  for  a  stage;  a  boundless  world  for 
the  entrances. 

Yet  still  upon  this  stage  there  was  an  emptiness — a  lack. 
What  was  needful  to  give  this  land  the  bold  surety  of  existence? 
To  bestow  here  the  burning  gift  of  life?  Why,  actors!  Eyes — 
human  eyes — to  see  it.  Hands  to  work  it.  Hearts  to  yearn 
for  it.  Drops  of  honest  sweat  to  imbue  it  with  the  salt  of  hope 
and  deed  and  love. —  Man  was  needed  here!  Man  to  husband 
the  earth  in  its  virgin  sweetness,  to  cherish  it  in  the  amplitude 
of  its  fertile  bearing.    And,  at  length,  man  came! 

Our  pageantry  tonight  will  deal  in  modest,  fleeting  fashion 
with  the  manner  of  his  coming.  Our  homely  procession  of 
scenes  will  have  no  glib  architecture  of  a  well-told  tale.  They 
make  no  high  pretense  to  hidden  meaning.  They  point  no 
moral.  They  are  guiltless  of  homily  or  trick,  as  casual  as  the 
accidents  of  human  experience,  as  innocent  of  art  or  plan  as 
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tomorrow's  breakfast  or  next  week's  summer  shower.    Which, 
perhaps,  is  the  greatest  plan  of  all.     (Music.) 

Episode  I 

Conception  of  the  Idea    (1825) 

(The  scene  shows  George  Washington  Gale  on  his  farm 
near  Western,  New  York,  talking  with  the  seven  young  men 
who  work  for  him  in  exchange  for  instruction,  at  the  end  of 
their  days  work') 

Narrator:  A  farm  near  the  town  of  Western,  New  York,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1825.  'The  year  of  our  Lord'  is  a  phrase 
pertinent  to  our  story,  for  George  Washington  Gale  is  a  pious 
man,  and  divinity  looms  large  against  the  backdrop  of  his 
thinking.  Close  kin  to  godliness  among  his  sturdy  convictions 
are  a  love  of  moral  instruction  and  a  sense  of  social  duty  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  his  time.  Hence,  on  his  acres  here 
at  Western,  George  Washington  Gale  maintains  seven  lads  of 
the  countryside,  who  work  the  farm  in  exchange  for  precepts 
in  theology  and  letters.  A  Yankee  blend  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  a  Puritan  experiment  in  education  through  self-help. 
Now,  in  the  cool  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  evening,  as  the  boys 
come  in  from  the  fields  bearing  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  Reverend 
Gale  sits  pensively  apart,  sowing  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  a 
dream.  Chores  done  at  last,  the  young  men  turn  expectantly 
to  their  mentor.  But  today  they  hear  no  solemn  exposition  of 
the  gospel.  Instead,  the  Reverend  Gale  excites  them  with  great 
news.  He  is  about  to  embark  upon  a  new  venture.  He  will 
go  to  neighboring  Whitesboro,  there  to  set  up  a  school — Oneida 
Institute — ambitiously  patterned  on  the  bucolic  scheme  of 
Work  and  Learn'  which  has  been  so  successful  here  on  the 
farm.  Will  they  go  with  him?  Some  are  eager,  others  timid. 
But  all  hear  the  reverend  dreamer  expound  his  vision — the 
germ  of  the  thought  which  some  day  will  become  Knox  Manual 
Labor  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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Episode  II 

Farewell  to  Whitesboro  (1836) 

(Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  departure  of  the  first 
caravan  of  covered  wagons  bound  for  the  Military  Tract  in 
Illinois.  After  the  final  loading  of  the  wagons,  and  the  fare- 
wells to  friends  and  relatives,  the  caravan  moves  on.) 

Narrator:  For  nine  years,  Oneida  Institute  flourishes.  Yet 
strong  upon  these  people  is  the  urgency  for  change.  Gale  and 
his  flock  feel  the  itching  restlessness  which  comes  to  those  who 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  an  empire.  Westward — westward 
there  are  lands,  untamed  by  man,  untouched  by  plow,  unen- 
riched  by  the  bounties  of  religion  and  of  learning.  Westward, 
ever  westward — they  hear  the  pulsing  challenge  of  the  theme 
song  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Why  not  a  larger,  still  braver 
project?  says  Gale.  A  college  and  a  colony,  an  outpost  of 
Christian  learning,  somewhere  yonder,  in  the  rolling  wilderness, 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  setting  sun? 

This  new  dream  strikes  the  stauncher  of  Gale's  followers 
with  the  impact  of  revelation.  It  has  the  logic  of  a  crusade,  the 
high  purpose  of  a  pilgrimage. 

Excitedly,  the  first  caravan  prepares  to  leave  Whitesboro. 
Bag  and  baggage,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  confidently  they  up- 
root themselves  for  the  bold  venture.  How  can  we,  in  our 
shrunken,  close-knit  world  of  1937,  possibly  grasp  the  stern 
finality  of  that  transplanting?  What  a  total  divorcement  from 
all  they  knew  and  loved  was  this  gallant  wedding  of  the  western 
dream?  They  realized  it.  But  only  at  the  very  last,  when  the 
preoccupation  of  packing  gave  way  to  the  moment  of  parting 
— from  friends,  from  homes,  from  this  sweet  York  State 
valley  that  they  nevermore  will  see.  With  a  prayer,  Gale  bids 
them  Godspeed.  He  will  follow  later.  We're  off,  then — gee, 
haw  with  a  crack  of  the  whip — to  do  the  work  of  God  and  man 
in  Knox  County,  Military  Tract,  a  thousand  miles  away! 
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Episode  III 
On  the  Way 

(The  caravan  stops  for  the  burial  of  a  child  who  has  died 
on  the  way.  The  small  body  is  carried  out  of  a  wagon  on  a 
stretcher  and  taken  to  the  burial  place.  Other  women  attempt 
to  comfort  the  mother.) 
Narrator:  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  Conestoga  wagons 
move  across  the  margin  of  the  world,  bearing  human  freight 
with  all  its  gear  and  earthly  goods.  See  them  go- — so  small 
and  yet  so  infinite.  Heads  erect,  eyes  piercing  the  horizon, 
slowly  they  mark  off  each  plodding  mile.  And,  somewhere  in 
that  grassy  limbo  lying  between  what  they  have  forsaken  and 
what  they  hope  to  find,  there  comes  a  halt.  Tragedy!  They 
are  very  close  to  life,  these  pioneers,  and  sometimes  very  close 
to  death. 

A  mother  bereaved  ...  a  little  child  stays  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  .  . 

But  the  living  must  press  on — on  to  the  new  world  of 
Illinois. 

Episode  IV 

Arrival  of  Wagon  Party  at  Log  City    (1836) 

(The  covered  wagon  cavalcade  arrives  at  Log  City  and  is 
greeted  by  Gale  and  Ferris.  Two  dirty,  unkempt  Hoosiers 
watch  their  reunion  from  behind  the  bushes.) 

Narrator:  Meanwhile,  upon  a  stretch  of  treeless,  unbroken 
prairie,  two  men  are  busily  at  work.  Members  of  the  exploring 
party  which  has  been  some  time  at  Log  City,  Nehemiah  West 
and  Henry  Ferris  are  occupied  with  that  task  which  always 
precedes  the  coming  of  property  and  homes.  They  are  staking 
out  lots  for  the  infant  town  of  Galesburg — making  paths  and 
marking  limits  for  the  lives  of  folks  who  have  yet  to  see  their 
future  biding  place. 

But  suddenly  there  comes  an  interruption  to  drive  from 
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their  minds  all  grubby  thought  of  section  lines  and  surveys. 
From  across  the  prairies  comes  a  shout — then  the  whinny  of  a 
team — a  wagon — a  young  man  a-horseback.  Erastus  Swift 
and  the  vanguard  of  the  covered  wagon  cavalcade  from  the 
East! 

Henry  Ferris  leaps  to  the  saddle  and  is  off  to  Log  City. 
For  the  Reverend  Gale  is  already  here — he  took  the  water  route 
from  Buffalo,  thus  reaching  Log  City  before  the  wagon  train 
to  whom  he  said  good-bye  in  Whitesboro — and  now  he  must 
be  brought  posthaste  to  share  in  the  general  welcome. 

And  how  lusty  is  that  welcome!  Watching  them  embrace 
old  friends,  we  see  that  after  all  these  Puritans  were  men  of 
feeling.  In  the  stern  lexicon  of  their  morality  they  still  had 
room  for  a  warming  passage  of  sentiment.  Here,  then,  was  the 
glad  excitement  of  journey's  end!  So  off  they  troop  to  the 
waiting  cabins  at  Log  City. 

Well!  They  had  an  audience!  Picture  their  embarrass- 
ment had  they  known  that  this  worthy  pair  was  watching  their 
display  of  affection!  Two  Hoosiers,  these, — settlers  from 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  quite  unlike  our  Yankee  friends,  not 
so  prepossessing — but  sturdy  enough  stock  to  have  produced 
one  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Episode  V 

Arrival  of  Boat  Party    (September,  1836) 

(Scene  opens  with  a  picture  of  cabin  life  at  Log  City, 
Boys  bring  in  wood  and  split  it  for  the  fire.  A  woman  is  boil- 
ing clothes  in  a  huge  black  iron  kettle.  A  girl  brings  a  cow  into 
the  lot  and  milks  her.  Some  children  come  on  with  baskets  of 
nuts  they  hare  picked.  A  boy  rides  in  on  horseback  to  tell  of 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  party  at  Copperas  Creek*  The  scene 
changes  to  the  banks  of  Copperas  Creek)  where  the  sick  are 
rowed  ashore  and  loaded  into  wagons  to  be  taken  to  Log  City 
and  there  cared  for.) 
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Narrator:  If  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  was  the  prairie 
village  of  Galesburg.  The  proud  founders  make  it  a  rule  that 
never  shall  a  log  cabin  add  its  primitive  touch  to  the  purlieus 
of  their  town.  Hence,  during  the  log  cabin  stage,  while  plank 
and  clapboard  and  shingle  are  being  milled  for  Galesburg 
proper,  the  colonists  live  at  Log  City.  To  the  carefree,  easy- 
going Hoosiers  of  near-by  Henderson,  they  are  a  mystifying 
breed,  these  Yankees, — so  sober,  so  industrious,  so  little  fond 
of  a  jug  or  a  square  dance  but  with  such  incredible  predilection 
for  the  self-torture  of  interminable  Sunday  sermons. 

It  is  well  that  in  these  times  they  have  Holy  Writ  to  justify 
them,  for  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  which 
can  be  spared  to  their  Puritan  devotions.  The  other  six,  it's 
work  or  starve.  Wood  to  split,  clothes  to  make  and  mend, 
wool  to  card  and  spin,  berries  and  nuts  to  pick,  meat  to  kill 
and  cure — there  can  be  no  idle  hands  at  Log  City,  not  even 
childish  ones. 

It's  strange  to  think  that  this  is  only  a  brief  century,  for 
these  folk  of  early  Galesburg  are  much  closer  in  social  chronol- 
ogy to  Biblical  times  than  they  are  to  us.  Every  household  is 
a  separate  economy,  a  little  world  sufficient  unto  itself. 

Yet,  surely,  there  is  great  neighborliness — as  on  that  day 
when  a  haggard  boy  rides  into  Log  City,  bringing  news  that 
the  boat  party  has  arrived  on  Copperas  Creek.  This  ill-starred 
group  had  chosen  to  come  by  the  water  route,  and  misfortune 
has  been  their  uninvited  passenger.  Fever,  accident,  have 
dogged  them.  Hastily,  straw  ticks  and  feather  beds  are  loaded 
onto  wagons:  food,  blankets,  what  poor  stock  of  medicine  the 
colony  affords.  They  speed  through  the  sultry  September 
haze,  across  the  prairie  to  Copperas  Creek,  there  to  unload  the 
expedition. 

By  raft  and  boat  thirty-six  sufferers  are  brought  ashore. 
Tender  hands  lay  them  gently  in  the  wagons.  One  little  lad 
grits  his  teeth  and  bravely  insists  on  walking — many  of  his 
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elders  are  dying  of  swamp  malaria,  and  he  has  lost  only  two 
toes.  Yes,  it  was  a  sad  procession  that  jogged  slowly  back  over 
the  prairie  trail  to  Log  City.  The  little  girl  who  died  on  the 
wagon  train  now  has  many  companions — others  who  have 
found  in  this  gallant  pilgrimage  only  a  one-way  ticket  to 
eternity. 

Episode  VI 
The  Founding 

(The  trustees  call  a  meeting  to  secure  the  backing  of  the 
Hoosiers  for  the  college  charter.  The  Hoosiers  arrive  in 
groups,  suspicious  or  afraid.  Gale  calls  the  meeting  to  order, 
offers  a  prayer,  then  explains  briefly  the  paper  he  holds  in  his 
hands.  At  last  the  Hoosiers  seem  to  understand  the  import  of 
the  petition,  and  affix  their  signatures.  West  and  Knox  leave 
immediately  for  Vandalia.) 
Narrator:  Great  men  have  been  born  in  log  cabins.  Why  not 
great  colleges?  Witness  here  the  answer.  As  soon  as  the  life 
at  Log  City  begins  to  beat  its  simple  rhythm,  our  pioneers  turn 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  long-appointed  task.  Here 
must  be  a  school. 

On  a  brown  October  day  of  1836,  all  available  trustees 
of  the  enterprise — Gale,  West,  Chambers,  Sanborn,  Long  and 
Swift,  meet  to  draw  an  epic  document:  an  appeal  for  a  college 
charter,  addressed  to  the  State  Legislature  at  Vandalia.  Also 
present  is  James  Knox  of  Knoxville,  a  Yale  man,  whose  name, 
strangely,  has  no  connection  with  the  town  save  that  of  resi- 
dence, nor  any  bearing  on  the  college  save  that  of  friendly 
interest.  These  men,  ardent  advocates  of  the  charter,  seek 
support  for  their  venture  from  the  neighboring  Hoosiers.  The 
more  names  on  the  petition,  the  better  chance  of  favorable 
action  from  the  lukewarm  legislature. 

So,  responding  to  the  invitation,  the  Hoosiers  come  drift- 
ing in — mammy,  pappy,  and  all  the  young  uns:  whatever 
they  lack,  it  isn't  numbers.    They  view  this  meeting  with  sus- 
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picion,  timidity,  curiosity,  hostility — with  just  about  every 
human  emotion  except  enthusiasm. 

Tentatively  they  take  their  seats,  and  the  Reverend  Gale 
supplies  that  inevitable  prelude  to  every  meeting  of  the  time — 
an  opening  prayer.  All  lean  forward,  then,  to  hear  him  explain 
the  petition  for  the  charter. 

With  flourishing  anxiety  to  lead  the  way,  the  trustees 
affix  their  signatures.  Now — the  tense  moment.  Will  the 
Hoosiers  follow  suit?  A  bit  gingerly,  perhaps,  the  leader  takes 
the  document.  But  here's  an  impasse.  He  can't  read  it!  Per- 
haps his  son? — But  these  fingers,  more  accustomed  to  the  grip 
of  an  axe  handle  than  to  the  fragile  feel  of  parchment,  let  the 
paper  slip.  He  retrieves  it,  holds  it  before  him,  makes  a  pucker- 
ing stab  at  comprehension.  But  still  all  is  not  well.  Possibly? — 
oh,  that's  it.  A  bright  lad,  peering  over  his  shoulder,  detects 
the  difficulty.    It's  upside  down. 

A  bit  of  help  from  the  assembled  trustees,  and  the  approx- 
imate import  of  the  petition  finally  dawns.  Pens  are  thrust 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hoosiers.  They  can't  write  their  names? 
Well,  then,  a  cross  will  do.  The  clerk  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Losey,  follows  them  with  eager  pen,  writing  names  after  every 
cross.  Now, — the  record  is  complete.  Don't  give  them  time 
to  change  their  minds! 

With  vast  alacrity,  Nehemiah  West  and  James  Knox 
seize  the  petition,  fling  coats  about  them,  dash  for  the  door, 
their  horses,  and  Vandalia!  Here — and  only  in  America  could 
it  happen — a  log  cabin  has  given  birth  to  a  college! 

Episode  VII 

The  Underground  Railroad    (1843) 

(A  wagon  in  which  escaped  slaves  are  hidden  comes  on 
the  scene.  A  signal  is  given  and  a  friend  appears  who  is  to 
help  get  the  slaves  to  Gales  burg.  But  there  is  an  ambush — 
officers  suddenly  rush  out  from  the  bushes  and  attempt  to  seize 
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the  fugitives.    One  boy  rides  off  to  get  help  and  comes  back 
with  several  men  in  time  to  rescue  the  negroes.) 
Narrator:     "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:   that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  [entitled  to]  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ..." 

These  early  Galesburgers  took  literally  not  only  their 
Bibles,  but  their  political  principles  as  well.  If  liberty  is  a 
man's  inalienable  right,  what  matters  then  the  color  of  his  skin? 
How  can  there  be  slaves  in  a  republic?  Galesburg  in  the  1840's 
answered  this  puzzle  with  action. 

At  furtive,  cautious  pace,  a  wagon  drives  across  the 
prairie.  Can  these  be  smugglers?  Surely  they  lack  the  casual 
air  of  farmers  on  a  simple,  homely  errand.  This  gesture — we 
surmise  some  hidden  significance  in  the  sweep  of  the  bandanna, 
the  mopping  of  the  brow,  for  the  November  air  is  surely  not 
warm  enough  to  raise  a  sweat.  A  signal,  then?  Yes, —  there's 
an  answering  whistle.  Something  sinister  must  be  afoot.  What 
mysterious  freight  lies  beneath  these  innocent  bags  of  grain? 
Now  we  see!  A  woman.  Her  little  children.  Chattels — pro- 
ductive, negotiable  property  in  the  eyes  of  some  down-state 
planter.  And  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  But  free  souls,  free 
bodies,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  Galesburg. 

But  wait — there's  an  ambush!  Three  officers  rush  out! 
When  slaves  are  recaptured,  white  palms  are  greased.  What 
will  be  the  upshot?  Is  it  down  the  river  again — down  the  river 
to  bondage  for  Aunt  Sukey  and  her  babies? 

(Pause  for  action) 

Safe!  Safe  in  Galesburg,  fortified  division  point  on  the 
underground  railroad.  They  flouted  the  law,  these  rescuers 
of  Aunt  Sukey  Richardson,  but  they  kept  square  with  the 
rigid  measurements  of  conscience! 
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Episode  VIII 

Colton's  Store    (1846) 

(The  scene  changes  to  Coltons  Store,  Galesburg.  In 
front  of  the  store  several  men  are  loafing.  One  man  brings  a 
bushel  basket  of  turnips  in,  and  exchanges  them  for  goods. 
Chauncey  puts  the  turnips  on  display  in  front  of  the  store,  with 
a  sign,  "New  turnips  two  bits  per  bushel".  A  loafer  takes  a 
big  turnip,  peels  it,  and  eats  it.  A  little  boy  brings  in  berries, 
which  Colton  puts  out  with  a  sign,  "Fresh  berries  3  cents  per 
gallon".  The  mailcoach  drives  in  and  the  crowd  gathers  for 
mail.  President  Blanchard  of  Knox  College  comes  for  his  mail, 
and  gets  into  an  argument  while  there  with  Lucius  Parks,  pas- 
tor of  the  Old  First  Church.  The  argument  has  almost  become 
a  quarrel  when  Father  Waters  interrupts  them  and  prays  over 
them.  A  hand -bell  rings  at  the  Academy,  and  Blanchard  goes, 
reluctantly  and  indignantly.) 
Narrator:  Galesburg,  Illinois,  1846.  Chauncey  Colton's  store. 
Pivot  of  the  civic  wheel,  center  of  communal  life,  post  office, 
place  of  trade,  bank,  club  and  oral  newspaper,  with  the  idle 
gossip  of  old  cronies  for  its  spicy  contributions. 

Hear  the  buzz  of  the  sawmill?  the  ringing  euphony  of 
hammer  striking  anvil?  This  town  is  growing  up.  Nor  could 
any  honest  man  fairly  say  that  those  are  indifferent  turnips 
— for  the  black  earth  of  Illinois  has  been  more  than  good.  It's 
dollars  to  doughnuts,  though,  that  there  will  be  no  exchange  of 
money  in  this  transaction.  Galesburg  still  dwells  picturesquely 
in  the  age  of  barter. 

So  we  see  this  infant  town  pursue  the  simple  pattern  of  its 
day.  The  story  of  resurrection,  in  ripening  crops  of  grain.  The 
sense  of  sweet  content  which  comes  from  the  casual  buzzing 
of  a  fly.  .  .  "Fresh  berries,  three  cents  a  gallon"  .  .  .  "New  tur- 
nips, two  bits  a  bushel"  .  . .  Price  tags  mean  little  to  the  hungry 
loafer,  who  goes  on  munching  with  the  calm  of  a  mind  at 
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peace.    A  friendly  wave  of  the  hand,  a  spool  of  thread — small 
human  needs  that  have  great  dignity. 

But  here's  the  mail  coach,  chief  excitement  of  the  week! 
There  isn't  much  for  Galesburg,  but  what  there  is  goes  on  the 
barrel  head  for  all  to  see.    There's  no  concealment  in  this  town! 

Why  that  crestfallen  look  upon  the  face  of  young  John 
McMullen?  A  matter  of  twenty-five  cents  postage  due  stands 
between  him  and  the  gentle  contents  of  a  letter  from  his  sweet- 
heart, Amy  Rooks,  back  east.  Something  must  be  done  about 
this!  They  can't  let  poor  John  languish  while  relief  lies  wait- 
ing beneath  the  sealed  flap  of  an  envelope!  The  hat  is  passed, 
silver  coins  are  pared  to  make  the  change — and  love  once  more 
laughs  at  postage! 

And  now  descends  upon  the  store  that  salty  protagonist 
of  the  Galesburg  scene,  President  Jonathan  Blanchard  of  Knox 
College.  Can  it  be  that  there  are  backsliders  among  this  ami- 
able company?  Apparently  so,  for  bluntly  Blanchard  thunders 
his  reproof.  He  is  never  one  to  dissemble  or  use  the  tongue 
of  meekness  when  there's  recruiting  to  be  done  for  the  army 
of  the  Lord.  But  just  as  he's  getting  limbered  into  his  true 
forensic  swing,  the  school  bell  rings  its  summons.  Knox  Col- 
lege settles  the  argument  by  calling  its  militant  leader  off  to 
class.  And  the  crowd  knows  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
sermon,  but  only  a  pause  in  a  continued  story  which  will  last 
as  long  as  Jonathan  Blanchard  walks  the  prairie. 

Episode  IX 

Galesburg  Gets  a  Railroad    (1851) 

(Surrey  is  being  made  to  establish  the  railroad  line.  Four 
surveyors  with  their  primitive  instruments  are  at  work.  A  gang 
of  men  with  their  picks  and  shovels  go  by.  The  foreman  rides 
in  on  horseback  and  leaves  a  roll  of  plans  with  the  surveyors.) 

Narrator:     Eighteen  Fifty-one.     Twin  ribbons  of  iron  thread 
their  way  across  the  prairie,  and  a  continent  shrinks.    A  new 
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kind  of  horse  is  coming — a  steam-driven  cyclops  that  whistles 
and  snorts  and  belches  smoke  and  flame,  and  sometimes  races 
at  the  incredible  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Somewhere  between  Galesburg  and  Kewanee,  surveyors 
are  at  work,  mapping  the  route  of  the  new  Military  Tract  rail- 
road. The  pick  and  shovel  crews  deploy  along  the  right-of- 
way.  Excitement  runs  high.  But  do  they  sense — can  they 
possibly  sense — the  revolution  to  be  wrought  in  their  lives  by 
this  swift  new  channel  to  the  outside  world?  Commerce,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  travel,  new  ideas — the  railroad  will  be  a 
hypodermic,  quickening  into  new  life  the  whole  social  body 
of  Galesburg. 

[A  scene  not  staged  with  the  rest  of  the  pageant.*} 

On  one  front,  at  least,  the  citizens  were  soon  made  drama- 
tically aware  that  the  railroad  would  work  great  changes  in 
their  lives.  And  again  Jonathan  Blanchard  casts  himself  as 
hero  of  the  tale.  It  is  a  peaceful  Sabbath  morning.  Church 
bells  toll.  Families,  in  their  starched  and  most  uncomfortable 
best,  are  on  their  way  to  worship.  Suddenly,  a  clanging  bell 
shatters  the  Sabbath  quiet.  A  whistle  shrieks  in  fierce  alarm. 
Jonathan  Blanchard  stiffens  and  sniffs.  See  his  mane  tremble 
with  righteous  indignation?  He  strides  to  the  tracks,  and  takes 
his  stand  athwart  the  rails  like  a  modern  King  Canute.  What 
do  they  mean,  dinning  across  the  countryside  of  a  Sabbath 
morning  in  this  raucous  Juggernaut?  Take  the  infernal  thing 
back  to  the  roundhouse  and  come  to  church!  The  engineer 
thinks  the  old  man  must  be  joking,  but  a  fierce  shake  of 
Blanchard's  cane  soon  puts  him  right.  Firmly,  the  engineer 
grips  the  throttle.  Neither  snow  nor  sleet  nor  Sunday  custom 
nor  the  President  of  Knox  College  shall  stop  this  railroad  from 
the  swift  completion  of  its  appointed  schedule!  Time  marches 
on,  and  waits  for  no  man,  not  even  Jonathan  Blanchard!} 
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Episode  X 

Dinner  at  Mayor  Sanderson's  for  Mr.  Lincoln    (1858) 

(On  the  morning  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  a  crowd 
of  townspeople  gather  around  Mayor  Sanderson  s  house  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Simmons  Streets,  to  greet  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  is  to  be  the  Sandersons'  guest.  Mrs.  Sanderson  and  her 
guests  await  the  carriage,  which  soon  appears  bearing  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  the  Mayor.  Ada  Hurd,  leader  of  a  group  of 
young  women  on  horseback,  presents  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a  silk 
banner.  A  negro  woman  comes  to  say  that  dinner  is  ready, 
and  the  crowd  disperses  as  Mr.  Lincoln  is  taken  into  the 
house.) 

Narrator:  October  Seventh,  1858.  Today,  Galesburg  and  Knox 
College  have  an  appointment  with  destiny.  For  some  years 
now,  a  man  has  walked  this  prairie  whose  shadow  is  beginning 
to  fall  with  a  subtle,  sheltering  benignity  across  the  lives  of 
those  around  him.  Today,  this  man  has  come  to  town  to 
match  argument  with  Steve  Douglas,  on  the  steps  of  that  new 
building  of  which  Galesburg  and  Knox  College  are  and  shall 
always  be  so  proud. 

Lincoln  is  to  stay  at  the  home  of  Mayor  Sanderson.  Al- 
ready the  crowd  is  gathering.  They  come  in  groups,  eager, 
expectant,  to  catch  a  sight  of  their  old  friend.  He  was  'Old 
Abe'  so  long,  it  seems  strange  to  be  cloaking  him  with  this 
new  dignity  of  'Mr.  Lincoln'. 

Girls  from  Lombard  and  from  Knox — stylish  horsewomen, 
dapper  and  smart  on  their  side-saddles — ride  up  to  present 
banners  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Knox  banner  is  presented  by 
Miss  Ada  Hurd,  who  one  day  will  become,  as  Lady  Van 
Home,  wife  of  the  builder  of  the  Canadian  Railway. 

But  dinner  is  ready,  announced  by  that  same  Aunt  Sukey 
Richardson  who  had  been  rescued  by  the  underground  rail- 
road twenty  years  before.    Into  the  house  go  the  Mayor,  Mrs. 
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Sanderson,  and  that  man  whose  simple  friendliness  seems 
strangely  in  discord  with  the  ponderous  role  of  distinguished 
guest.  They  sense  it  in  Galesburg:  here  is  a  man  with  the 
same  qualities  as  a  thorn  hedge  fence — horse  high,  pig  tight, 
bull  strong!    A  man  already  earmarked  for  eternity! 

Episode  XI 

A  Matter  of  Precedence    (1862) 

(The  scene  is  an  open  space  behind  the  lines  near  Mem- 
phis.  Moses,  a  slow-moving  negro,  drives  in  with  a  light 
supply-wagon.  He  takes  out  two  large  iron  kettles,  sets  them 
up  on  tripods  and  starts  to  build  a  fire  under  them.  Em,  a 
large  brisk  negress,  comes  in  with  an  apron-full  of  carrots,  and 
starts  preparing  soup  in  the  smaller  iron  kettle.  Mother  Bick- 
erdyke comes  in,  followed  by  two  negroes  carrying  a  wounded 
soldier  on  a  stretcher.  Mother  Bickerdyke  and  Em  get  out 
their  simple  first  aid  remedies  and  some  blankets  from  the 
wagon,  and  proceed  to  care  for  the  wounded  man.  Other 
wounded  soldiers  are  brought  in  and  cared  for.  An  orderly 
appears,  asks  for  soup  for  his  captain,  and  is  refused.  He  dis- 
appears, and  soon  comes  back  with  the  captain,  who  demands 
the  soup.  Mother  Bickerdyke  still  refuses.  General  Sherman 
rides  in.  The  captain  takes  his  complaint  to  the  general,  who, 
recognizing  Mother  Bickerdyke,  says:  "She  outranks  me".  An 
improvised  ambulance  drives  up  and  the  wounded  men  are 
loaded  into  it.  Mother  Bickerdyke  rides  with  them,  Em  and 
Moses  following  in  the  supply-wagon.) 
Narrator:  The  women  of  Galesburg  had  never  been  a  race  to 
shirk  a  heavy  load.  Pioneer  women  couldn't  be.  And  very 
early  the  college  had  made  tacit  affirmation  of  women's  rights 
by  admitting  them  to  courses. 

But  it  remains  for  the  Civil  War  to  produce  that  woman 
in  whom  tender  heroism  blends  with  executive  purpose  to  make 
her  a  radiant  epitome  of  the  strength  of  her  whole  sisterhood. 
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A  blood-red  year  on  the  American  calendar — 1862.  The 
smoke  of  battle  fashions  a  shroud  for  the  city  of  Memphis. 
Men  kill.  But  women  heal.  And  we  know  that  here,  among 
the  wounded  and  dying  lads  of  the  Union  outposts,  Mother 
Bickerdyke  of  Galesburg  can't  be  far  away. 

Here  comes  her  little  crew.  In  the  light  of  the  ambulance 
trains  of  a  later  day,  when  modern  science  became  the  hand- 
maiden of  slaughter,  this  simple  wagon  seems  a  poor  and 
pitiful  thing.  Yet  to  the  shattered,  bleeding  boys  of  '62, 
Young  Mose,  and  Em,  and  Mother  Bickerdyke,  with  their 
rough  iron  kettles  and  plain  carrot  soup,  are  like  a  soothing 
ministry  from  heaven. 

But  here's  an  interruption  to  provoke  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  An  orderly  presents  the  compliments  of  his  company, 
and  will  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  please  fill  the  pail  with  soup  for  his 
captain?  Is  his  captain  wounded?  No,  indeed — just  hungry. 
With  admirable  self-control,  the  Galesburg  Nightingale  re- 
quests the  orderly  to  inform  his  captain  that  if  there  is  any  soup 
left  after  the  wounded  are  cared  for,  he  may  have  some — but 
not  before. 

There's  more  important  work  for  these  hands  than  pander- 
ing to  the  appetites  of  captains  with  shave-tail  mentalities. 
There  are  young  lives  to  be  saved. 

But  the  captain  is  not  to  be  denied.  He  comes  in  person, 
to  storm  and  threaten  and  rage.  Mother  Bickerdyke,  with 
gallant  courage  and  prim,  lady-like  eloquence,  tells  him  where 
to  go. 

Who  will  decide  the  issue  of  this  argument?  Here's  the 
man — General  Sherman  himself!  Confidently,  the  captain 
strides  to  his  commander,  reports  this  woman's  flagrant  in- 
subordination. Discipline,  sir!  Discipline  must  be  main- 
tained! This  impudent  woman  must  be  punished  and  dis- 
missed! But  Sherman  only  smiles.  He,  too,  knows  this 
woman,  has  some  opinion  of  her  tenderness  and  wisdom,  some 
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notion  of  her  true  standing  in  the  army.  "Take  your  com- 
plaint to  President  Lincoln",  he  tells  the  captain.  "Mrs. 
Bickerdyke  outranks  me". 

Episode  XII 

Galesburg  Gets  the  County  Seat    (1870) 

(The  scene  is  the  Galesburg  postoffice.  While  the  crowd 
waits  for  the  mail  to  be  distributed,  a  man  rides  by  on  a  high- 
wheeled  bicycle,  causing  great  excitement.  In  the  mail  Judge 
Craig  gets  a  notice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  which 
makes  Galesburg  the  County  Seat.  There  is  great  rejoicing.  A 
couple  ask  the  Judge  when  they  can  get  a  marriage  license. 
They  want  to  be  the  first  couple  married  in  the  new  County 
Seat.) 

Narrator:  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in  the  post-bellum  days  of  the 
1870's.  The  war  is  over:  sounds  of  battle  linger  only  in  the 
reminiscence  of  those  young  men  who  belong  to  that  new  and 
flourishing  organization,  the  G.  A.  R.  Even  the  die-hard  elders 
are  coming  around  to  private  admission  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  the  railroad  probably  is  here  to  stay.  In  its  quiet  fashion, 
the  town  is  busy  at  its  job  of  becoming  a  city. 

We  see  the  postoffice — pretentious  heir  of  Colton's  store 
as  the  hub  and  heart  of  Galesburg.  Gone,  now,  are  nearly  all 
the  vestiges  of  pioneer  days.  Students  of  Lombard,  sturdy  and 
independent  rival  college  on  the  east  side,  mingle  with  those  of 
Knox  upon  the  streets.  Here,  too,  are  mechanics,  machinists, 
professors,  shopkeepers,  merchants,  factory  owners, — all  the 
folk  needed  to  give  the  town  a  many-sided  vigor. 

No  longer  does  a  single  pouch  suffice  for  Galesburg's 
mail.  It's  a  wheel-barrow  load,  now,  and  twice  a  day,  at  that! 
Well,  land  o'Goshen!  Look  at  this!  Tell  that  young  coot 
to  get  down  ofFn  that  thing  before  he  breaks  his  fool  neck!  A 
high-wheel  bicycle,  for  fair!  Bless  me,  Martha,  what'U  these 
young  folks  think  up  next? 
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Who's  that  young  squirt  from  Knox,  just  opening  a  letter? 
It  must  be  a  check — nothing  but  money  could  elate  him  so. 
Why,  it's  Gene  Field!    Can  it  be  that  he's  finally  sold  a  poem? 

But  wait — someone  else  has  good  news!  Judge  Craig! 
— the  Judge  himself,  waving  that  letter  aloft.  What  intelli- 
gence possibly  could  be  so  important  as  to  make  him  jump  and 
dance  with  such  unjudicial  abandon?  Excitedly,  he  tells  the 
crowd.  It's  the  word  for  which  all  Galesburg  has  been  waiting. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  its  decision.  They've 
won  their  long-drawn  battle  with  Knoxville.  Henceforth, 
Galesburg  will  be  the  county  seat! 

Episode  XIII 

A  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  in  the  '90's 

(Picnics  in  the  park  are  the  favorite  way  of  celebrating  the 
Fourth.  Families  drive  in  buggies  and  surreys.  Several  couples 
ride  in  on  tandem  bicycles.  Some  girls  and  men  come 
dressed  for  tennis.  There  is  a  demonstration  of  a  talking  ma- 
chine. A  young  man  in  the  crowd  lights  a  cigarette,  and  people 
stare  at  him  reprovingly.  The  band — an  organist,  a  fiddler, 
and  a  caller — start  playing  a  square  dance.) 

Narrator:  Galesburg  is  America — somewhat  more  than  a  typ- 
ical town,  but  still  a  true  mirror  of  American  ways.  And  what 
single  day  concentrates  more  of  the  real  essence  of  America 
than  the  Fourth  of  July? 

Here  we  see  a  Fourth  in  the  Nineties.  Someone  called 
them  'gay'.  They  were  gay,  with  the  easily  digestible  gaiety 
of  picnics  and  chuich  suppers,  the  nostalgic  gaiety  of  fine  sur- 
reys and  smart  rigs.  "Daisy,  Daisy,  tell  me  your  answer  true" 
— and  off  they  go  a-courting  on  a  tandem  bike.  Or  is  'bike' 
one  of  those  horrendous  contractions  of  the  twentieth  century? 
Perhaps  then  they  were  still  bicycles.  At  any  rate,  they  served 
their  informal  purpose. 

"Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game"  was  not  yet  a  song — 
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but  it  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  derbied  dandies  of  the  day. 
Unless,  perhaps,  a  demonstration  of  that  new  modern  wonder, 
the  talking  machine,  chanced  to  furnish  greater  attraction. 
Magic,  that's  what  it  is.  Plain  magic.  As  the  skeptical  coun- 
tryman said  of  the  giraffe,  "There  just  ain't  no  such  animal!" 

And  there  was  a  game  called  tennis — although  how  the 
girls  ever  served  and  stroked  in  this  gear  is  more  incredible 
than  Edison's  new  phonograph. 

The  nineties  had  their  vices,  too!  Look  at  that  young 
man!  Did  you  ever  see  such  social  effrontery?  To  light  a 
cigarette  in  public — before  young  women!  It  just  goes  to 
show  how  completely  bad  habits  can  dissolve  the  moral  fiber. 
Hastily,  the  sweet  young  thing  removes  herself  from  his  cor- 
rupting presence.    And  a  square  dance  saves  the  day. 

Episode  XIV 

A  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  Before  the  World  War 

(Several  young  people  ride  in  on  horseback'  Buggies 
are  much  smarter.  A  party  of  people  go  swimming.  There  is 
even  an  automobile,  although  it  stalls  going  up  the  hill  and 
has  to  be  pulled  in  by  a  horse.) 

Narrator:  If  the  Nineties  had  been  gay,  the  years  before  the  War 
are  radiant.  Here  we  see  another  festive  Fourth — and  Gales- 
burg  of  1912.  Bathing  costumes  for  women  have  definitely 
arrived.  They  can  be  purchased  without  blush  or  shame  even 
in  the  nice  stores.  And  though  their  general  design  might 
cause  us  to  subtitle  them  "First  Aids  to  Drowning",  still  the 
pre- War  damsels  of  Galesburg  boldly  besplash  the  waters  of 
Lake  Rice  with  more  than  squeals  and  a  tentative,  timorous 
toe.  But  seeing  these  suits,  is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  piece 
of  native  art  as  'September  Morn'  caused  wide  consternation? 
Well!  Will  wonders  never  cease!  There's  an  automobile 
in  town!  Goggles,  veils,  acetylene  lamps,  linen  dusters;  com- 
plete  in   every   detail   save    for   one   intangible    factor — the 
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temperament  of  the  engine!  Stalled!  Uncontrollably,  unpre- 
dictably stalled — and  this  in  an  age  when  the  young  lady  had 
yet  to  hear  about  such  conveniences  as  mad  money  and  roller 
skates  and  walking  home  from  dates.  But  here  comes  help 
with  two-horse-power  strength — the  original  tow-wagon.  And 
it's  ten  to  one  his  parting  shot  was  'Get  a  horse'! 

Horrors!  Get  a  good  grip  on  your  smelling  salts,  before 
you  look  at  this!  A  young  woman  smoking!  Social  history, 
written  in  the  strands  of  smoke  from  three  inches  of  tobacco! 
Fortunately,  young  sister  still  has  a  sense  of  moral  values — and 
an  instinct  for  delicious  family  rows.  She  tells  mamma.  Mam- 
ma sternly  conveys  elder  daughter  to  private  audience  and  tear- 
ful retribution.  Many  matters  of  great  moment  have  been 
consummated  on  the  Fourth  of  July — besides  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence! 

Episode  XV 

A  Fourth  of  July  Today 

(A  great  crowd  of  people  celebrating.  A  troupe  of  Girl 
Scouts  come  in  and  do  some  signalling  and  drill  work-  A 
women's  chorus  sings.  A  group  of  young  people  in  modern 
costume  come  to  go  swimming.  A  colored  chorus  sings.  The 
Knox  College  Band  plays. 

Narrator:  And  now,  with  the  tolerant  amusement  to  which  our 
superior  civilization  entitles  us,  we  watch  the  first  scene  of 
the  Bicentennial  Pageant  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois, to  be  presented  in  June  of  the  year  2037.  Quaint  were 
the  folkways  of  our  ancestors  of  a  century  ago.  Yes,  back  in 
1937,  they  had  a  certain  antique,  ingratiating  charm,  and  before 
we  patronize  them,  let  us  remember  that  these  honest  fore- 
fathers perhaps  looked  with  kindly  toleration  upon  social 
didoes  and  horse-and-buggy  customs  of  their  own  progenitors. 
But  they  were  a  sturdy,  hearty  lot,  after  all,  those  cigarette- 
smoking,  automobile-driving,  earth-bound  men  and  women  of 
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1937.  Yes — though  they'd  never  skimmed  the  stratosphere 
on  any  scheduled  route,  though  some  phases  of  their  economy, 
to  our  enlightened  eyes  of  2037,  were  as  prehistoric  as  the  "Dog 
eat  dog  and  devil  take  the  hindmost"  attitude  of  the  Stone 
Ages,  still  they  were  thinking — and  thought  is  the  stream 
which  bears  the  fragile  ship  of  mankind  from  hither  to  mind 
alone  knows  where,  no  matter  what  the  time  or  age.  At  any 
rate,  they  had  tradition — good  tradition.  And  the  sole  use- 
fulness of  tradition  is  to  give  continuity  to  the  future.  May 
ours  be  as  sound,  as  fruitful,  as  genuine  as  theirs! 
(Knox  Band:    "Hail  Knox  All  Glorious'') 

FIREWORKS 


THE  TWENTY  BRONZE  MARKERS 
Set  up  in  June  1937 


(On  North  at  Academy) 

NORTHWEST 

CORNER 

ORIGINAL  VILLAGE 

OF  GALESBURG 


(On  North  at  Seminary) 

NORTHEAST 

CORNER 

ORIGINAL  VILLAGE 

OF  GALESBURG 


(On  North  near  Cherry) 

THE  GALE  HOUSE 

HOME  OF 

GEORGE  W.  GALE 

FOUNDER  OF  KNOX  COLLEGE 

AND  GALESBURG 


(On  Waters  at  Broad) 

WATERS  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

REV.  JOHN  WATERS 

WHO  PRESIDED  AT  FIRST 

MEETING  OF  COLONISTS  IN 

1836  AND  DEDICATED  THE 

SITE  OF  GALESBURG 

WITH  PRAYER 


(On  West  at  Main) 

WEST  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

NEHEMIAH  WEST 

MEMBER  OF  THE 

EXPLORING  COMMITTEE 

WHICH  SELECTED  THE  SITE 

OF  GALESBURG  IN  1835 


(At  171  North  Prairie) 

the  KELLOGG  HOUSE 

HOME  OF 

HIRAM  H.  KELLOGG 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

1841-1845 


(On  Ferris  at  Broad) 

FERRIS  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

SILVANUS  FERRIS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

WHICH  PURCHASED  THE  SITE 

OF  GALESBURG  IN  1835, 

FINANCIAL  AGENT  AND 

TRUSTEE  OF  KNOX  COLLEGE 


(On  Kellogg  at  Main) 

KELLOGG  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

HIRAM  H.  KELLOGG 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

1841-1845 
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(On  Main  at  Cherry) 

ON  THIS  SITE  STOOD  THE  FIRST  BUILDING  OF 

KNOX  COLLEGE— THE  ACADEMY  ERECTED  IN 

1838.    IT  WAS  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  THE 

EXECUTION  OF  A  PLAN  CONCEIVED  BY 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  GALE  AND  SUPPORTED 

BY  A  GROUP  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR 

PLANTING  IN  THE  WEST  A  NEW  COMMUNITY 

EMBRACING  A  CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE.    A 

PURCHASING  COMMITTEE  WAS  SENT  TO 

ILLINOIS,  1835,  WHERE  IN  KNOX  COUNTY 

THEY  SECURED  MORE  THAN  14,000  ACRES, 

LARGELY  GOVERNMENT  LAND,  AT  #1.25  AN 

ACRE.    IN  1836,  BY  WAGON  OR  BOAT,  SCORES 

OF  FAMILIES  MADE  THE  LONG  TRIP.    THEY 

BUILT  A  COLLECTION  OF  CABINS,  SINCE  KNOWN 

AS  LOG  CITY,  SITUATED  IN  THE  SOUTH  EDGE 

OF  HENDERSON  GROVE,  THREE  MILES 

NORTHWEST  OF  GALESBURG.    A  CHARTER  FOR 

THE  COLLEGE  WAS  SECURED  FROM  THE 

LEGISLATURE  FEBRUARY  15,  1837. 


(On  Simmons  at  Kellogg) 

BROWN'S  CORN  PLANTER 

AMERICA'S  ORIGINAL  CORN  PLANTER, 

PATENTED  1853,  WAS  MANUFACTURED 

ON  THIS  SITE  BY  ITS  INVENTOR, 

GEORGE  W.  BROWN 

A  SUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTURER,  AND 

PUBLIC  SPIRITED  CITIZEN  WHOSE 

BENEFACTIONS  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY 

WERE  NUMEROUS.    HE  BEGAN  OPERATIONS 

ON  THIS  SITE,  1855,  OCCUPYING  THE 

ENTIRE  BLOCK  AND  BY  1876  WAS 

PRODUCING  ANNUALLY  MORE  THAN  EIGHT 

THOUSAND  MACHINES,  WHICH  CONTRIBUTED 

LARGELY  IN  CONVERTING  THE 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  INTO  THE 

CORN  KINGDOM. 
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(On  West  at  Simmons) 

SITE  OF  THE  HOME 

OF 

JON'T'N  BLANCHARD 

SECOND  PRESIDENT  OF 

KNOX  COLLEGE 

1845-1857 

(On  Simmons  at  Broad) 

SIMMONS  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

THOMAS  SIMMONS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

WHICH  PURCHASED  THE  SITE 

OF  GALESBURG  IN  1835, 

TRUSTEE  OF  KNOX  COLLEGE 

1837-1866 


(At  139  South  Seminary) 

SITE  OF 

KNOX  SEMINARY 

ERECTED  1841 

BURNED  1843 

(On  Tompkins  at  Broad) 

TOMPKINS  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

SAMUEL  TOMPKINS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

WHICH  PURCHASED  THE  SITE 

OF  GALESBURG  IN  1835,  AND 

WHO  CARRIED  SURVEYOR'S 

CHAIN  WHEN  THE  TOWN  WAS 

LAID  OUT 


(On  South  at  Academy) 

SOUTHWEST 

CORNER 

ORIGINAL  VILLAGE 

OF  GALESBURG 


(On  South  at  Seminary) 

SOUTHEAST 

CORNER 

ORIGINAL  VILLAGE 

OF  GALESBURG 


(Southeast  of  Alumni  Hall) 

SITE  OF  WEST  BRICKS 

*  WILLISTON  HALL  * 

ERECTED  1845. 

RAZED  1890. 

SECOND  BUILDING 

ERECTED  ON  THE 

CAMPUS. 


(Southwest  of  Science  Hall) 

SITE  OF  EAST  BRICKS 

ERECTED    1844. 

RAZED  1900. 

FIRST  BUILDING 

ERECTED  ON  THE 

CAMPUS. 


(On  Berrien  at  Cedar) 

BERRIEN  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

J.  M.  BERRIEN 

CHIEF  ENGINEER  OF  THE 

CENTRAL  MILITARY  TRACT 

RAILROAD  COMPANY,  NUCLEUS 

OF  THE  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 


(On  Brooks  at  Cedar) 

BROOKS  STREET 

NAMED  FOR 

JOHN  W.  BROOKS 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

CENTRAL  MILITARY  TRACT 

RAILROAD  COMPANY,  NUCLEUS 

OF  THE  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 


UNVEILING  OF 
THE  ACADEMY  MARKER 

2:30  p.m.,  June  12,  1937 


DEDICATORY  SPEECH 
George  Washington  Gale  IV,  Knox,  1924 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to  dedicate  twenty  mark- 
ers, designating  twenty  historic  places  in  our  city.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this;  but  we  obviously  cannot 
have  twenty  ceremonies  in  the  short  time  available,  and  so  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  decided  on  the  ceremony  here  before  the  marker 
for  Galesburg's  and  Knox's  first  public  building  —  the  first 
Academy. 

In  these  troublous  times  when  many  of  us  think  our  nation  is 
drifting  rudderless  and  leader  less  before  the  greatest  storm  in  all 
world  history,  and  many  others  feel  we  have  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian of  the  ages  at  the  helm  to  guide  us,  and  still  others  of  us  are 
uncertain  which,  if  either,  group  is  right,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
realize  that  just  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  group  here  so 
homogeneous  that  one  small  rude  building  could  house  every  phase 
of  their  cultural  life.  True,  schisms  came,  but  when  the  Academy 
was  built  it  housed  their  entire  educational  life,  their  entire  religious 
life,  and  almost  all  of  what  little  social  life  there  was. 

This  building  was  not  the  first  place  of  worship  in  the  colony; 
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the  first  place  of  worship  was  the  open  prairie  where  the  Reverend 
John  Waters  and  the  group  with  him  knelt  and  gave  heartfelt 
thanks  to  God  for  safely  guiding  them  to  this  spot.  Neither  was 
it  the  first  building  in  which  religious  services  were  held,  for  reli- 
gious services  were  held  in  some  of  the  cabins  in  Log  City,  but  it 
was  the  first  real  church,  and  although  some  of  the  colonists  were 
Presbyterians  and  some  of  them  Congregationalists,  they  all  wor- 
shipped together  in  this  one  small  building. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  whether  anyone  will  ever  look  at 
these  markers.  I  am  confident  that  they  will.  I  believe  that  when 
Mr.  Calkins'  book  becomes  as  widely  read  as  I  know  it  will  be, 
thousands  of  tourists  when  they  reach  Galesburg  will  pause  in  their 
journeys  to  see  some  of  the  historically  important  things  in  our 
town.  Some  of  them  will  stop  you  on  the  street  and  will  say: 
"Where  is  it  that  the  first  corn  planter  factory  in  all  the  world 
stood?"  and  if  you  have  looked  at  these  markers  you  will  know 
where  Brown's  corn  planter  works  was  and  you  will  be  proud  to  tell 
them  not  only  how  to  get  there  but  to  add:  "You  will  find  a  marker 
right  there  on  the  spot  which  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  Or  perhaps 
they  will  wonder  if  West  Street  was  the  original  western  boundary 
of  the  town,  and  if  you  have  looked  at  the  marker  for  West  Street 
you  will  know  that  it  was  not,  but  that  instead  it  commemorates 
the  name  of  Nehemiah  West.  And  similarly,  others  with  different 
interests  will  ask  about  other  things  which  have  been  marked  by 
these  twenty  markers.  Railroad  men  will  remember  that  the  Bur- 
lington Railroad  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  our 
town  and  will  ask  you  if  there  aren't  some  markers  commemorating 
this,  and  you  will  be  able  to  tell  them  that  Brooks  and  Berrien 
Streets  were  named  for  the  first  chief  engineer  and  first  president 
of  the  railroad  that  grew  into  the  Burlington  Route  and  that  there 
are  markers  on  these  streets  telling  about  this. 

I  realize  that  nobody  walks  nowadays  except  John  Finley,  but 
nevertheless  I  want  to  urge  you  to  walk  to  see  these  markers — not 
this  minute,  not  today  perhaps,  but  sometime  in  the  next  few  days. 
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It  won't  take  you  long.  The  entire  stroll  will  be  not  over  two  or 
three  miles  and  if,  as  you  walk,  you  shut  your  eyes  and  forget  the 
sidewalk  under  your  feet,  perhaps  you  can  vizualize  what  this  prairie 
looked  like  before  our  town  was  built  and  something  of  the  spirit 
of  these  pioneers  will  reach  you,  and  these  markers  will  mean  a  great 
deal  more.  Don't  just  drive  around  in  your  automobile,  stop  and 
look  out  and  say,  "Oh,  yes,  there  is  the  marker  for  President 
Blanchard's  home",  and  then  drive  on.  Walk  leisurely  from  marker 
to  marker  and  read  what  is  on  each  one.  For  these  markers  repre- 
sent a  significant  phase  of  the  winning  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
winning  of  it  by  others  than  mere  adventurers  was  vital  to  the  firm, 
solid  growth  of  our  nation. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  read  to  you  the  wording 
on  this  marker  which  I  am  about  to  unveil: 

"On  this  site  stood  the  first  building  of  Knox  College — the 
Academy,  erected  in  1838.  It  was  the  first  step  in  the  execution 
of  a  plan  conceived  by  George  Washington  Gale  and  supported  by 
a  group  in  New  York  State  for  planting  in  the  West  a  new 
community  embracing  a  church  and  college.  A  purchasing  com- 
mittee was  sent  to  Illinois  in  1835,  where  in  Knox  County  they 
secured  more  than  14,000  acres,  largely  government  land,  at  $1.25 
an  acre.  In  1836,  by  wagon  or  boat,  scores  of  families  made  the 
long  trip.  They  built  a  collection  of  cabins,  since  known  as  Log 
City,  situated  in  the  south  edge  of  Henderson  Grove,  three  miles 
northwest  of  Galesburg.  A  charter  for  the  college  was  secured  from 
the  Legislature  February  15,  1837." 

DEDICATORY  REMARKS 

Warren  E.  Fuller 
Representing  the  Burlington  Railroad 

I  am  very  proud  and  happy  to  represent  the  Burlington  in  this 
dedication  ceremony  in  honor  of  Messrs.  Brooks  and  Berrien. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  Burlington  Railroad  and  Knox 
College  should  join  in  this  Centennial  Celebration.    The  founders 
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of  Knox  College  played  an  important  part  in  bringing  the  railroad 
to  Galesburg.  Messrs.  Brooks  and  Berrien  played  an  important 
part  in  helping  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which  the  two  were  built. 
The  fact  that  these  men  were  honored  by  having  streets  named 
after  them,  and  the  further  fact  that  we  want  to  remember  and  are 
perpetuating  their  memory  in  this  way,  is  evidence  in  itself  that  they 
were  the  type  of  men  who  gave  of  themselves  for  the  development 
and  betterment  of  the  community  in  which  they  lived. 

The  Burlington  Railroad  and  Knox  College  have  grown  up 
together,  having  been  closely  associated  throughout  all  the  years. 
Families  of  Burlington  employees  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  and  character  training  supplied  by  the  College  and,  along 
with  others,  many  of  them  have  made  their  mark  in  all  walks  of  life, 
and  the  world  has  greatly  benefited  by  reason  of  that. 

This  is  an  age  of  speed  and  we  are  all  so  busy  trying  to  make 
a  living  that  we  do  not  take  time  to  live.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  well  for  us  to  Stop,  Look  and  Listen — profit  by  the  ex- 
ample set  by  these  sturdy  pioneers  and  endeavor  to  be  less  selfish, 
more  tolerant,  and  give  greater  consideration  to  our  neighbors.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  well  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  occasion 
and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these  men — so  live  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  friends  to  say  of  us  as  we  now  say  of  them,  that  the 
world  is  just  a  little  better  because  of  their  having  passed  through. 


Knox  College  Centenary 

COMMENCEMENT  CONCERT 

By  The 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Saturday  Evening,  June  the  Twelfth 

Nineteen  Hundred  Thirty- Seven 

Central  Congregational  Church 

Knox  College  Department  of  Music 
graduating  class 

Pianoforte  Department 

Elizabeth  Jane  Gray Elmhurst 

Polly  Hearne Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Wilma  Permelia  Johnson Williamsfield 

J.  Kenneth  Munson Galesburg 

Voice  Department 

Svea  Anderson Galesburg 

Eugene  Holmes  Bonham ...Galesburg 

Dorothy  Lucille  Lundeen Galesburg 

Dorothy  Clarice  Nelson Galesburg 

Violin  Department 
Anne  Irene  Gustapson Galesburg 

Public  School  Music  Department 

Svea  Anderson Galesburg 

Winifred  Helen  Haner Knoxville 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  School  Music 
will  be  conferred  on  these  students  on  Commencement  Day. 


GALESBURG-  KNOX— BURLINGTON  PARADE 
Marching  west  on  Main  toward  Cherry  Street 
June  12,  1937 
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PROGRAM 

Second  Concerto  in  G  Minor Saint  Sa'ens 

Andante  sostenuto 

Miss  Gray 

Aria  from  "La  Boheme" Puccini 

"Yes,  they  call  me  Mimi" 

Miss  Lundeen 
Piano  Soli  : 

The  Vale  of  Dreams Griffes 

Cradle  Song Brahms-Grainger 

Ecossaises  Beethoven 

Mr.  Munson 

Recitativo  and  Aria  from  "Orfeo" Gluck 

"Ahime!  dove  trascarsi?" 
"Che  faro  senza  Euridice!" 

Miss  Anderson 
Violin  Soli  : 

Nocturne Ole  Bull 

March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers Pierne 

Malaguena  Sarasate 

Miss  Gustafson 

Air  from  "Elijah" Mendelssohn 

"Hear  ye,  Israel!" 

Miss  Nelson 

Piano:    Magic  Fire  Scene Wagner-Liszt 

From  "Die  Walktire" 

Miss  Hearne 

Recitativo  and  Aria  from  "I  Vespri,  Siciliani" Verdi 

"O  patria,  alfin  ti  veggo" 
"O,  tu  Palermo" 

Mr.  Bonham 

Concerto  in  C  Minor Pierne 

Allegro 

Miss  Johnson 

ACCOMPANISTS : 

Ulricha  Lindstrom,  Islah  Holmes  Bonham,  Adaline  M.  Nelson 


Knox  College  Centenary 

BACCALAUREATE  SERVICES 

Sunday  Morning,  June  the  Thirteenth 

Nineteen  Hundred  Thirty-Seven 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Order  of  Service 
eleven  o'clock 

The  Organ  Prelude — Grand  Chorus Dubois 

James  MacConnell  Weddell,  Organist 

The  Processional 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!    Lord  God  Almighty!" 

The  Invocation Marion  Francis  Stuart 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Galesburg 
The  Lord's  Prayer     (In  unison) 

A  Hymn  of  Invocation 

"O  Master,  Let  Me  Walk  With  Thee" 

The  Scripture  Reading 

The  Prayer 

The  Anthem:     "I  Will  Sing  of  Thy  Power" Sullivan 

Baccalaureate  Sermon: 

"The  Influence  of  Atmosphere" 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Dean  of  the  Chapel, 
University  of  Chicago 
A  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving 

"Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past" 

Benediction  : 

"Jonathan  Blanchard's  Farewell  Sermon" 

Albert  Blanchard  Kellogg,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Claremont,  N.  H. 
Postlude — Improvisation 
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THE  INVOCATION 
Marion  Francis  Stuart 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  come  with  joyful  hearts  into  Thy 
presence.  We  come  today  with  hearts  laden  with  many  precious 
memories.  We  are  conscious  of  the  foundations  laid  by  our  fore- 
fathers that  this  day  might  be  achieved.  Help  us  in  turn  so  to  live 
and  serve  that  our  posterity  might  not  have  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
of  us.  We  cannot  all  be  great,  but  we  can  do  all  things  greatly. 
Teach  us  today  the  true  nobility  of  service;  show  us  that  whosoever 
would  be  great  among  us  must  be  servant  of  all.  We  ask  this  in 
the  Master's  name.     Amen. 

THE  PRAYER 

Carter  Davidson 

Oh,  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  these  sowers  of  seed  who  came 
one  hundred  years  ago  on  to  these  fruitful  prairies  and  here  plowed 
deep  and  sowed  well  the  seed  of  religious,  educational,  and  social 
idealism.  We  thank  Thee  that  their  seed  have  borne  fruit  an  hun- 
dredfold, as  this  company  present  witnesseth.  Grant  to  us  that 
same  power  of  sowing  righteousness  which  was  given  to  them.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  wicked  shall  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree. 
Strengthen  Thou  the  good  that  they  may  grow  as  these  glorious 
elms  in  our  own  city  grow,  rooted  deep  in  faith  and  bearing  their 
branches  abroad  so  that  all  may  rest  in  their  shade.  We  ask  this 
in  Jesus'  name.     Amen. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERE 
Charles  W.  Gilkey 

The  botanists  tell  us  that  when  they  subject  a  tree  to  the 
process  which  they  call  destructive  distillation — that  is,  when  they 
burn  it  in  a  vacuum  furnace  in  order  to  separate  its  permanent  from 
its  perishable  elements — the  result  is  not  at  all  what  most  of  us 
would  naturally  expect.  We  should  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  real  and  enduring  tree  would  prove  to  be  made  up  out  of  ele- 
ments derived  through  its  roots,  from  the  solid  earth  out  of  which 
it  has  so  obviously  grown.  Not  at  all,  says  the  botanist,  with  a  smile 
perhaps  for  our  lay  ignorance,  and  the  remark  that  here  once  more 
things  are  not  what  they  seem.  To  be  sure,  these  elements  derived 
through  its  roots  are  indispensable  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
tree.  Cut  off  those  roots  or  clog  them  up,  and  the  tree  will  wither 
and  die.  But  in  the  vacuum  furnace  it  is  precisely  these  elements 
secured  from  the  ground  beneath  that  consume  into  ashes  and  fall 
away.  The  pure  carbon  which  outlasts  this  ultimate  test  and  proves 
itself  the  enduring  tree  is  the  element  which  the  tree  secured  through 
its  leaves  from  the  invisible  and  impalpable  atmosphere  around  and 
above  it. 

Ever  since  one  of  the  great  botanists  of  his  generation,  Pro- 
fessor John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  told  me  this 
curious  fact  about  the  constitution  of  trees,  it  has  seemed  to  me  a 
parable  of  human  experience  at  a  dozen  points;  and  at  no  point 
more  accurate  or  illuminating  than  in  its  bearing  on  the  process  of 
education.  That  process,  alike  in  home  and  school  and  college, 
goes  forward  in  an  atmosphere  as  invisible  and  often  as  imper- 
ceptible as  the  air  around  a  tree,  the  presence  of  which  we  feel  and 
the  tree  indicates  only  now  and  then  when  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  But  the  influence  of  that  same  atmosphere,  largely  un- 
realized at  the  time,  proves  in  the  crucible  of  after-life  to  have 
contributed  to  a  school  or  college  graduate  those  elements  which 
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have  most  to  do  with  the  enrichment  of  his  living  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  character. 

Every  alumnus  who  returns  to  his  alma  mater  for  a  major 
class  reunion,  as  some  of  us  do  this  year,  confronts  at  once  an  ob- 
vious and  familiar  illustration  of  this  fact.  As  an  undergraduate 
much  the  larger  part  of  his  time  and  energy  went  into  certain  aca- 
demic activities  in  classroom  and  laboratory  and  library  that  were 
as  indispensable  to  his  success  and  progress  as  a  student  as  roots  to 
the  growth  of  a  tree. 

As  returning  alumni,  most  of  us  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  now  if  we  were  set  down  before  an  examination  in  any  of 
the  courses  which  as  undergraduates  we  passed  with  reasonable 
competence:  the  facts  which  were  then  on  the  tips  of  our  tongues 
and  the  ends  of  our  fingers  have  since  consumed  into  ashes,  and 
blown  away  out  the  open  windows  of  our  well- ventilated  minds! 

And  if  it  is  pointed  out,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  education  is  not 
so  much  the  mere  learning  of  facts  which  one  sooner  or  later  then 
proceeds  to  forget  as  the  development  in  a  stimulating  environment 
of  capacities  and  resources  for  rich  and  serviceable  living,  the  truth 
still  remains  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  aptitudes  which  one 
develops  in  college  prove  all  too  temporary  in  the  crucible  of  after- 
life. The  physical  endurance  and  accuracy  which  were  essential  to 
athletic  prowess,  and  which  cost  long  and  laborious  hours  of  train- 
ing to  develop,  soon  slip  away  under  the  pressure  of  business  or 
professional  life.  The  techniques  of  laboratory  and  gridiron,  of 
tennis  court  and  stage,  all  alike  disintegrate  rapidly  with  disuse. 
The  versatility  that  in  senior  year  could  produce  on  short  notice  a 
sonnet  or  a  skit  or  a  short  story,  put  on  a  play  or  even  write  one  if 
necessary,  run  a  paper  or  carry  an  election  or  manage  a  team  or  a 
production,  disappears  all  too  soon  in  the  crucible  of  a  life  so  strenu- 
ous that  there  is  hardly  time  or  energy  sufficient  even  for  one's  main 
job.  These  activities  that  once  gave  variety,  richness  and  color  to 
college  life  prove  to  be  as  temporary  in  their  contribution  as  the 
roots  cf  a  tree. 
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But  meanwhile  ask  the  thoughtful  graduate  of  any  college 
really  worth  going  to  what  gains  from  his  college  experience  have 
endured  long  after  facts  are  forgotten  and  aptitudes  have  gone.  His 
answer  is  likely  to  come  in  terms  that  suggest  the  carbon  which  the 
tree  derives  through  its  leaves  from  the  atmosphere  around  and 
above  it.  Certain  points  of  view  and  attitudes  that  he  absorbed, 
largely  without  realizing  it,  from  the  atmosphere  around  him  dur- 
ing those  four  formative  years;  certain  perspectives  and  standards 
that  became  insensibly  his  own  while  he  breathed  that  higher, 
clearer  air;  certain  interests  and  enthusiasms  that  were  aroused,  and 
certain  purposes  that  were  confirmed,  by  the  companionship  of  his 
mates  and  especially  by  the  kindling  influence  of  his  teachers — these 
are  the  things  that  have  stayed  longest  and  deepest  as  the  perma- 
nent acquisitions  of  his  college  years. 

The  moral  which  any  educational  institution  may  well  draw 
for  itself  from  this  oft-repeated  experience  of  its  graduates  is  of 
course  plain.  No  quantitative  bulk  and  no  vigorous  functioning  of 
the  academic  roots  of  learning — essential  though  these  are  to  the 
educational  process;  and  no  costly  equipment  in  buildings  or  cur- 
riculum— valuable  though  these  are  within  their  own  limits — can 
contribute  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  its  graduates  those  car- 
bonlike acquisitions  which  are  derived  from  the  atmosphere  created 
by  its  inspiring  personalities,  by  the  standards  of  work  and  service 
that  are  recognized  and  shared  among  its  students  and  faculty,  by 
the  contagious  spirit  that  quickens  its  common  life.  A  college  with 
such  an  atmosphere,  whatever  its  other  limitations,  is  rich  and  en- 
riching; and  a  college  without  such  an  atmosphere,  no  matter  what 
its  other  resources,  is  poor  in  the  things  that  matter  most. 

What  education  and  friendship  thus  discover  to  be  true  in  their 
own  areas  of  life,  religion  declares  to  be  true  of  all  our  living.  Sane 
and  intelligent  religion  freely  grants  to  science  its  full  and  unham- 
pered right  to  describe  and  explain  the  processes  by  which  life  as 
we  know  it  has  grown  up  through  its  roots  from  the  soil  out  of 
which  it  has  so  obviously  sprung.     But  religion  insists  that  it  is 
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with  man  as  with  the  tree.  Human  nature  and  its  capacities  are  not 
limited  to  or  by  its  relationships  through  its  roots  with  the  world 
of  nature  beneath  and  behind  it.  Man,  too,  can  reach  out  and  up 
into  the  invisible  and  the  imponderable  around  and  above  him;  can 
establish  relations  of  give-and-take  with  the  order  of  the  universe 
which  he  cannot  fully  comprehend,  with  the  beauty  which  he  cannot 
fully  capture,  with  the  ideals  which  he  cannot  wholly  realize,  with 
the  power  and  the  goodness  and  the  love  which  are  greater  than  his 
own.  Out  of  that  give-and-take  with  the  invisible  above  and  beyond 
him  have  come  such  indestructible  treasures  as  the  proportions  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  harmonies  and  rhythms  of  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  the  thinking  of  Plato  and  Einstein,  the  odes  of  Words- 
worth and  Keats,  the  character  of  Christ.  Such  characteristically 
"religious  experiences"  as  contemplation,  prayer,  and  worship  are 
the  healthy  functioning  of  these  appreciative,  responsive,  and  up- 
reaching  capacities  in  human  nature;  not  to  be  stunted  and  starved, 
nor  yet  to  be  divorced  from  his  other  capacities  and  relationships, 
but  rather  to  supplement  and  enrich  them.  And  the  faith  of  reli- 
gion, which  it  cannot  prove  but  only  live  by,  is  that  what  man  thus 
makes  his  own  out  of  the  invisible  realm  of  truth  and  beauty  and 
goodness  and  love  in  which  and  for  which  he  chooses  to  live,  is  his 
to  keep  forever. 

So  might  some  of  the  deepest  experiences  and  highest  hopes 

of  religion  be  stated  in  terms  suggested  by  the  parable  of  the  tree. 

But  religion  has  its  own  characteristic  and  classic  statement  of  these 

great  matters,  which  I  give  you  finally  today  as  your  baccalaureate 

text;  asking  you  to  reflect  on  the  discriminating  accuracy  of  its 

adjectives,  and  above  all  to  remember  the  validity  of  its  perspectives : 

"While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 

the  things  which  are  not  seen:  for  the  things  which  are 

seen  are  temporal:  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 

eternal."  ....  II  Corinthians  4:18. 
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THE  BENEDICTION 
Albert  Blanchard  Kellogg 

For  a  benediction  as  we  go  from  this  service  of  inspiration  and 
high  resolve,  on  the  part  of  you  young  men  and  women  of  Knox 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  "following  the  gleam"  and  for  all 
of  us  rejoicing  in  the  providential  guidance  of  the  past  and  "reach- 
ing forth  to  things  that  are  before",  let  us  take  the  words  of 
Jonathan  Blanchard. 

On  January  first,  of  the  year  1860,  as  he  was  leaving  Galesburg 
after  fifteen  years  spent  among  these  scenes,  years  through  which 
he  prayed  in  faith,  fought  unheeding  his  wounds  in  Christ,  and 
labored  to  establish  a  righteous  social  order  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  a  newly  expanding  empire  of  men,  hoping  as 
reward  to  hear  the  final  citation,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant",  he  here  preached  a  farewell  sermon  from  the  text: 
"Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  pro- 
longed, yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear 
God". 

He,  even  as  we  are  at  this  time,  was  reviewing  the  early  days  of 
Knox  College  and  this  church  and  the  faces  of  those  who  laid  the 
foundations,  and  his  closing  sentences  are  as  appropriate  here  and 
now  as  they  were  here  seventy-seven  years  ago. 

I  give  you  the  words  of  President  Jonathan  Blanchard: 
"Churches  like  individuals,  may  fear  or  may  not  fear  God,  and  it 
gives  me  a  serene  pleasure  at  this  hour  to  be  able  to  say  that  in 
drawing  from  the  Bible  the  trials  of  them  that  fear  God,  however 
short  we  have  fallen  as  individual  members  of  it,  I  seemed  to  myself 
to  be  drawing  in  profile  the  past  history  of  this  church.  Sown  like 
a  wheat-field  in  these  prairies  before  fences  were  erected,  exposed 
not  only  to  every  wind  of  doctrine  which  has  blown  over  them,  but 
to  whomsoever  might  wish  to  devour  your  liberties  in  Christ  Jesus, 
you  have  maintained,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  calm,  quiet  and  con- 
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sistent  testimony  for  Christ.     You  have  been  orthodox  without 
bigotry.    You  have  been  reformers  without  fanaticism. 

"I  have  addressed  you  as  a  church,  but  I  do  not  forget  how 
many  have  ceased  from  the  living,  who  would  be  with  us  now.  But 
grief  for  the  departed  is  mitigated  by  the  reflection: 

'One  family  we  dwell  in  him, 

One  church  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 

The  narrow  stream  of  death. 

'One  army  of  the  living  God 

At  his  command  we  bow; 
Part  of  our  host  have  crossed  the  flood 

And  we  are  crossing  now.' 

"And  now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead 
our  Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Christ  Jesus;  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen." 


Knox  College  Centenary 

EXHIBITIONS  IN  OLD  MAIN 

THE  STORY  OF  OLD  MAIN 

The  wave  of  prosperity  which  swept  into  Galesburg  in  1854  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  brought  Knox  College  two  important  buildings, 
still  standing  today:  Old  Main  and  Whiting  Hall  (at  first  called  the 
Female  Seminary). 

Into  their  building  went  the  hope  and  effort  of  the  entire  community 
whose  citizens  were  as  proud  of  the  brick  and  mortar  symols  of  their  Col- 
lege's advancement  as  if  they  had  built  them  with  their  own  hands.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  brief  history,  Knox  called  a  professional  architect  for 
the  planning  of  Old  Main.  Charles  Ulricson  of  Peoria,  trained  in  Stock- 
holm, designed  the  graceful  Tudor  Gothic  building  with  its  crenelated 
towers  and  its  unique  belfry.  He  also  supervised  the  construction.  Old 
Main's  corner  stone  was  laid  in  May,  1856  and  on  July  7,  1857  the 
completed  building  was  turned  over  to  the  trustees. 

Old  Main  was  the  College  in  1857  and  for  years  thereafter.  With 
it  on  the  campus  stood  only  the  low,  long  dormitories — the  East  and  West 
Bricks,  built  a  few  years  previously.  The  Female  Seminary,  at  a  discreet 
distance  across  the  park,  was  in  effect  a  separate  school.  The  east  half 
of  the  second  floor  of  Old  Main,  extending  into  the  third,  was  the  College 
Chapel.  Recitation  rooms  occupied  the  rest  of  the  space.  As  Knox  added 
such  departments  as  a  library,  a  department  of  oratory,  a  museum,  science 
courses,  organized  business  offices,  these  also  were  housed  under  the  roof 
of  Old  Main.  Each  lecture  room,  in  the  beginning,  had  its  own  huge 
barrel  stove  with  coal  box  beside  it.  The  college  janitor  filled  the  boxes 
in  the  morning  and,  in  the  five  minutes  recess  between  classes,  each  profes- 
sor stoked  his  own  fire. 

National  distinction  came  to  Old  Main  less  than  a  year  after  its 
completion,  when,  on  October  7,  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  met  here  for  the  fifth  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  On  a 
platform  erected  in  the  shelter  of  the  east  wall  of  the  building,  Lincoln 
first  declared  his  conviction  that  slavery  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral, 
rather  than  a  political,  issue  in  these  words :  "He  is  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around  us  who  contends  that  whoever  wants  slaves  has  a  right  to 
hold  them."    Fifteen  thousand  people  from  the  abolitionist  town  of  Gales- 
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burg  and  from  the  countryside  for  miles  around  heard  the  debate.  Knox 
College  left  no  doubt  about  her  sympathies  that  day,  for  the  banner  be- 
hind the  speakers  proclaimed  "Knox  College  for  Lincoln.,, 

Other  landmarks  of  the  great  debates  have  disappeared.  Old  Main 
alone  remains  to  remind  future  generations  of  the  history  made  in  that 
forensic  struggle.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States  government,  in  June 
1936,  officially  designated  Old  Main  as  a  National  Historic  Site. 

Weathered  by  prairie  wind  and  rain,  Old  Main  was  found,  four 
years  ago,  to  be  in  danger  of  disintegration.  Since  that  time  Knox  alumni, 
led  by  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  Old  Main 
Restoration,  have  been  engaged  in  collecting  funds  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing's complete  restoration.  Exterior  restoration  was  completed  in  1934 
and  in  this  Centenary  Year  the  interior  has  been  completely  reconditioned. 
Its  rooms  will  be  refurnished  this  summer  and  ready  for  use  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  College  year.  Charles  Hodgdon  and  Son  of 
Chicago  are  the  architects,  but  every  detail  of  the  plans  and  their  execu- 
tion has  had  the  thoughtful  supervision  of  Mrs.  Post  and  Mr.  McClelland. 

Two  purposes  have  guided  those  in  charge  of  the  restoration:  to 
preserve  insofar  as  possible  the  loved  contours  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  building;  and  to  make  it  a  structure  modernly  equipped  for  all  the 
needs  of  a  modern  college. 

To  the  first  of  these  ends,  old  hand-made  brick,  old  stone,  old  wood- 
work and  old  trim  have  been  used  wherever  possible  and  carefully  dupli- 
cated when  substitution  has  been  necessary.  The  Lincoln  steps  at  the 
east  end  of  the  building  are  the  actual  stones  which  Lincoln  trod.  The 
panelling  of  the  Common  Room  is  made  of  the  pine  timbers  which  once 
were  the  building's  chief  support  and  which  have  now  been  replaced  with 
steel  beams.  To  prevent  further  damage  by  weather  to  the  building's 
mellowed  walls,  the  entire  exterior  was  sprayed  with  special  paraffin  which, 
forced  hot  into  the  bricks  by  blow  torches,  furnishes  a  climate-resistant 
surface  good  for  years  to  come. 

Inside  the  building,  restoration  has  involved  keeping  the  familiar 
aspect  while  rendering  the  structure  fireproof  and  strong.  In  its  present 
form  Old  Main  is,  in  reality,  two  buildings:  the  old  brick  shell  and  an 
interior  structure,  self-supporting,  built  of  concrete  and  steel,  and  com- 
plete even  to  an  inner  fire-proof  ceiling  under  the  old  roof.  Rearrange- 
ment of  class  room  and  office  space  has  been  so  effectively  planned  that 
the  building  will  provide  thirteen  offices  and  fifty  per  cent  more  classrooms 
than  in  its  previous  state,  as  well  as  a  Common  Room  and  Alumni  Room. 
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Ready  for  Knox  College's  Second  Hundred  Years,  Old  Main  will 
continue  in  the  coming  century  as  the  heart  of  Knox  College,  the  house 
of  memories  for  all  Knox  men  and  women  and  an  historic  landmark  for 
all  American  citizens. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITION  HOURS 

Sunday,  June  13 : 

2:00  p.  m—  5:00  p.  m. 

8:00  p.  m— 10:00  p.  m. 
Monday,  June  14: 

9:00  a.  m—  12:00  m. 

7:30  p.  m— 9:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  June  15: 

Conclusion  of  the  Old  Main  Rededication  to  9:30  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  16: 

1:30  p.  m—  5:00  p.  m. 
Guides:  Members  of  the  Key  Club,  sophomore  honor  society,  will  act 

as  guides  and  ushers  during  the  exhibitions. 

THE  EXHIBITIONS 

ON  THE  FIRST  FLOOR 

Southeast  Section 

Lincolniana:  From  a  window  of  this  room,  tradition  has  it,  Lincoln 
stepped  on  the  day  of  his  debate  with  Douglas.  Assembled  here  are 
Lincoln  items,  from  the  Knox  Library  and  from  private  collections. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  period  of  Lincoln's  close  associa- 
tion with  Knox  College  and  Galesburg.  Exhibition  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  Howell  Atwood. 

This  room  is  to  be  furnished  as  the  President's  Office.  Funds  for  its  build- 
ing and  equipment  were  given  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Finley. 

Maps  and  Views  of  Illinois  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  :  Collected 
and  arranged  by  Edward  Caldwell,  of  New  York  City,  Knox  trustee  and 
chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  Knox  College  Library,  this  exhibition 
shows  graphically  the  aspect  of  the  midwest  familiar  to  Knox's  found- 
ers. Maps,  lithographs,  books,  engravings  are  included.  Exhibition 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Donald  Woods. 

This  room  will  be  furnished  as  the  Deans   office. 
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Northeast  Section 
Knox  Historic  Documents:  Documents  and  other  items  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  college.    Exhibition  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Wilson,  General  Chairman  of  Old  Main  Exhibitions. 

Greetings  and  Congratulations  Received  by  Knox 
on  her  Centenary. 

This  section  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  Business  Offices  of  the  College. 
Funds  for  its  building  and  equipment  have  been  given  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Sidney  Post,  in  recognition  of  Knox  College's  Business  Manager,  Kel- 
logg D.  McClelland. 

Southwest  Section 
Scale  Model  of  Galesburg  in  the  1850's:  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
Knox  1891,  began  this  model  village  to  help  him  in  the  writing  of  his 
book:  "They  Broke  the  Prairie."  Galesburg  high  school  boys  and 
craftsmen  have  helped  in  its  completion.  It  is  probably  the  only  scale 
model  ever  attempted  of  a  midwest  town  of  the  size  of  Galesburg. 

Lombard  Memorabilia:  Lombard  College,  merged  with  Knox  in  1930, 
presents  here  its  own  exhibition  of  historic  Lombard  items,  including 
the  banner  which  the  young  ladies  of  Lombard  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  when 
he  debated  in  Galesburg,  and  some  original  manuscripts  of  Lombard's 
famous  poet  son,  Carl  Sandburg.  Lombard  alumni  will  use  this  room 
as  a  meeting  place  during  Centenary  Week.  Exhibition  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Bednar. 

Knox  Conservatory  Exhibition:  The  Knox  Conservatory  of  Music, 
founded  in  1883  (now  the  Knox  College  Department  of  Music)  shows 
here  old  pictures,  programs,  and  other  items  connected  with  its  history 
and  with  the  careers  of  its  graduates.  The  room  will  be  a  meeting  place 
for  Conservatory  alumni  during  Centenary  Week.  Exhibition  in  charge 
of  Professor  John  Winter  Thompson. 

The  Registrar's  Office  and  the  Admissions  Office  will  occupy  this  section 
of  the  building. 

Northwest  Section 
Knox  Memorabilia  and  Photographs  :  Old  Pictures  of  Knox  student 
life  and  campus  scenes  recalling  memories  of  the  past  to  all  Knox  grad- 
uates constitute  this  exhibit.     With  them  are  shown  programs  of  the 
old  Gnothautii  and  Adelphi  and  other  groups,  items  related  to  great 
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days  in  the  College's  first  century.  Photographs  collected  and  arranged 
by  Professor  C.  L.  Furrow.  Memorabilia  in  charge  of  Miss  Anna 
Hoover. 

This  room,  for  which  the  Knox  College  Alumni  Association  has  provided 
the  funds,  will  be  the  Alumni  Room  of  the  restored  building.  Its  fur- 
niture, given  by  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post  and  selected  by  Mrs.  Post  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Conger,  will  be  appropriate  to 
the  period  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  when  Old  Main  was  new. 

The  office  opening  off  the  Alumni  Room  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dean  of  Women. 

In  the  Corridors 
Knox  Portraits  :  Portraits  of  Knox's  great  teachers,  trustees,  and  admin- 
istrators, and  bronze  tablets  erected  in  their  memory  constitute  this  ex- 
hibition.   Exhibition  in  charge  of  Miss  Florence  Willard. 

ON  THE  SECOND  FLOOR 

Corridor  near  Common  Room 
Prairie  Plants  of  the  1830's  :   Professor  J.  Fisher  Stanfield  has  placed 
on  exhibition  here  examples  of  the  plants  which  the  pioneers  who  built 
Knox  found  growing  in  their  new  homeland. 

South  Room 
Common  Room:  This  room,  whose  panels  are  made  of  the  pine  tim- 
bers of  the  original  Old  Main,  will  be  the  social  center  where  students 
and  faculty  may  gather  informally.    Gifts  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lincoln  Honnold  have  provided  for  its  construction  and  furnishing. 

Northwest  Section 
Exhibitions  of  College  Organizations  :   Knox  students,  members  of 
various  campus  organizations,  compete  here  for  a  prize  offered  for  the 
best  exhibit  pertaining  to  College  life  of  today.     Exhibition  in  charge 
of  Miss  Lilly  E.  J.  Lindahl. 


EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE 
HENRY  M.  SEYMOUR  LIBRARY 

Attention  is  called  to  Exhibitions  of  special  interest  on  view  at  the  Knox 
Library.    Among  them  are: 

The  Preston  Player  Collection  of  Books  and  Prints  Relating 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Etchings  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour:  Mr.  Seymour  has  presented 
this  collection  of  his  work  to  the  College  this  year. 

Rare  Books  in  the  Knox  Library  Collection  :  Including  selections 
from  the  Finley  Collection  on  the  History  and  Romance  of  the  North- 
west; the  Southwest  Collection;  and  other  special  collections  of  the 
Library. 


ALUMNI  DAY 

Monday,  June  14,  1938 

PROGRAM 

9:00  a.m.     Meeting  of  Knox  Trustees:    Common  Room,  Old 
Main. 

9:00  a.  m.   to    12:00  m.      Reunions:    sororities,  fraternities  and 
other  campus  organizations. 

12:00  m.  to  4:00  p.  m.    Reunions  of  all  classes. 

12:00  m.        Lombard  Picnic:    under  Lombard  Elm. 

4:00  p.m.     Alumni  Parade,  starting  at  Whiting  Hall. 

4:30  p.m.     Centenary  Meeting  of  Knox  Alumni  Association: 
East  Side  of  Old  Main. 

6:00  p.  m.    Alumni  supper  on  the  Campus. 
(Tickets  £0.75) 

8:30  p.m.     Second  Performance  of  Centenary  Pageant: 
Lake  Storey. 

8:30  p.m.     Dancing  at  Soangetaha  Country  Club 
and  Galesburg  Club. 

Old  Main  Exhibitions  open  9:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m.;  7:30  p.  m.  to 
9:30  p.m. 
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CENTENARY  EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Beecher  Chapel 
10:00  a.m.,  June  15,  1937 

President  Carter  Davidson,  Chairman: 

One  thing  that  we  have  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  the  Centenary 
celebration  is  that  somewhere  in  the  celebration  there  should  be 
some  discussion  of  educational  matters,  and  this  morning  seemed  to 
provide  the  appropriate  time  on  the  program.  We  thought  also 
that  since  we  had  completed  a  hundred  years,  the  thing  that  was 
most  in  our  minds  as  members  of  the  educational  world  was  the 
next  hundred  years.  We  therefore  sought  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  who  could  give  us  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  We  found 
three  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons,  who  are  here  on  the  platform 
this  morning.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  have  had  Knox  connections 
of  long  standing  and  great  repute,  and  they  come  back  to  bring  us 
words  of  the  wisdom  that  they  have  won  since  leaving.  One  repre- 
sents a  state  university,  one  a  well  established  small  Eastern  college, 
and  the  third  represents  the  organization  of  American  education. 
We  should  get  three  different  points  of  view. 

The  first  speaker  was  a  member  of  the  Knox  faculty  for  several 
years  as  a  teacher  in  our  department  of  history.  He  was  called 
from  tliis  position  to  the  University  of  Missouri  to  head  its  depart- 
ment, and  last  year  he  was  made  President  of  that  University.  We 
are  very  proud  to  have  him  back  for  our  Centenary  celebration: 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Middlebush,  President  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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The  Next  Century  for  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
Frederick  A.  Middlebush 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  very  great  pleasure  Mrs.  Middlebush 
and  I  have  had  in  coming  back  to  this  centenary  celebration.  Dr. 
Davidson  has  assured  me,  however,  that  the  time  allotted  would 
not  permit  me  to  speak  of  the  occasion  I  stood  on  this  platform  to 
make  my  first  chapel  talk  here  many  years  ago.  .  .  . 

Being  neither  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  I  wish  to 
divest  myself,  at  the  very  outset,  of  any  claim  to  be  able  to  write  the 
record  that  will  be  written,  in  fact,  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 
during  the  next  century. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  certain,  as  certain  as  one  can  be, 
of  things  that  lie  in  the  future.  During  the  next  one  hundred  years 
we  will  continue,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  discuss  the  future 
of  our  liberal  arts  colleges.  And  the  colleges  will  continue,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  society  that  is  constantly 
changing.  Some  will  be  disposed  to  rush  ahead  with  the  reckless 
abandon  of  youth,  untrammeled  by  traditions,  by  conserving  ten- 
dencies; prompted,  it  would  seem,  by  a  conviction  that  any  and  all 
change  means  progress.  Others  will  move  steadily  forward  with 
the  calm  assurance  one  associates  with  becoming  age,  and  the  re- 
alization that,  while  change  is  of  the  very  essence  of  human  institu- 
tions, the  record  of  a  century  or  more  of  achievement  cannot  and 
must  not  be  lightly  cast  aside.  These  institutions  during  the 
coming  years  will  build  soundly  and  well  on  the  solid  foundations 
that  have  been  laid  by  the  founders.  They  will  face  the  future  with 
insight,  courage,  and  the  spirit  of  constructive  educational  leader- 
ship. They  will  shun  educational  fads  and  furbelows  and  will  con- 
tinue zealously,  and  with  deep  sincerity,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  appears  to  be  as  much  concern,  at 
the  Knox  of  today,  over  "Whither  are  we  going?"  as  there  was 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  I  first  came  to  this  campus 
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as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  We  were  fairly  sure  of  ourselves  in 
that  day  and  then,  as  now,  we  took  great  pride  in  the  fine  history 
of  this  institution.  But  at  the  same  time  we  did  a  great  deal  of 
questioning,  although  as  a  junior  member  of  the  staff,  I  felt  at  times 
that  we  were  slow  to  change.  But  I  came  to  see  the  wisdom  and 
value  of  this  conservative  tendency.  It  will  be  a  tragic  day  indeed, 
when  these  institutions  of  ours  feel  so  certain  of  their  objectives  that 
they  are  no  longer  willing  to  submit  them  to  critical  examination. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  constant  seeking  after  strange  gods  in  edu- 
cation is  not  always  to  be  commended. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have  proven  to  be,  throughout 
history,  among  the  most  permanent  of  all  of  our  man-made  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Elliott  C.  Cutler,  President  of  the  Association  of  Har- 
vard Clubs,  at  the  opening,  last  year,  of  the  Harvard  Tercentenary, 
called  especial  attention  to  this  fact.  "Nothing  created  by  man", 
he  pointed  out,  "has  had  a  more  vigorous,  useful,  and  prolonged 
existence  than  the  universities.  They  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs;  political,  social,  and  religious  upheavals  have  pushed  them 
from  their  forward  course,  but  always  they  have  returned  to  assume 
their  certain  duty — the  grouping  together  of  students  and  teachers 
to  inquire,  to  investigate,  to  study  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  The 
permanency  of  these  institutions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
rendered  back  to  society  a  contribution  of  lasting  and  permanent 
value.  When  our  colleges  and  universities  cease  to  serve  the  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  when  they  cease  "to  inquire,  to  investigate, 
to  study  for  the  benefit  of  mankind",  their  days  will  be  numbered. 
But  as  long  as  educators  concern  themselves,  constantly,  with  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  how  the  program  of  these  institu- 
tions can  be  kept  vital  and  realistic  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
will  continue  to  serve  effectively  a  society  which  is  never  static. 

We  are  centering  our  attention  in  this  conference  on  one  very 
important  division  of  our  higher  educational  system,  viz.,  the 
Liberal  Arts  College.  These  colleges  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  single  set  type  of  institution,  all  cast  in  the  same  mold.    As  is 
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the  case  of  other  man-made  institutions,  these  colleges  are  creatures 
of  their  origin  and  environment,  and  they  are  unable  completely  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  historic  background  and  the  limitations 
of  their  educational  surroundings.  In  the  case  of  the  professional 
schools  of  our  universities  there  is,  due  in  large  part  to  the  work  of 
national  standardizing  agencies,  more  of  a  set  pattern  in  accordance 
with  which  these  schools  are  organized.  Their  objectives  are  not 
only  definitely  defined,  and  their  curricula  carefully  prescribed,  with 
a  viev^  to  the  attainment  by  the  student  of  their  objectives,  but  there 
is  also  a  substantial  uniformity  among  these  institutions. 

In  the  case  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  it  be  the  four  year  independently-organized  liberal  arts 
college  or  the  university  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  find  an 
institution  which  is  almost  literally  all  things  to  all  men.  A  casual 
perusal  of  the  catalogues  of  these  institutions  cannot  help  but  im- 
press one  with  the  great  disparity  of  programs  and  objectives  existing 
among  these  colleges. 

In  our  universities  the  liberal  arts  college  for  a  time  became  sub- 
ordinated to  the  work  of  the  professional  schools  for  which  it  carries 
the  student  at  least  through  to  the  junior  year.  These  professional 
schools  have  developed  with  great  rapidity  during  the  past  few 
decades.  In  my  own  University,  of  ten  colleges  which  have  been 
established  during  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  history,  three  were 
organized  in  the  brief  period  from  1908  to  1924,  a  span  of  only 
sixteen  years.  The  establishment  of  these  professional  schools  inev- 
itably disturbed  the  organized  program  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges. 
Even  more  it  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  members  of 
their  faculties.  Where  these  newer  professional  schools  such  as 
schools  of  journalism,  business  administration,  and  fine  arts,  have 
been  established,  it  has  usually  been  at  the  expense  of  the  course 
offerings  and  student  enrollment  of  the  liberal  college.  On  the  other 
hand  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege to  attempt  to  forestall  the  development  of  these  schools,  or  the 
loss  of  students,  through  the  professionalization  of  its  own  curricula. 
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In  many  of  the  independently  organized  four  year  colleges  the  lib- 
eral arts  program  has  been  replaced,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
incorporation  of  professional  curricula  in  the  institutions'  offerings. 
That  this  situation  is  not  restricted  to  the  American  scene  is 
borne  out  by  a  former  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge 
in  a  paper  on  "The  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge"  published 
in  the  March,  1937,  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges states  that " danger  stands  revealed  today,  in  that  demand 

is  increasingly  made  of  them  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  that  they 
serve,  directly,  a  multitude  of  interests  which  are  at  the  best  tran- 
sitory or  superficial,  whereas  their  whole  concern,  even  at  the  risk 
of  depleted  numbers  and  riches,  should  be  to  inspire  and  to  train 
men  and  women  to  become  their  most  potent  selves,  and  to  clear 
a  way  for  them  through  the  forests  of  knowledge,  learning  and 
skill. 

"This  implies  the  recognition  and  practice  of  fundamental 
learning  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  inexpressible  intensity, 
accompanied  by  steady,  persistent  determination  to  know  and  to 
understand  not  only  what  is  possible  today  but  that  which  becomes 
increasingly  possible  to  man,  striving  to  become  that  perfect  ex- 
pression which,  in  the  depths  of  his  being,  he  knows  he  was  intended 
to  be. 

"A  man,  vital  in  all  his  parts,  with  knowledge  of  the  finest 
things  whether  in  humanism  or  science,  will  turn  with  power  to  the 
acquisition  of  vocational  knowledge  and  technique,  or  to  any  aspect 
of  learning  which  may  enable  him  to  play  his  part,  whether  it  be  in 
Church,  State,  field,  factory  or  workshop." 

We  are  not  concerned  in  our  discussions  here,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  schools  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  serving 
a  very  useful  and  important  purpose  in  our  program  of  higher  edu- 
cation. I  am  convinced  that  this  type  of  training  cannot  be  neg- 
lected by  our  universities.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
development  of  these  schools  should  be  looked  upon  as  injurious 
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to  the  future  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  or  incompatible  with  the 
formulation  and  maintenance,  by  the  liberal  arts  college,  of  a  clear- 
cut  liberal  arts  program. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  our  colleges  of  liberal  arts, 
those  connected  with  the  universities  as  well  as  those  independently 
organized,  are  again  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  liberal  arts 
program,  their  proper  field.  Instead  of  radically  modifying  their 
own  curricula  in  an  effort  to  forestall  the  development  and  encroach- 
ment of  the  professional  schools,  the  liberal  arts  college  appears  to 
be  disposed  to  redefine  more  clearly  its  function  and  purposes,  to 
acknowledge  itself,  as  of  right  it  should,  as  the  very  foundation  of 
our  system  of  higher  education,  to  concern  itself  with  its  own  ap- 
pointed task.    And  it  is  high  time  that  it  set  about  doing  this. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
lege. I  am  convinced  that  if  the  faculties  and  administrative  officers 
of  these  colleges  had  worked  as  earnestly  and  assiduously  at  their 
task,  as  have  the  faculties  and  administrative  officers  of  our  pro- 
fessional schools,  in  their  efforts  to  map  out  and  build  up  programs 
consistent  with  their  basic  purposes,  the  liberal  arts  college  would 
not  be  open  to  the  charge  that  it  is  the  one  part  of  our  higher  edu- 
cational system  having  neither  plan  nor  purpose.  It  is  true  that  the 
liberal  college  has  been  frequently  and  severely  criticized  "on  the 
ground  that  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  world".  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  it  has  attempted  to  meet  this  criticism  by  going  into  the  "market 
place"?  Has  the  liberal  college  fully  appreciated  its  rightful  place 
in  our  total  educational  system?  Has  it  not  been,  all  too  frequently, 
a  ship  without  a  rudder  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  educational  sea? 
Are  not  most  of  the  difficulties  it  has  encountered  in  the  last  few 
decades  primarily  of  its  own  creation? 

The  liberal  arts  college  cannot  successfully  and  should  not 
attempt  to  compromise  its  position  in  our  scheme  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  carrying  still  further  the  professionalization  of  its  program. 
But  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  appointed  task  of  the  liberal 
college? 
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The  function  of  the  liberal  arts  college  has  been  variously 
defined.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  conceives  it  to  be — 
"to  train  men  and  women  in  scholarship,  in  strength  of  character, 
in  the  opportunity  of  laying  the  preliminary  foundations  of  their 
professional  careers".  (Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  March,  1937,  page  31.)  Dean  J.  B.  Johnston,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  asserts,  with  no  reservations,  that  "It  is 
now  recognized  that  the  function  of  liberal  education  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers  and  personal  traits  which  the  indi- 
vidual possesses.  The  source  of  the  authority  of  the  liberal  college 
in  directing  this  work",  he  maintains,  "is  twofold:  the  understand- 
ing of  society,  its  organization,  trends  and  needs;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  individual,  based  on  the  sciences  of  genetics  and  psychology." 
("Higher  Liberal  Education",  School  and  Society,  July  11,  1936, 
Vol.  44,  No.  1124,  p.  33). 

If  this  objective,  as  Dean  Johnston  states,  is  now  recognized 
as  the  function  of  the  liberal  college,  then  I  maintain  the  college 
has  a  complicated  and  a  full  time  job  cut  out  for  it.  Moreover,  if 
the  college  successfully  achieves  these  ends,  it  need  have  little  con- 
cern about  its  future. 

The  conditions  of  these  modern  times  are  such  that  the  liberal 
college  can  make  a  distinctive  and  needed  contribution  in  our  total 
scheme  of  higher  education.  There  are  several  factors  in  our  pres- 
ent situation  which  point  to  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  the  liberal  college.  First,  we  are  placing  less 
emphasis,  fortunately,  upon  the  dollar  value  of  a  college  education 
and  more  emphasis  upon  service  to  society  and  useful  citizenship. 
It  has  not  been  so  long  ago  when  we  were  disposed  in  our  liberal 
colleges  to  appeal  to  prospective  students  almost  solely  on  the  basis 
that  a  college  trained  man,  through  such  training,  materially  im- 
proved his  earning  power.  While  it  is  still  without  doubt  true  that 
college  trained  men  and  women  have  an  enhanced  earning  power, 
it  shows  but  a  small  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  and  value 
of  a  liberal  college  education  if  educators  justify,  advocate,  and 
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shape  it,  with  a  view  primarily  to  its  dollar  value.  Although  it  has 
been  through  bitter  experience,  we  have,  of  late,  come  to  learn  that 
man  does  well  not  to  set  too  great  store  by  these  material  rewards, 
fleeting  as  they  are.  Certainly  society  has  the  right  to  demand  that, 
of  all  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  liberal  arts  college 
should  center  its  main  emphasis  upon  making  a  contribution  more 
far-reaching  and  praiseworthy  than  material  success  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars.  Why  do  not  our  colleges,  suggests  Professor 
Hocking  of  Harvard  University,  say  to  the  incoming  student,  "Yes, 
we  want  you  to  succeed,  and  we  want  college  to  help  you;  but  that 
is  neither  the  whole  aim  of  life  nor  of  college;  we  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  what  you  gain  as  in  what  you  are;  and  we  remind  you 
that  there  is  opportunity  here  to  consider  ends  as  well  as  means, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  vital  of  all  themes  for 
your  meditation."  (Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, March,  1937,  p.  49).  The  end  of  a  college  education  is  not 
simply  more  dollars,  and  herein  lies  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
liberal  college. 

A  second  factor  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  liberal 
college  is  the  increased  emphasis  the  professional  schools  of  the 
country  are  placing  on  the  completion  of  a  liberal  arts  course  as  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  professional  school.  It  may  well 
be  said  that  the  professional  schools  of  our  universities  have  become, 
in  some  instances,  stronger  believers  in  the  basic  liberal  arts  program 
than  are  those  actually  engaged  in  it.  The  liberal  arts  college  is 
obligated,  in  this  dual  relationship,  to  see  to  it  that  the  student, 
during  his  collegiate  years,  as  distinguished  from  his  years  of  pro- 
fessional study,  secures  a  sound  fundamental  training  in  the  basic 
sciences  and  arts.  The  professional  school  program  is  being  pitched 
steadily  to  a  higher  level  of  achievement,  and  the  liberal  college 
course,  if  held  to  rigorously,  should  equip  the  student  with  habits 
of  thought  and  study  which  will  help  him  to  move  on  through  his 
professional  years  with  increasing  intellectual  growth,  vision  and 
appreciation  of  his  place  in  society. 
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While  it  is  true  that  all,  or  at  least  most  of  us,  have  to  perform 
some  useful  services  to  secure  a  living,  we  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  recognize  that  vocational  or  professional  training  alone  is 
no  longer  sufficient  for  the  individual  who  desires  to  take  an  active, 
intelligent  part  in  society  and  to  live  a  satisfying  life.  And  herein 
we  find  yet  another  argument,  if  argument  were  needed,  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  liberal  arts  program  in  our  educational  system.  If 
you  will  forgive  me  for  quoting  rather  extensively  from  a  bulletin 
of  the  college  of  arts  and  science  of  my  own  institution,  I  should 
like  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  indicating  our  attitude  on  this 
point. 

"With  the  rapidly  altering  character  of  our  civilization,  the 
need  for  more  broadly  educated  men  and  women  grows  ever  more 
urgent.  The  individual  who  wishes  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
course  of  his  government  and  his  society  and  play  his  own  part 
wisely  must  provide  himself  not  only  with  the  training  necessary 
to  make  a  living  but  also  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
upon  which  his  civilization  is  built.  Yesterday  this  background  of 
general  knowledge  was  a  luxury  available  only  to  the  few.  To  the 
common  man,  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  profession  was  then 
deemed  sufficient;  but  today  an  adequate  fund  of  general  knowledge 
has  become  a  necessity  for  every  person  of  intelligence. 

"Moreover,  with  the  present  trend  of  our  civilization,  less  and 
less  time  is  required  of  the  individual  for  his  labor,  so  that  men 
find  themselves  with  increasingly  greater  amounts  of  leisure  time 
at  their  disposal — time  which  they  are  free  to  employ  as  they  desire. 
The  student  who  today  is  about  to  begin  his  college  career  should 
prepare  himself  to  utilize  this  leisure  time  wisely,  both  pleasurably 
and  profitably,  for  the  enrichment  of  his  whole  living  experience. 
For  the  liberally  educated  man  has  in  his  own  life  sources  of  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  which  are  denied  to  the  uneducated.  There  is 
open  before  him  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world  on  the  meaning  and  worth  of  human  life.  His  interests  are 
broadened,  his  pleasures  increased.    Philosophy  and  literature  give 
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him  a  sense  of  values,  and  music  and  art  develop  his  appreciation 
of  beauty.  Science  increases  his  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
the  physical  world,  and  religion  deepens  his  emotional  and  spiritual 
life.  Because  he  has  developed  wider  interests  and  experiences,  the 
liberally  educated  man  is  a  better  companion  for  himself  and  for 
others,  and  he  is  a  more  potent  force  in  the  community  and  nation 
in  which  he  lives. 

"In  short,  he  may  gain  for  himself  an  attitude  toward  life  which 
makes  life  more  worth  living,  and  develop  intellectual  versatility 
which  is  an  important  asset  for  practical  success.  The  College  does 
not  exist  to  teach  one  attitude  toward  living.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
carry  on  propaganda  for  any  particular  cause  or  to  indoctrinate 
the  student  with  any  particular  set  of  ideals.  It  is  not  meant  to 
teach  sl  philosophy  of  life  so  much  as  to  place  before  the  student  the 
opportunity  to  formulate  for  himself  what  is  for  him  both  an  ideal- 
istic and  practical  basis  of  living." 

We  believe  that  there  are  certain  broad  principles  which  should 
serve  as  a  guide  in  shaping  the  educational  program  of  those  seeking 
a  liberal  education.    I  should  like  to  enumerate  them  for  you. 

1.  Every  student  seeking  a  liberal  education  should  have  con- 
tact with  the  great  heritage  which  has  been  left  him  through 
his  own  literature. 

2.  He  should  have  an  insight  into  the  language  and  culture 
of  some  other  civilization  than  his  own. 

3.  He  should  have  an  understanding  of  the  order  and  system 
prevailing  in  the  physical  world. 

4.  He  should  have  contact  with  the  social  experiences  of  the 
race  of  mankind  that  he  may  gain  an  intelligent  familiarity 
with  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

5.  He  should,  in  addition  to  gaining  an  insight  into  these 
various  realms  of  thought,  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  some  one  field. 

6.  He  should,  while  in  college,  learn  the  simple  rules  of 
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hygiene  and  form  habits  of  physical  exercise  which  will 

help  to  insure  his  future  welfare. 
What  then  does  the  future  hold  in  store  for  the  liberal  arts 
college?  If  it  is  content  to  hold  strictly  to  the  objectives  of  a  liberal 
college  program;  if  it  can  refrain  from  expanding  beyond  its  means; 
if  its  staff  is  selected  with  exceeding  care  and  with  a  view  to  the 
faculty  member's  sympathetic  understanding,  appreciation,  and 
support  of  a  liberal  college  program;  if  it  refrains  from  seeking  after 
the  new,  simply  because  it  is  new;  if  it  keeps  clearly  before  it  the 
principle  that  there  never  should  be  set  any  terminal  points  for 
sound  progress  in  education;  and,  finally,  if  it  will  always  do  a 
workmanlike  job,  holding  within  its  defined  field  as  high  standards 
of  achievement  as  are  held  by  the  professional  schools  in  their 
respective  fields,  the  future  of  the  liberal  arts  college,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  assured  beyond  question. 

President  Davidson,  Chairman: 

This  morning  is  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  that  our  next 
speaker  has  spoken  to  a  Knox  audience  in  this  Chapel,  though  for 
some  seven  years  before  that  he  probably  felt  that  this  was  at  least 
one  of  his  homes,  since  he  presided  at  Chapel  and  spoke  at  Chapel  in 
this  room  many,  many  times  during  his  seven  years  as  President  of 
this  institution.  He  has  gone  from  Knox,  and  yet  we  feel  that 
Knox  has  stayed  with  him,  for  in  the  East  as  President  of  Wesleyan 
University  in  Connecticut  he  is  now  standing  for  the  same  ideals 
of  liberal  education  for  which  Knox  has  stood  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  tremendous  pleasure  for  all  of  us  here  to  have  back  with  us 
for  the  centenary  celebration  the  ninth  president  of  Knox  College, 
Dr.  James  Lukens  McConaughy,  who  this  year  is  also  President 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
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The  Next  Century  for  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
James  Lukens  McConaughy 

Mr.  President,  and  friends  of  Old  Knox: 

I  think  you  can  understand  my  feelings  if  I  say  that  I  think 
I  can  reminisce  better  than  I  can  solemnly  attempt  to  prophesy. 
When  I  drove  by  Old  Main  this  morning  in  the  starlight,  a  host 
of  memories  came  back  over  me,  primarily  of  a  very  untried  and  per- 
haps rather  impetuous  young  man,  who  attempted  to  solve  problems 
that  were  presented  to  him  on  this  campus  and  whose  main  memory 
of  those  six  and  a  half  years  involves  the  kind  forbearance  with 
which  his  frequent  mistakes  and  misjudgments  were  accepted  by 
his  colleagues.  There  are  a  good  many  reminiscences  that  I  could 
give  you  if  time  permitted.  I  spoke  from  this  very  spot  nineteen 
years  ago  in  a  chapel  talk  upon  the  place  and  future  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  college.  There  isn't  a  soul  here,  even  the  speaker,  who  has  a 
ghost  of  an  idea  what  was  said  then.  A  good  deal  has  happened 
in  the  years  that  have  gone  by  since.  It  would  be  interesting  just 
for  curiosity  to  know  what  actually  was  said  then,  and  try  to  tally 
it  with  what  has  happened  since.  If  one  checked  over  what  has 
transpired  since  that  faltering  chapel  talk,  the  facts  would  at  once 
convince  you  that  that  speaker  was  inadequate  as  a  prophet.  In 
those  days  the  total  population  of  the  American  college  world  was 
about  one-fourth  of  a  million;  today  it  is  about  a  million  and  a 
fourth.  In  those  days  the  American  public  was  just  beginning  to 
believe  that  college  training  was  worth  while  because  it  prepared 
men  to  earn  dollars,  since  college-trained  men  had  shown  them- 
selves able  officers  in  the  War.  Today  one  percent  of  our  population 
is  in  college,  and  fifteen  percent  of  those  of  college  age  are  in 
college. 

College  today  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  America.  There  are 
movies,  there  are  stories,  there  are  plays,  about  it.  A  magazine 
such  as  Life  devotes  an  entire  issue  to  picturing  the  American 
college,  and  finds  that  there  are  few  subjects  that  are  more  interest- 
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ing  to  its  subscribers.  While  that  has  been  happening,  the  center 
of  the  college  world  has  been  moving  to  the  Middle  West.  It  was 
not  so  twenty  years  ago.  This  part  of  the  country  today  is  the 
center  of  the  college  world,  and  the  problems  and  accomplishments 
of  institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  probably  nationally 
more  significant  than  what  goes  on  successfully  or  unsuccessfully 
in  the  New  England  college. 

The  American  colleges  are  trying  to  do  today  what  no  other 
people  have  tried  to  do  before.  The  population  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  Europe  is  being  tremendously  decreased,  because 
those  in  charge  of  higher  education  there  do  not  believe  that  so 
many  people  should  be  trained  through  higher  education.  We 
have  gone  on  the  other  theory  and  have  said  we  should  offer  this 
opportunity  to  just  as  many  as  possible.  Today  American  colleges 
and  universities  teach  everything  to  everybody.  The  American 
college  today  is  required  to  take  the  place  of  almost  every  institu- 
tion having  an  influence  upon  young  people.  We  are  required  to 
provide  them  with  a  job  while  they  are  in  college  in  order  that  they 
may  solve  the  economic  problem;  we  are  required  to  take  care  of 
their  health;  we  have  to  take  care  of  their  mental  welfare;  we  give 
them  courses  in  everything.  We  try  to  prepare  them  for  marriage 
and  parenthood.  No  wonder  that  in  many,  many  ways  we  falter 
and  we  feel  inadequate  for  the  task  that  we  are  facing.  Yet,  the 
liberal  arts  college  is  still  the  fundamental  type  of  training  in  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  learning;  that  should  encourage  us. 

Although  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  enrollment 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  enrollment  in  the  independent, 
privately  controlled  college  of  liberal  arts,  of  which  this  institution 
is  typical,  has  hardly  grown  at  all  since  1920.  It  has  grown  in 
endowment  and  in  equipment,  but  not  significantly  in  enrollment. 
Part  of  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  deliberately  curtail  enrollment.  But  in  some  degree  it 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  other  types  of  practical 
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hard-headed  instruction  which  appeal  to  the  American  public  rather 
more  than  the  vague  liberal  arts  type  of  education. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  the  liberal  arts  type  of  train- 
ing and  culture  is  under  very  severe  criticism.  In  some  places  it  is 
being  curtailed,  notably  in  European  countries  under  the  control  of 
the  dictators.  When  one  visits  Oxford  and  Cambridge  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  taking  very  definitely  profession- 
alized work,  either  legal,  medical,  or  courses  which  would  definitely 
be  part  of  our  professional  school  curricula — although  we  think  of 
them  as  the  great  conservators  of  the  liberal  arts  type  of  education. 
There  are  not  many  American  institutions  which  say:  "You  may 
not  enter  our  professional  schools  unless  you  have  a  degree  in  liberal 
arts."  Knox  is  one  of  the  few  schools  in  the  Middle  West  which 
Harvard  recognized  with  a  professional  exchange,  because  she  insists 
on  a  four-year  liberal  arts  course.  This  particular  type  of  training, 
on  a  four-year  basis,  is  in  the  minority  among  American  institutions. 
Educational  judgment  the  world  over  suggests  that  it  may  pass 
away. 

Let  me  suggest  some  problems  which  we  must  solve  if  colleges 
of  this  type  are  going  to  continue  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  higher  education.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  solve  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  private  institution  to  the  fed- 
eral and  state  government.  I  would  never  have  dreamed  of  men- 
tioning that  eighteen  years  ago,  because  there  was  no  relationship 
of  the  federal  government  and  our  colleges  in  those  days.  Under 
the  NYA  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  being  aided  by  the  federal 
government  to  go  on  with  their  education,  and  at  least  70,000  of 
them  are  in  "independent"  colleges.  There  you  have  an  illustration 
of  government  relationship  that  we  did  not  dream  of  a  little  while 
ago.  In  some  institutions  federal  money  has  been  used  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  development  of  equipment. 

When  you  think  of  it  in  terms  of  some  state  governments, 
there  are  certain  provisions  and  regulations  that  will  be  exercised 
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over  the  colleges.  We  have  bills  telling  teachers  what  they  must 
swear  to  before  they  can  hold  their  positions  in  our  colleges;  the 
teacher  in  a  private  college  can  not  take  his  pay  check  until  he  has 
taken  such  an  oath.  Our  relations  with  the  government  are  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  today  and  are  likely  to  be  an  increasing  problem  in 
the  future.  No  one  is  able  to  say  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  endowment  and  property  of  private 
institutions.  In  Indiana  bills  were  proposed  which  would  subject 
all  income  from  dormitories  to  taxation.  The  athletic  fields  of 
Yale  may  be  subject  to  taxation.  There  are  other  phases  of  state 
educational  activity  affecting  our  welfare,  such  as  the  establishing 
of  teachers'  colleges,  of  junior  colleges,  the  relationship  between 
graduating  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  securing  of  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Another  problem  is  the  number  and  quality  of  our  private 
institutions,  our  "independent  colleges  of  liberal  arts".  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  things  I  know  is  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
colleges  than  there  were  yesterday.  The  last  century  was  a  great 
period  for  the  establishment  of  colleges.  Many  colleges  have  had 
centennials  in  the  1930's.  Few  colleges  have  been  established  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  I  believe  even  fewer  will  be  established  in  the 
years  to  come.  When  I  was  at  Knox  there  was  a  sister  college  in 
this  community;  there  was  a  college  in  Abingdon,  and  institutions 
of  learning  at  Knoxville  and  Aledo — on  all  sides  there  were  other 
institutions  with  which  to  some  degree  this  institution  competed. 
I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  fewer  but  better 
and  stronger  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  human 
nature  to  multiply  existing  institutions  instead  of  strengthening 
those  we  already  have.  The  test  of  a  college  is  how  good  a  job  it 
can  do.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  college  administration 
should  try  to  differentiate  more;  I  believe  they  are  going  to  say, 
"This  particular  type  of  thing  we  are  going  to  try  to  do;  and  this 
we  are  going  to  leave  to  sister  colleges".  In  the  East  there  is  some 
pioneering  in  being  different:  Swarthmore,  Bennington,  Bard  an- 
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nounce  certain  courses  and  programs,  and  admit  that  other  worth- 
while work  they  do  not  attempt  to  do.  There  should  be  differentia- 
tion instead  of  multiplication  of  colleges. 

Finally,  institutions  like  Knox  are  not  going  to  have  very  much 
of  a  future  unless  they  can  count  on  the  loyalty  of  new  and  old 
friends,  a  loyalty  that  applies  itself  in  thoughtful  consideration  of 
their  Alma  Mater's  welfare  and  future,  and  a  loyalty  that  applies 
itself  with  a  fountain  pen  and  check  book.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
I  first  made  that  faltering  chapel  talk  from  this  platform,  the  aver- 
age rate  of  investment  of  college  funds  was  about  six  percent.  Now 
it  averages  a  little  over  three  percent.  In  other  words,  the  income 
from  endowment  funds  has  been  cut  in  half  by  certain  financial  and 
economic  developments  of  the  past  few  years.  Taxes  on  bequests, 
taxes  on  gifts,  the  threats  of  taxation,  have  greatly  complicated  the 
problem  for  the  financing  of  the  college  of  the  future.  I  can  not 
prophesy  about  the  Knox  of  tomorrow.  The  thing  which  is  per- 
fectly evident  from  the  past,  from  the  earliest  pioneering  days,  in 
times  which  were  very  difficult,  is  that  Knox  is  the  type  of  college 
which  has  had  friends,  friends  who  believed  in  the  integrity  of  the 
college  and  the  things  which  it  attempted  to  do,  friends  who  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  that  there  might  be  better  buildings  and 
better  educational  opportunities.  This  college  does  not  have  an  easy, 
serene  future,  without  problems.  President  Davidson  has  problems 
of  great  magnitude  before  him.  But  I  can  say  this  with  conviction, 
that  if  the  record  of  the  past  means  anything  at  all,  Knox  can  count 
on  friends  who  will  be  loyal  and  thoughtful,  and  who  will  see  that 
her  second  century  is  as  distinguished  as  her  first  has  been. 

President  Davidson,  Chairman: 

We  have  now  had  two  Knox  men  speak  to  us  of  what  they 
know  from  the  inside.  Our  third  speaker  has  a  very  interesting 
background  of  experience.  When  I  first  heard  of  him  he  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Akron  in  Ohio,  and  was  doing  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work  there  with  a  municipal  university.  From  that  he 
was  called  to  Washington  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  from  that  work  he  recently 
went  to  the  position  of  President  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. The  American  Council  on  Education,  as  I  understand  its 
history,  was  to  a  great  extent  a  product  of  the  War.  When  the 
War  hit  this  country  it  was  obvious  that  American  education  was 
without  proper  organization  to  function  in  the  emergency,  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  some  of  the  outstanding  educators  of  the  coun- 
try the  American  Council  on  Education  was  brought  into  being  to 
pull  the  forces  of  American  education  together  in  order  to  arrive  at 
some  standardization.  From  that  day  the  functions  of  this  organ- 
ization have  grown,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  the  most  important 
standardizing  agency  for  all  American  educational  institutions.  But 
it  is  not  so  important  as  a  standardizing  agency  as  it  is  as  a  service 
agency,  and  no  one  could  more  fittingly  bring  to  the  discussion  this 
morning  the  message  of  the  forces  of  American  education  in  the 
world  than  our  speaker,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  President  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

The  Future  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
George  Frederick  Zook 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  the  congratulations  of 
about  four  hundred  members  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion direct  to  you.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  want  me  to  say  that 
the  first  hundred  years  are  the  hardest  and  the  next  hundred  should 
not  be  so  hard. 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  very  numerous  reports  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  proportion  of  young  people  16  to  19  years  of  age 
employed  in  industry  and  commerce  had  been  steadily  declining. 
Our  first  impulse  is  to  dwell  upon  the  tragedy  which  in  some  in- 
stances is  doubtless  bound  up  in  this  development.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  fact  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  youth 
population  is  having  the  opportunity  to  attend  high  school  and 
college.    Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  fruits  of  our  mechanical  civiliza- 
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tion  with  the  increased  power  of  productivity  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  the  average  individual  to  secure  a  more  extended  education 
than  was  possible  under  pioneer  conditions.  In  a  democracy  this 
is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  specialization.  In  a  number  of 
instances  men  and  women  in  order  successfully  to  follow  a  profes- 
sion or  fill  a  technical  position  must  subject  themselves  to  long 
periods  of  special  preparation.  To  prepare  young  people  for  these 
responsibilities  we  need  a  much  greater  variety  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, especially  on  the  semi-professional  basis,  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  The  great  majority  of  jobs  held  by  the  workers  of 
the  country,  however,  require  only  relatively  brief  specific  prepara- 
tion. A  broad  education  which  is  basic  to  a  large  variety  of  voca- 
tions seems  to  be  demanded.  There  is  therefore  in  this  situation 
not  a  restriction  of  but  rather  a  greater  opportunity  for  general 
education,  the  field  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College,  than  has  ever  been 
true  in  the  past. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  which  enjoys  extended  leisure. 
Throughout  industry  and  commerce  the  long  hours  of  grueling 
work  characteristic  of  our  civilization  only  a  few  decades  ago,  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  We  seem  indeed  on  the  eve  of  effective  legis- 
lation relative  to  maximum  hours  of  labor  and  minimum  wages. 
What  the  American  people  will  do  with  their  leisure  is  a  problem 
of  general  education  in  this  country,  the  solution  of  which  belongs 
in  large  part  to  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts. 

These  three  illustrations  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  material 
and  social  developments  of  the  past  century  have  rapidly  produced 
increased  opportunity  for  general  education.  The  Colleges  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  and  Sciences  are  among  the  more  important  beneficiaries 
of  this  situation.  For  many  thousands  of  aspiring  young  men  and 
young  women  they  bring  to  a  conclusion  each  year  the  formal  pro- 
cess of  general  education.  Whether  they  will  be  equal  to  their 
increasing  responsibilities  over  the  long  future  is  the  question  which 
keeps  coming  back  to  us  repeatedly.    It  is  well,  therefore,  that  so  far 
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as  we  can,  we  should  upon  such  occasions  as  this  attempt  to  lift  the 
veil  of  the  future  in  order  to  see  what  things  of  concern  to  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  College  will  endure. 

In  such  a  list  there  is  perhaps  no  priority.  One  may  venture 
the  assertion,  however,  that  physical  health  will  continue  to  be  a 
matter  of  common  concern,  that  mental  power  will  endure,  that  a 
sense  of  beauty  will  persist,  that  social  obligations  will  increase,  and 
that  individuals  will  go  on  building  life  philosophies.  These  are 
human  qualities  which  in  all  civilizations  await  development  in 
individuals.  If  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  will  devote  themselves 
to  the  nature  and  development  of  these  deeper  human  qualities,  they 
will  continue  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  American  national 
life. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  in  the  future  will  doubtless  be  much  more  varied  in  type  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  independent  four-year  college  will 
doubtless  continue  to  set  the  pattern.  But  there  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant place  for  the  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  for 
junior  colleges,  both  publicly  and  privately  controlled.  The  latter 
will  doubtless  increase  until  they  make  available  two  additional  years 
of  general  education  beyond  the  local  high  schools  now  within  easy 
reach  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  people. 

There  is  another  type  of  competitor  in  the  field  of  general 
education  to  which  serious  attention  should  also  be  given.  I  refer 
to  the  commercially  controlled  newspaper,  magazine,  motion  picture 
and  radio.  Here  the  profit  motive  drives  a  commercial  interest  to 
the  greatest  length  in  developing  a  presentation  which  will  appeal 
to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people.  A  few  years  ago  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  a  study  of  several  thousand  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
children  revealed  that  while  some  attended  Sunday  School  more  or 
less  regularly,  practically  all  of  them  went  to  the  movies  at  least  once 
a  week.  What  chance  does  a  Sunday  School,  poorly  supported,  or- 
ganized and  taught,  have  to  impress  the  lives  of  children  as  against 
the  effectiveness  of  a  modern  motion  picture  with  its  artistic  setting 
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and  its  subtle  powerful  appeal  to  the  emotions?  What  chance  indeed 
does  any  division  of  the  educational  system  including  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  have  against  these  modern  commercially  controlled 
purveyors  of  information  and  opinion — is  a  question  which  we  need 
to  ask  ourselves  seriously  when  we  attempt  to  peer  into  the  future  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  standards  and  accrediting  pro- 
cedures of  the  North  Central  Association,  I  attempted  to  point  out 
that  colleges  and  universities  are  subject  to  the  same  frailties  as  other 
social  organizations  and  sometimes  go  to  sleep  in  the  presence  of 
evident  social  demands.  Over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Adam 
Smith  in  his  chapter  on  "Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Youth" 
made  an  incisive  observation  on  this  subject  as  follows:  "The  im- 
provements which,  in  modern  times,  have  been  made  in  several 
branches  of  philosophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been 
made  in  universities;  though  some  no  doubt  have.  The  greater 
part  of  universities  have  not  even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  those 
improvements,  after  they  were  made;  and  several  of  those  learned 
societies  have  chosen  to  remain,  for  a  long  time,  the  sanctuaries  in 
which  exploded  systems  and  obsolete  prejudices  found  shelter  and 
protection  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  every  other  corner  of 
the  world.  In  general  the  richest  and  best  endowed  universities 
have  been  the  slowest  in  adopting  those  improvements  and  the  most 
averse  to  permit  any  considerable  change  in  the  established  plan  of 
education." 

As  we  view  the  responsibilities  which  face  the  Liberal  Arts 
College  today  it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  major  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration:  namely,  the  individual  student  is  entitled  to  a 
well-rounded  development  of  his  personal  interests  and  capacities; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  is  obligated  to  intelligent  parti- 
cipation in  the  common  enterprises  of  society.  Where  the  two 
interests  clash  there  is  need  for  reconciliation  and  adjustment. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  Liberal  Arts  College  should 
possess  a  faculty  whose  function  it  is  to  aid  the  individual  student 
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in  personal  development  and  in  social  participation.  If  this  observa- 
tion is  correct,  we  can  see  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  confusion 
in  thought  which  President  Hutchins  and  others  attribute  to  our 
present  situation  in  higher  education.  A  college  education  is  still 
thought  of  too  much  as  the  mastery  of  a  certain  mixture  of  subject 
matter  wrought  out  of  the  painful  negotiations  of  a  particular  fac- 
ulty and  too  little  as  an  opportunity  for  experience  with  human 
values  of  universal  application.  The  teaching  of  subject  matter 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  include  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  available,  and  the  truth  of  which  in  the  light  of  new  dis- 
coveries is  subject  to  constant  revision,  is  not  so  much  an  end  in 
itself  as  it  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

We  seem  to  be  driven  straight  to  the  conclusion  therefore  that 
if  well-rounded  personal  development  in  the  student  is  one  of  our 
chief  goals,  we  should  be  intimately  and  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  individual  student.  It  is  now  universally  the  custom  to  pay  lip 
service  to  the  fact  of  individual  differences.  Yet  how  many  faculty 
members  have  ever  thought  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
growing  literature  bearing  on  the  physical  and  psychological  devel- 
opment of  young  people?  In  these  days  of  mass  education,  many 
college  teachers  only  rarely  come  into  sufficiently  close  contact  with 
individual  students  as  to  affect  or  influence  their  philosophy  of  life. 
As  a  sop  to  our  shortcomings  in  this  regard  we  have  resorted  to  the 
appointment  of  personnel  officers  and  instituted  other  devices  in- 
tended to  give  attention  to  individual  student  needs.  These  all 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  and  wise,  but  unless  the  faculty  also 
maintains  what  may  be  called  the  personnel  point  of  view  and 
acquaints  itself  thoroughly  with  the  characteristics  of  college  stu- 
dents as  a  group  and  as  individuals,  we  cannot  hope  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  them. 

Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
University  Professors  made  a  study  of  college  teaching.  Quite 
properly  the  committee  rejected  stereotyped  general  methods  courses 
in  college  teaching  as  useless,  but  the  committee  did  lay  great  em- 
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phasis  upon  the  need  for  members  of  the  faculty  to  study  the  total 
problem  of  college  education,  upon  the  preparation  of  graduate  stu- 
dents for  college  teaching  as  well  as  for  research,  upon  continuous 
attention  by  departments  to  the  improvement  of  college  teaching, 
upon  the  need  for  close  contact  between  teacher  and  student,  and 
upon  the  use  to  which  adequate  student  records  and  measurement 
may  be  put.  The  report  of  the  Association  was  an  excellent  one. 
It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  to  every  teacher  in  college.  My 
belief  is  that  it  is  now  relatively  unknown  and  unheeded. 

Such  a  conception  of  faculty  competence  is  very  much  broader 
than  that  which  is  represented  by  acquaintance  with  and  ability  to 
transmit  to  others  a  body  of  subject  matter.  It  regards  subject  mat- 
ter largely  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end.  Its  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  develop  in  individuals  quantities  of  information  but  quali- 
ties of  character.  It  is  a  heavy  responsibility  but  as  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  "When  the  masters  really  perform 
their  duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  students  ever  neglect  theirs." 

I  wish  now  more  particularly  to  comment  on  the  function  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  College  in  preparing  students  to  participate  in 
modern  democratic  life.  In  the  long  run  there  should  be  no  conflict 
between  the  utmost  development  of  his  social  relationships.  Each 
depends  on  the  other.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  throughout  our 
history  we  have  put  personal  development  so  far  ahead  of  all  other 
considerations  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  college  graduates  go 
out  into  society  not  sensitized  to  their  social  responsibilities  and 
therefore  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  social  advancement. 

As  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day  this  condition  of  affairs 
leads  to  unintelligent  social  action,  to  waste  of  public  funds,  to  wide 
gulfs  between  employer  and  employees,  and  to  general  neglect  of 
social  duties.  We  may  not  know  the  full  measure  of  the  penalty  as 
yet,  but  there  are  those  in  the  world  who  believe  that  no  democracy 
can  command  sufficient  civic  virtue  in  its  citizens  to  maintain  itself 
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for  long.  Unfortunately  there  are  numerous  examples  in  the  world 
today  of  this  dire  prophecy. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  preparation  for  social  living  in  a 
democracy  should  become  a  matter  of  serious  public  concern  and 
that  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  should  attempt  to  take  a  dynamic 
part  in  it.  In  this  connection  may  I  point  out  the  value  of  personal 
experience  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  learning  process.  In  the  field 
of  vocational  education  today  no  one  attempts  to  learn  a  trade  by 
studying  about  a  technical  process.  He  actually  engages  in  it  until 
he  has  mastered  the  technique.  The  prospective  doctor  goes  to 
work  with  actual  cases  as  early  as  possible.  In  other  words  in  this 
realm  the  theory  of  learning  to  do  by  doing  is  thoroughly  accepted. 

I  leave  it  to  you  as  to  whether  we  are  not  a  long  way  from  this 
conception  in  preparing  for  participation  in  social  life.  We  may 
indeed  be  far  behind  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  way  of  training  for  participation  in  their  respective  forms 
of  social  living.  At  any  rate  as  I  stood  on  the  sidewalks  of  Rome 
and  Berlin  three  years  ago  watching  thousands  of  young  men  with 
shoulders  erect  and  eyes  forward  go  marching  by,  I  realized  that 
here  was  a  form  of  citizenship  training  not  consisting  of  a  meaning- 
less classroom  exercise,  but  of  actual  participation  in  a  social  activity 
suited  to  their  particular  forms  of  government. 

Marching  is  a  form  of  participation  in  social  life  quite  befitting 
a  dictatorship.  Ever  since  I  witnessed  those  exhibitions  abroad  I 
have  been  wondering  what  is  the  counterpart  of  marching  as  a  form 
of  preparation  for  social  life  in  a  democracy.  What  can  we  substi- 
tute for  it  that  includes  actual  participation  by  young  people  in  the 
processes  of  social  living?  As  usual  there  is  no  single  answer,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  colleges  have  far  more  opportunity  to  meet 
this  responsibility  than  they  have  so  far  taken  advantage  of.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  innumerable  so-called  student  activities  which 
in  many  institutions  have  gradually  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the 
students  and  hence  no  longer  serve  as  laboratories  in  which  young 
people  may  learn  the  lessons  of  social  living  by  actual  experience. 
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These  laboratories  of  social  living  should  be  reconstituted  and  en- 
couraged to  function  vigorously. 

In  the  next  place  students  of  the  social  sciences  are  largely 
denied  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  governmental  activities 
while  they  are  in  college  or  even  to  study  about  them  at  first  hand. 
May  I  illustrate  from  my  personal  experience?  At  the  University 
of  Akron,  Sociology  had  always  been  a  matter  of  textbooks  and 
classroom  lectures  and  recitations.  A  change  in  teaching  personnel 
occurred  whereby  the  professor  of  sociology  spent  part  of  his  time 
at  the  University  and  the  other  part  in  making  special  studies  for 
the  various  social  agencies  in  the  Better  Akron  Federation.  In  a 
very  short  time,  I  noticed  that  the  students  of  sociology  were  writing 
their  term  reports  not  merely  out  of  the  books  in  the  library  but 
from  extended  personal  observation  of  social  conditions  in  the  city. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  through  this  process  the  interest  of  students 
in  the  social  welfare  of  the  city  was  increased  tremendously. 

There  is  another  device  which  is  now  open  to  the  use  of  all  the 
colleges  in  the  country.  I  refer  to  the  arrangements  for  student  aid 
under  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  easy  thing  to  do 
under  this  plan  is  to  put  a  student  to  work  at  some  routine  job  on 
the  college  campus.  There  is  some  educational  value  in  this  type 
of  assignment  but  not  much.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  work  out  a 
method  of  placing  students  in  various  types  of  public  agencies  where 
in  addition  to  the  educative  value  of  a  work  experience  they  may 
become  familiar  with  the  public  services  performed  by  these  agencies. 


Knox  College  Centenary 

REDEDICATION  OF  OLD  MAIN 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  June  the  Fifteenth 
Nineteen  Hundred  Thirty-Seven 


Old  Main 

Old  Main's  bell  rings  in  a  new  century  as  today's  academic  procession 
starts  along  the  Way  to  Knox  to  celebrate  with  fitting  dignity  the  restora- 
tion of  the  College's  central  building  and  to  rededicate  it  to  the  wider 
service  of  Knox  College's  Second  Hundred  Years. 

Built  in  1857,  and  first  publicly  used  for  the  fifth  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate,  October  7,  1858,  Old  Main  is  Knox  College's  oldest  building. 
It  is  the  link  which  binds  the  Knox  of  1937  with  the  Knox  of  the  Founders. 

Restored  in  1937,  under  the  tireless  leadership  of  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney 
Post  (Janet  Greig,  '94),  Knox  alumna,  former  Dean  of  Women,  trustee, 
and  Centenary  Chairman,  Old  Main  is  also  Knox  College's  newest  build- 
ing :  modern,  efficient,  useful,  and  beautiful. 

Official  recognition  of  the  place  of  Old  Main  in  American  history  as 
the  only  existing  landmatk  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,  came  with  the 
United  States  government's  designation  of  this  building  as  a  National 
Historic  Site  in  June,  1936.  No  official  word  can  ever  truly  express  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  hearts  of  all  living  Knox  men  and  women. 
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Order  of  Ceremonies 


Three  O'Clock 


Ringing  of  the  Old  Main  Bell 


Old  Main, 
North  Entrance 


Processional The  Knox  College  Band 

Opening  of  the  Old  Main  Door 

Musical  Prelude 

Tribute  to  Old  Main Carl  Sandburg,  Lincoln  biographer  and  poet 

Musical  Interlude 

Address... The  Honorable  Henry  Horner,  Governor  of  Illinois 

Address. The  Honorable  John  Gilbert  Winant 

Former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 

Ceremony  of  Rededication John  Huston  Finley 

Editor  of  The  New  York  Times 

Mrs.   Philip  Sidney  Post,   Chairman  of  the 

Old  Main  Restoration 

Carter  Davidson,  President  of  Knox  College 

Recessional — Hail  Knox  All  Glorious Knox  College  Band 

Organist:    Bertram  S.  Webber 
Organ  by  Courtesy  of  the  Hammond  Organ  Company 
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Speakers  at  the  Five  Great  Commemorative  Celebrations 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  at  Old  Main 

October  7,  1896 

Chauncey  M.  Depew United  States  Senator 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln Son  of  President  Lincoln 

October  7,  1899 
William  McKinley President  of  the  United  States 

October  7,  1908 

William  Howard  Taft President  of  the  United  States 

Robert  Douglas Grandson  of  Senator  Douglas 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  LL.D... United  States  Senator 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson Vice-President  of  the  United  States 

October  7,  1928 

William  E.  Barton,  D.D Lincoln  scholar  and  collector 

Carl  Sandburg,  Litt.D Lincoln  biographer  and  poet 

Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Ph.D.,  LL.D... Lincoln  scholar  and  collector 
Emanuel  Hertz,  LL.D Lincoln  scholar  and  collector 

June  15,  1937 

Henry  Horner,  LL.D Governor  of  Illinois 

John  Gilbert  Winant,  LL.D Former  governor  of  New  Hampshire 

Carl  Sandburg,  Litt.D Prairie  poet  and  Lincoln  biographer 

Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post Trustee  of  Knox  College, 

Chairman  of  the  Old  Main  Restoration 

John  Huston  Finley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D Knox  trustee 

and  former  president,  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times 

Carter  Davidson,  Ph.D President  of  Knox  College 
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Four  Rooms 

in  the 

Restored  Old  Main 

Are  Dedicated 

To 

Knox  Memories  of 

Special  Significance 


Old  Main, 
The  Lincoln  Doorway 


The  Alumni  Room 

By  vote  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  June,  1936,  the  accumulated 
reserve  portion  of  the  Alumni  Fund  for  the  past  ten  years  was  given  to 
construct  the  Alumni  Room  unit,  the  northwest  corner  of  Old  Main's 
first  floor.  Here  alumni  returning  to  the  campus  will  find  a  welcome  and 
comfortable  meeting  place.  The  Alumni  Room  has  a  cheerful  fireplace, 
for  which  Old  Main's  original  bricks  have  been  used.  There  will  be  a 
kitchenette  in  the  tower,  an  opportunity  for  gracious  hospitality.  The 
furniture  which  will  be  placed  in  this  room  is  the  gift  of  Janet  Greig  Post, 
1894.  It  has  been  selected  by  Mrs.  Post  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Conger  and  will  be  appropriate  to  the  period  when  Old  Main  first  became 
the  center  of  Knox  College  life — the  period  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Common  Room 

For  the  Common  Room  on  the  second  floor,  Knox  College  has  to 
thank  two  devoted  and  good  friends:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lincoln 
Honnold.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  beautiful  sunny 
south  room  is  the  panelling.  It  is  made  entirely  of  the  great  pine  timbers 
which  were  part  of  Old  Main's  original  structure.  Their  days  of  holding 
up  the  building  finished,  they  have  found  a  new  mission  of  decorativeness 
in  the  room  which  is  planned  to  be  a  common  meeting  place  for  professors 
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and  students,  with  atmosphere  different  from  class  room  or  office.  The 
seasoned  white  pine  panelling  shows  nail  holes  in  many  places  and  has 
not  been  changed  in  color.  The  bricks  of  the  fireplace  are  Old  Main's 
original  hand-made  bricks. 

The  President's  Office 

Gifts  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Finley  provide  for  the  offices  which 
will  be  used  by  President  Carter  Davidson.  It  is  especially  fitting  that 
this  unit  should  be  thus  connected  with  one  of  Knox's  greatest  presidents, 
a  man  whose  influence  has  helped  and  strengthened  each  of  his  successors 
since  he  resigned  from  the  Knox  presidency  in  1899.  The  President's 
office  will  be  located  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  building,  the  position 
it  occupied  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Thomas  McClelland. 

The  Business  Office 

For  the  Business  Offices,  in  the  northeast  section,  funds  given  by 
Janet  Greig  Post,  1894,  are  being  used.  Mrs.  Post  makes  this  allocation 
of  her  gifts  to  the  Old  Main  Fund,  in  recognition  of  Kellogg  D.  Mc- 
Clelland, son  of  President  Thomas  McClelland,  and  Business  Manager  of 
the  College,  in  appreciation  of  his  long,  able,  unselfish,  devoted  and  many- 
sided  service  to  Knox  College — a  service  in  which  his  encouragement  and 
counsel  in  the  achievement  of  a  Restord  Old  Main  have  been  only  the 
most  recent  manifestation. 
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The  Way  to  Knox 

By  ]  antes  G.  Need  ham,  Knox  1891 

A  little  belfry  sits  above 

Half  hid  among  the  towers 
And  in  familiar  clanging  voice 

It  speaks  the  passing  hours. 
Sometimes  it  jars  the  stilly  night 

When  pranks  are  in  the  air, 
And  oft  it  tells  of  victories, 

And  oft  it  calls  to  prayer; 
But  ever  rings  from  tower  to  tower 

Its  call  to  use  the  passing  hour. 
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YOUTH  AND  PIONEERS:    AN  ODE 
Carl  Sandburg 

Old  and  tarnished  is  the  saying,  "Time  is  a  great  teacher." 

Many  here  today  feel  that  if  Old  Main  of  Knox  as  a  living 
structure  could  speak  for  itself  it  might  say:  "I  am  a  child  of  time. 
I  celebrate  the  dignity,  importance,  and  pathos  of  time. 

"Time  used  me  with  snow  and  rain,  wind  and  frost,  rust  and 
rot,  till  I  was  falling  away.  Unless  loving  and  thoughtful  hands 
had  come  to  help  me  I  would  have  prepared  to  vanish  and  become 
dust  in  the  wind,  a  shattered  form  and  a  forgotten  melody,  a  house 
melted  into  thin  shadows. 

"Here  to  my  doors  have  come  the  feet,  faces  and  voices  of 
the  young. 

"Here  from  my  windows  generations  of  the  young  gazed  out 
on  the  world,  gazed  in  on  themselves,  some  asking  questions.  'How 
and  why  do  we  live?  and  while  we  live  what  is  worth  looking  at? 
what  is  worth  listening  to?  what  might  be  worth  dying  for?' 

"Shoes  have  worn  my  doorsills,  sleeves  smoothed  and  softened 
my  banisters,  cries  and  laughter  tumbled  along  my  hallways,  human 
associations  making  me  across  the  years  into  a  breathing  instru- 
ment." 

Yes,  Old  Main  could  tell  today  of  the  workings  of  time,  how 
time  keeps  secrets,  how  time  translates  practices  and  institutions  of 
one  age  into  programs  and  establishments  yet  to  be  tried  under 
hammers  and  tested  on  anvils,  how  time  is  a  destroyer  yet  a  grower 
and  a  healer  too,  how  there  is  no  answer  to  some  questions  unless 
in  the  ancient  saying,  "Time  will  tell." 

Those  Knox  pioneers  of  1837,  the  year  Abraham  Lincoln 
moved  from  the  village  of  New  Salem  to  begin  law  practice  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  how  could  either  they  or  young  Lincoln,  read 
the  fog,  the  mist,  the  faint  crosslights  of  the  future? 
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How  could  they  know  they  were  a  fated  bridge  generation? 

Who  could  tell  them  they  were  moving  from  a  society  of  far- 
mers and  land  culture  into  a  machine  age  where  the  claims  of  a  new 
system  of  industry,  transportation,  finance,  and  its  owners  and  con- 
trollers, would  bring  a  changed  national  picture? 

The  shewdest  foreteller  among  them,  in  the  somber  chaos  of 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  his  House  Divided  speech,  was  to  say, 
"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

In  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  then  were  pioneers 
restless  as  any  on  the  western  prairies,  beginning  to  perform  the 
impossible,  things  that  until  done  they  were  told  couldn't  be  done. 

Whether  you  pressed  inward  to  the  American  mind  or  out- 
ward on  the  flow  of  the  huge,  diverse  American  landscape,  you 
found  personal  ambition  and  greed  mixed  with  love  and  sacrifice, 
interwoven  with  the  tantalizing  and  indefinable  American  dream. 

Was  a  humanity  older  than  Shakespeare,  older  than  the  Bible, 
trying  to  arrange  a  new  human  scheme  for  the  Old  World  to  look 
at  and  be  glad  over? 

Many  said  so.    Many  said  just  that. 

It  had  wonder  and  mystery. 

Many  who  could  not  explain  it  at  all  were  ready  to  die  for  it. 

Time  during  this  inscrutable  drama  sent  fresh  generations  of 
young  men  and  women  into  the  doorways  of  Old  Main,  sent  its 
boy  students  out  into  the  agony  of  the  War  of  the  1860's,  saw  the 
plains  and  valleys  to  the  Pacific  filled  with  networks  of  human 
settlements  and  rails  and  wires,  saw  its  boy  students  step  forth  into 
the  first  great  World  War,  saw  the  machine  age  blend  into  the 
motor  and  power  age,  saw  a  national  and  world  economic  collapse 
bring  questions  in  weight  and  consequence  the  parallel  of  the  issues 
threshed  out  by  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  front  of  Old  Main  here 
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CARL  SANDBURG 

Rededication  of  Old  Main 

June  15,  1937 
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before  20,000  people  on  a  raw,  windy  October  day  seventy-five 
years  ago. 

Now  the  pilots  of  the  night  air  mail  look  down  on  lighted 
cities  struggling  with  systems  of  human  culture  perhaps  more  com- 
plex and  variable  than  any  the  earth  has  ever  seen. 

And  these  pilots  of  the  night  air  mail,  are  they  not  pioneers 
as  truly  as  the  pony  express  riders  of  the  old  days? 

Because  the  frontier  and  the  free  land  is  gone  are  we  to  lose 
the  word  "pioneer",  hard  as  the  wood  of  an  old  ox  yoke,  homely 
as  a  one-room  log  cabin,  fierce  as  famine,  flies  and  vermin,  tough 
and  stubborn  as  men  and  plows  breaking  unbroken  sod,  mystic  as 
rainbow  lights  on  horizons  not  yet  reached  by  man? 

Engineers  and  inventors  harnessing  invisible  brute  forces  to  do 
the  heavy  and  backbreaking  work  formerly  done  by  man — are  they 
not  pioneers? 

Shall  we  say  across  the  next  hundred  years  will  be  more 
pioneers  making  headway  favoring  human  solidarity  as  against 
war  and  strife  among  nations  and  men,  making  headway  on  the 
conditions  to  exist  between  ownership,  management  and  labor,  win- 
ning changes  toward  better  terms  on  which  human  beings  shall  live? 

Yes,  there  will  be  generations  taking  hold  as  though  loneliness 
and  the  genius  of  struggle  have  always  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  true 
pioneers,  as  though  the  restless  and  venturing  human  spirit  shall 
perform  again  tomorrow  with  exploits  today  declared  visionary  and 
impossible. 

What  the  young  people  want  and  dream  across  the  next 
hundred  years  will  shape  history  more  than  any  other  motivation 
to  be  named. 

Youth  now  living  and  youth  as  yet  unborn  hold  the  seeds  and 
secrets  of  the  folds  to  be  unfolded  in  the  shapes  to  come. 

None  shall  look  back  on  this  hour  and  say  we  did  not  have 
hope  and  faith  in  them. 
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The  mystery  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  nation  and  na- 
tion, shall  take  on  new  phases. 

Dreamers  of  deep  sacred  dreams,  finders  and  welders,  sons  and 
daughters  of  burning  quests,  shall  come. 

In  plain  work  done  with  honesty,  in  actions  of  courage  and 
endurance  lighted  with  inner  humility,  lighted  sometimes  with  a 
fine  balance  of  motives  as  between  freedom  and  discipline,  they 
shall  clothe  human  dignity  with  new  and  wider  meanings. 

Old  Main  as  a  living  instrument  today  might  be  saying: 

"One  thing  I  know  deep  out  of  my  time:  youth  when  lighted 
and  alive  and  given  a  sporting  chance  is  strong  for  struggle  and 
not  afraid  of  any  toils  or  punishments  or  dangers  or  deaths. 

"What  shall  be  the  course  of  society  and  civilization  across  the 
next  hundred  years? 

"For  the  answers  read  if  you  can  the  strange  and  baffling  eyes 
of  youth. 

"Yes,  for  the  answers,  read,  if  you  can,  the  strange  and  baffling 
eyes  of  youth." 

Mr.  Finley: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Honorable  Henry  Horner,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

ADDRESS 
Governor  Henry  Horner 

Distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  all  Illinois  joins  with  you  in 
the  Centenary  of  Knox  College  and  the  City  of  Galesburg. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  westward  surge  of  the  American 
people  was  at  full  tide.  In  an  unending  torrent,  settlers'  wagons 
crowded  the  roads,  log  cabins  rose  where  no  human  habitation  had 
ever  stood  before;  villages  and  towns  sprang  into  existence  with 
almost  magical  rapidity.  Across  the  Mississippi,  ever  westward, 
flowed  the  human  stream — an  irresistible  flood  which  was  not  to 
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abate  until  the  forest  and  prairies  and  plains  from  the  Alleghenies 
to  the  Pacific  were  transformed  into  cultivated  farms  and  dotted 
with  happy  homes  and  villages  and  great  cities. 

Part  and  parcel  of  that  process  was  the  founding  of  Galesburg. 
In  that  fact  lies  one  of  the  large  values  of  this  Centennial  observance. 
Galesburg  is  American  history  in  miniature.  As  settlers  platted 
Galesburg,  so  they  platted  towns  throughout  the  Middle  West  and 
beyond;  and  the  problems,  the  early  hardships,  the  triumphs  of  this 
community,  were  typical  of  similar  communities  in  much  of  the 
nation  at  one  time  or  another.  And  because  here  we  see  the  process 
in  sharp  focus,  worked  out  in  the  lives  of  individuals  rather  than 
anonymous  masses,  it  becomes  clear,  understandable  and  a  part  of 
one's  intimate  knowledge  in  a  way  that  rarely  happens  when  gen- 
eralities alone  are  our  source  of  information. 

Moreover,  what  is  true  of  Galesburg,  the  city,  is  true  also  of 
institutions — and  events — within  it.  Read  American  history  and 
you  will  find  that  as  new  communities  took  shape,  the  means  of 
education,  so  essential  in  a  democracy,  were  soon  provided.  Thus 
our  schools  and  our  system  of  higher  education  were  established. 
Here  again,  with  the  establishment  of  Knox  College,  we  see  the 
process  in  detail — and  we  understand  it  better,  far  better,  than 
would  be  the  case  without  a  familiar  living  example. 

And  so  with  the  railroads.  We  know  that  as  the  new  States 
became  populous  the  settlers  demanded  transportation  facilities. 
They  saw  with  the  clarity  of  self-interest  that  without  means  of 
sending  out  their  farm  produce  and  bringing  in  their  other  necessi- 
ties, no  bright  future  existed  for  them.  So  railroads  were  built  until 
a  network  of  steel  rails  covered  the  entire  country — and  life  was 
modified  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  pioneers.  And  here,  too, 
we  see  the  process  exemplified,  for  in  Galesburg  was  organized  the 
Central  Military  Tract  Railroad,  forerunner  of  the  Burlington. 

It  may  be  that  what  I  have  said  might  be  applied  more  or  less 
literally  to  almost  every  city,  for  the  history  of  many  cities  offers 
small-scale  illustrations  of  national  movements.    Yet  Galesburg,  in 
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one  respect  at  least,  stands  apart.  At  least,  in  its  past  it  was  more 
than  a  location  in  which  general  phases  of  national  movements 
worked  to  their  own  conclusions — it  was  the  scene,  in  its  own  right, 
of  a  major  nation-wide  influencing  event. 

You  have  designated  this  day  of  your  celebration  as  "Old 
Main  Day".  Old  Main  had  another  great  day  some  79  years  ago. 
Let  me  recall  briefly  that  vitally  important  October  day  in  the  year 
of  1858. 

As  Illinois'  great  poet,  Carl  Sandburg,  has  already  pointed 
out,  Galesburg  is  crowded  on  that  day.  All  morning  thousands  of 
people  have  been  pouring  into  the  town — in  special  trains,  in  carri- 
ages and  wagons,  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  Bands  play,  military 
companies  parade,  and  the  town  has  a  holiday  appearance  and 
spirit,  undampened  by  the  chill,  threatening  weather. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  special  train  of  eleven  cars 
comes  in  from  Monmouth.  A  crowd  gathers  at  one  of  the  coaches, 
and  cheers  ring  out  as  a  short,  thick-set  man  with  a  noble  head  and 
heavy  wavy  black  hair  alights.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Little 
Giant,  one  of  the  principals  in  the  great  event  of  the  day  has  arrived. 
Three  military  companies  head  a  procession,  and  in  a  barouche, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  Douglas  rides  to  the  old  Bancroft  House. 
There,  welcoming  addresses  are  made  and  Democratic  Lombard 
students  present  a  silken  banner.  Then  the  Little  Giant  is  escorted 
to  the  Bonney  House,  where  crowds  gather  to  shake  his  hand  and 
speak  words  of  encouragement  —  fitting  tribute  to  the  most  colorful 
and  courageous  statesman  of  the  day. 

Douglas  was  then  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  country  who 
could  match  his  effectiveness  with  any  of  the  great  political  figures 
of  the  Nation.  Few  men  had  displayed  a  more  conspicuous  activity 
in  our  State  and  in  the  Nation  than  Douglas.  He  had  come  into 
Illinois  when  he  was  20;  became  a  State's  Attorney  at  21;  elected 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature  at  23;  at  24,  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
in  the  State;  at  26,  Secretary  of  State;  and  at  28,  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois;  at  30,  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
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gress,  to  which  he  was  reelected  twice;  at  34  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  and  on  that  eventful  day  of  1858,  he  had  already 
served  two  terms,  and  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  a  third  term. 
Oh,  young  America,  never  fear  your  youth.  If  you  need  courage, 
look  to  the  youth  of  Douglas,  who  rose  to  greatness  in  a  short  life. 
He  was  a  formidable  match  for  his  colleagues  in  the  National  Sen- 
ate— Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Corwin,  Benton,  and  men  of  that 
stature. 

Noon  approaches,  and  the  Lincolnites  march  east  on  the  Knox- 
ville  road.  Soon  they  meet  the  escort  of  the  tall  lawyer  of  Sanga- 
mon County, — who  was  to  prove  himself  the  "noblest  man  who 
ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time" — and  swell  the  procession  which 
swings  into  Galesburg,  where  more  speeches  of  welcome  are  deliv- 
ered and  other  banners  are  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Galesburg 
and  the  Republican  students  of  Lombard  College.  Lincoln,  the 
other  principal,  is  now  on  the  ground. 

At  2  o'clock,  both  men  in  four-horse  carriages  drive  abreast, 
arrive  at  Old  Main  and  take  their  places  on  the  stand  erected  at 
the  east  end  on  the  very  spot  where  we  stand  today,  trying  to  do 
just  honor  to  Old  Main,  even  as  those  giants  of  '58  honored  this 
colleges  campus  in  their  day.  But  let  us  continue  mentally  to  so- 
journ for  a  few  more  moments  in  the  rich  coloring  of  that  earlier 
day.  Flags  and  streamers  snap  in  the  breeze,  among  them  one 
which  bears  the  proud  inscription,  "Knox  College  for  Lincoln". 
James  Knox,  chairman  of  the  day,  calls  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
the  deep  voice  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  brings  20,000  auditors  to 
rapt  attention. 

You  know  what  was  then  happening.  More  than  two  months 
earlier  Abraham  Lincoln,  bearing  the  banner  of  his  newly-formed 
party,  had  challenged  Douglas  to  a  series  of  joint  debates.  The 
prize  was  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  But  infinitely  more 
than  that  was  at  stake.  Douglas  had  wagered  his  whole  political 
life  on  one  policy  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  slavery — a  policy 
of  permitting  the  settlers  in  the  territories  to  determine  whether  the 
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states  to  be  formed  from  those  territories  should  come  into  the 
Union  as  free  states  or  slave  states.  Lincoln  held,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  federal  government  should  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories. 
To  Douglas  the  right  of  self-government — the  right  of  men  even  to 
choose  unwisely  if  they  desired — was  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
the  American  citizen;  to  Lincoln  the  evil  of  slavery  was  such  that 
its  spread  must  be  prevented  at  any  cost. 

Thus  the  issue  dwarfed  the  prize.  Here  on  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois these  two  great  political  antagonists — personal  friends,  but 
political  opponents — developed  conflicting  theories  of  national  pol- 
icy. Should  slavery  be  permitted  in  new  states  if  their  citizens 
wanted  it?  Or  should  its  extension  be  prohibited  as  one  quarantines 
against  a  contagious  disease,  hoping  that  if  its  spread  is  stopped, 
the  disease  itself  will  ultimately  die  out?  Not  only  in  Illinois,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  compel- 
ling men  to  consider  these  questions  and  come  to  decisions  of  their 
own  regarding  them. 

With  the  outcome  you  are  familiar.  Although  the  popular 
vote  favored  Lincoln  by  a  narrow  margin,  Douglas  won  reelection 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  Douglas'  was  a  magnificent  political 
triumph.  Not  only  did  he  have  to  contend  with  the  ablest  debater 
his  opponents  could  possibly  have  pitted  against  him,  not  only  did 
he  have  to  battle  a  party  flushed  with  the  hope  of  victory — but  he 
had  also  to  fight  the  national  administration  of  his  own  party. 
Patronage,  money,  influence — all  the  power  of  party  organization — 
were  thrown  against  him  with  a  vindictiveness  rarely  equalled  in 
American  history.  Yet,  he  never  faltered,  and  by  sheer  strength 
and  courage  and  personal  dominance  he  held  his  followers  together. 
Not  without  justification  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  called  a  giant. 
If  ever  bravery  and  effort  deserve  their  reward,  he  earned  the 
election  he  won  in  1858. 

But  though  Douglas  won,  Lincoln  did  not  lose.  Here  at 
Galesburg,  standing  before  Old  Main,  just  erected  the  year  before, 
in  closing  his  argument,  he  stated  the  true  purpose  of  the  debates 
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when  he  said:  "The  Judge's  view  has  been  expressed.  I  .  .  .  have 
expressed  mine  .  .  .  Our  views  are  before  the  public.  I  am  willing 
and  anxious  that  they  should  consider  them  fully  .  .  .  consider  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  wise  in  the  people  of  this  Union,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory,  to  consider  whether  it  will  add  to  the 
disturbance  that  is  existing  amongst  us — whether  it  will  add  to  the 
one  only  danger  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  or  our  own  liberties.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
they  shall  decide,  and  rightly  decide,  that  question  before  entering 
upon  that  policy." 

The  people  did  decide.  Douglas  won  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
but  two  years  later  the  voters  of  the  nation  cast  their  ballots  for 
the  policy  of  Lincoln.  This  result  sprang  directly  from  the  debates 
of  1858,  for  that  series  of  forensic  duels,  heard  by  tens  of  thousands 
and  read  by  millions,  was  one  of  the  greatest  single  educational 
forces  in  the  entire  slavery  controversy.  And  none  of  that  series  of 
seven  debates  was  more  important  than  the  fifth,  held  in  the  be- 
nignant shadow  of  "Old  Main". 

By  reason  of  that,  Lincoln  sprang  from  comparative  national 
obscurity  to  national  prominence.  Without  the  fame  he  acquired 
here  in  1858  and  the  other  debates,  he  never  could  have  been  nom- 
inated two  years  later,  and  one  with  less  skilled  hands  than  his,  and 
a  mind  less  incisive,  and  a  heart  less  magnanimous,  might  have 
guided  the  nation  in  its  greatest  crisis — and  perhaps  have  failed. 

Not  quite  seventy-nine  years  have  passed  since  the  stirring 
event  of  which  I  have  spoken  centered  about  Old  Main.  From  one 
point  of  view  that  is  only  yesterday.  Twenty-five  centuries  ago  the 
Greeks  built  the  Parthenon;  the  Colosseum,  only  partly  destroyed 
today,  was  constructed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Nine  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings 
was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  seven  centuries  have  gone 
by  since  the  pious  citizens  of  Chartres  raised  the  beautiful  cathedral 
which  has  made  the  name  of  that  French  city  world-famous.    Even 
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in  this  country  we  look  with  pride  on  structures  which  antedate  the 
Revolution:  the  Old  North  Church  and  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston, 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  others  well  known  to  us. 

In  Illinois,  and  the  Middle  West  in  general,  many  of  our  old 
buildings  have  been  sacrificed  to  material  progress.  The  log  cabin 
gave  way  to  frame  and  brick,  and  frame  and  brick  to  steel  and  con- 
crete— and  all  too  often  the  latest  stands  on  the  site  of  the  first.  A 
public  building  which  has  stood  for  nearly  a  century  is  so  rare  as  to 
be  worth  preserving  for  its  own  sake,  and  when  the  building  happens 
also  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  crucial  episodes  in  American  his- 
tory its  preservation  becomes,  as  the  preservation  of  Old  Main,  an 
imperative  duty. 

Old  Main,  rebuilt,  holds  precious  memories.  We  have  done 
well  to  preserve  it. 

Here  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  attended  schools  in  all  less  than 
a  year  during  his  entire  life,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  in  the  summer  of  1860 — here  was  the  first  recognition  given 
to  him  by  any  college.  Here  Dr.  John  Huston  Finley,  a  true 
product  of  Illinois,  a  student  of  Knox  of  half  a  century  ago,  mag- 
nificently served  as  President  more  than  four  decades  ago.  In  this 
building  another  of  your  distinguished  guests  on  this  occasion,  Dr. 
Albert  Britt,  Illinois  born,  a  student  of  Knox  of  forty  years  ago, 
served  you  brilliantly  as  President  of  this  college  for  a  decade. 
That  lovely  lady  who  occupies  the  throne  that  no  one  can  occupy 
like  her,  Mrs.  Post,  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  in  her  love- 
liness and  youth,  still  presides  over  us  by  her  heart.  I  sometimes 
wonder,  wicked  critter  that  I  am,  with  angels  on  earth  what  can  one 
expect?    What  can  one  look  forward  to  in  heaven  itself? 

Here  the  affairs  of  this  college  have  been  administered  for  a 
century  by  splendid  presidents  and  faculty  and  boards  of  trustees, 
who  have  sent  forth  sons  and  daughters  of  Knox  to  enrich  the  life 
of  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  Here  your  new  president,  Dr.  Carter 
Davidson,  takes  up  his  duties  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  Knox's 
glorious  past  and  amidst  the  enthusiastic  God  Speeds  of  the  devo- 
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tees  and  well-wishers  of  Old  Siwash — and  I  just  honor  myself  when 
I  ask  to  be  accounted  one  of  them.  Here  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  designated  Old  Main  a  national  historic  site  and  gen- 
erously aided  in  its  preservation. 

Yes,  here  stands  beloved  Old  Main,  like  some  partriarchal 
monarch  of  the  forest  with  its  vigorous  roots  riveted  in  soil,  and  its 
broad  limbs  spread  in  bold  outline  against  the  sky.  And  in  genera- 
tions yet  to  come,  as  in  ages  past,  the  sunlight  of  honor  and  renown 
will  delight  to  linger  and  play  amid  its  venerable  branches,  while 
around  its  trunk  will  the  ivy  of  filial  affection,  that  has  so  long 
clasped  it,  still  cling,  and  mantle  it  with  greenness  and  verdure. 

In  rededicating  Old  Main  we  can  do  no  better  when  the 
dedicatory  time  comes  than  express  the  hope  that  for  its  next  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  one  now  closing,  it  will  be  the  heart  of  a  flourishing 
college — that  it  will  continue  to  echo  the  carefree  laughter  of  youth, 
that  it  will  see  the  selfless  devotion  of  generations  of  wise  teachers 
and  that  it  will  keep  ever  fresh  the  memory  and  example  of  that 
noblest  of  Americans — the  tall,  gaunt,  homely  lawyer  of  Springfield 
— and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  great  citadels  of  learning 
in  Illinois. 

Yes,  my  friends,  all  Illinois  enthusiastically  joins  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Centenary  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg. 

Mr.  Finley: 

The  Honorable  John  Gilbert  Winant,  three  times  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

ADDRESS 
John  Gilbert  Winant 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  dedicate  a  building  in  honor 
of  those  who  brought  to  the  frontier  prairie  lands  of  long  ago  the 
lifting  light  of  learning. 

Only  a  decade  before,  a  Virginia  gentleman  had  scratched 
across  a  sheet  of  paper  the  inscription  that  he  requested  be  used  to 
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mark  his  grave.  "Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Religious  Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." Forgotten  were  the  brass  hats,  the  ribbons  to  pin  on  his 
coat,  the  honors  of  a  great  diplomat,  unmentioned  the  governorship 
of  Virginia,  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  Vice-Presidency, 
the  Presidency,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  If  a 
grateful  people  was  to  enshrine  his  memory  it  was  to  be  because  of 
what  he  had  contributed  to  political  liberty,  to  religious  tolerance, 
and  to  education. 

The  acknowledgment,  the  interpretation,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  his  hope  found  their  being  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  greatest  son  of  Illinois,  on  his  way  from  Springfield  to 
Washington  in  1861,  speaking  in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia, stated  quite  simply  that  "I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically, 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  *  *  *  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was 
that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  would  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance."  And  it  was  at  Springfield  that  he  had  said,  "I  think 
the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all  men, 
but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  *  *  * 
They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did 
consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  in  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
they  said,  and  this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  ob- 
vious untruth  that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality,  nor 
yet  that  they  were  about,  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  *  *  * 
They  meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so  that  the  enforcement  of 
it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  should  permit. 

"They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society  which 
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should  be  familiar  to  all  and  revered  by  all — constantly  looked  to, 
constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained, 
constantly  approximated;  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of 
life  to  all  people  *  *  *  everywhere." 

It  was  here  at  Knox  College  close  on  to  fourscore  years  ago 
during  the  fifth  series  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  joint  debates  that 
there  were  brought  into  the  drama  of  a  single  public  occasion  the 
great  essentials  of  the  democratic  processes  of  government.  The 
place  was  an  institution  of  learning,  the  debates  educational  in  value, 
requiring  the  right  of  free  speech;  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  a  free  press  carried  the  argument  beyond  the  College  campus. 
The  discussion  had  to  do  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  jury,  the  proper  relationship  of  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  branches  of  government. 

Douglas  had  charged  that  Lincoln  had  defied  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  his  statement  on  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  asked  bluntly  (and  I  quote  from  Douglas'  speech 
delivered  here  that  day)  "Why  this  attempt,  then,  to  bring  the  Su- 
preme Court  into  disrepute  among  the  people?"  He  further  charged 
that  Lincoln  "is  going  to  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  every  town  meeting,  in  the  hope  that  he  can  excite 
a  prejudice  against  the  Court  *  *  *  ." 

Lincoln  opposed  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  because  it  would 
have  permitted  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  free  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

And  here  also  was  repeated  the  statement  that  Lincoln  made 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  which  many  felt  cost  him  the 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  "A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other." 
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Again  the  challenge  has  come  to  us.  The  intervening  years 
have  carried  most  of  us  from  a  dominantly  rural  people  into  a 
nation  of  urban  dwellers  breaking  from  agricultural  pursuits  and 
dependent  upon  industry  for  a  livelihood.  The  impacts  of  rapid 
transportation  and  communication  have  affected  the  stabilization  of 
agriculture  and  industry  throughout  the  world.  Free  schools  and 
the  rule  of  the  majority  are  part  of  our  democratic  process.  The 
main  business  of  man  is  still  the  production  and  the  distribution  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  machine  and  large  unit  organization 
have  impersonalized  human  relationships  in  business.  Success  re- 
quires both  respect  for  management  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  worker.  If  we  would  hand  on  a  goodly  heritage,  posterity 
requires  that  we  be  thinking  of  the  next  generation  while  we  build 
up  the  depressed  areas  of  our  population.  Along  the  way  of  prog- 
ress new  problems  have  arisen,  new  solutions  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  and  the  common  welfare.  Tolerance  and  under- 
standing are  sometimes  wanting.  Perhaps  you  who  are  younger, 
remembering  the  words  of  him  whom  we  would  honor  today,  may 
in  your  generation  "so  touch  the  better  angels  of  our  nature"  that 
a  selfless  patriotism  may  guide  and  guard  us  in  the  years  ahead. 
Yours  is  a  great  opportunity — what  is  wanted  is  a  goodly  life. 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  A  government 
with  one  third  of  its  people  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  housed  cannot 
permanently  continue.  We  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  we 
do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided  on  this  basis.  We  believe  that 
the  opportunity  of  health  and  decency  is  within  the  rights  of  every 
family  in  the  land. 

Economic  bondage  has  no  place  in  this  country.  Those  who 
worshipped  near-success  with  no  vision  of  a  more  generous  future 
for  all  people,  whether  in  Lincoln's  time,  or  in  our  own  day,  forgot 
the  great  promise  of  American  life  that  living,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  have  been  the  concern  of  government  from  our 
beginnings. 

Simplicity,  kindly  humor,  tolerance,  and  fine  scholarship  are 
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the  rare  and  charming  qualities  we  like  to  associate  with  the  great 
schools  of  learning.  I  never  think  of  Knox  College  that  I  do  not 
think  of  John  Finley.  As  you  have  honored  him  so  he  honors  you, 
whether  as  editor  of  a  great  newspaper  in  our  greatest  metropolis 
or  as  neighbor  and  friend  in  his  hillside  cottage  under  Mt.  Chocorua 
which  he  has  chosen  to  call  home.  Two  other  men  from  my  State 
come  to  mind  today — Daniel  Chester  French  and  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.  Each  wrote  in  modeler's  clay  the  story  of  Lincoln.  So 
long  as  memory  holds  and  stone  and  bronze  last  they  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  the  first  with  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  and  the  other  with  the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Statesman's 
Row  fronting  Westminster  Abbey  in  London.  It  was  while  stand- 
ing before  a  replica  of  this  standing  figure  that  Franklin  K.  Lane 
translated  into  words  the  beauty  and  strength  that  gave  line  and 
depth  to  the  work  of  a  great  artist. 

"I  never  pass  through  Chicago  without  visiting  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  by  Saint-Gaudens  and  standing  before  it  for  a  moment  un- 
covered. It  is  to  me  all  that  America  is,  physically  and  spiritually. 
I  look  at  those  long  arms  and  long  legs,  large  hands  and  feet,  and 
I  think  that  they  represent  the  physical  strength  of  this  country,  its 
power  and  its  youthful  awkwardness.  Then  I  look  up  at  the  head 
and  see  qualities  which  have  made  the  American — the  strong  chin, 
the  noble  brow,  those  sober  and  steadfast  eyes.  They  were  the  eyes 
of  one  who  saw  with  sympathy  and  interpreted  with  common  sense. 
They  were  the  eyes  of  earnest  idealism  limited  and  checked  by  the 
possible  and  the  practicable.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a  truly  humble 
spirit,  whose  ambition  was  not  a  love  for  power  but  a  desire  to  be 
supremely  useful.  They  were  eyes  of  compassion  and  mercy  and 
a  deep  understanding.  They  saw  far  more  than  they  looked  at. 
They  believed  in  far  more  than  they  saw.  They  loved  men  not  for 
what  they  were  but  for  what  they  might  become.  They  were  patient 
eyes,  eyes  that  could  wait  and  wait  and  live  on  in  the  faith  that  right 
would  win.  They  were  eyes  which  challenged  the  nobler  things  in 
men  and  brought  out  the  hidden  largeness.    They  were  humorous 
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eyes  that  saw  things  in  their  true  proportions  and  in  their  real 
relationships.  They  looked  through  cant  and  pretense  and  the 
great  and  little  vanities  of  great  and  little  men.  They  were  the 
eyes  of  an  unflinching  courage  and  an  unfaltering  faith  rising  out 
of  a  sincere  dependence  upon  the  Master  of  the  Universe.  To 
believe  in  Lincoln  is  to  learn  to  look  through  Lincoln's  eyes." 

May  those  who  love  this  College  and  cherish  its  great  tradi- 
tions continue  to  teach  men  to  look  through  Lincoln's  eyes. 

ADDRESS 
John  Huston  Finley 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  John  Huston  Finley,  of  the  class  of  '87. 
On  the  standing  desk  in  my  office  I  keep  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  Lincoln's  hand.    In  it  the  verb  "dedi- 
cate" in  one  or  another  voice,  mood  or  tense,  appears  six  times: 
"Dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
"Whether  a  nation  so  dedicated  can  survive." 
"We  have  met  on  a  great  battlefield;  we  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  it." 

"In  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate  this  ground." 
"It  is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here." 
"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us." 

The  ground  on  which  this  college  stands  was  a  battlefield — a 
battlefield  of  ideas  that  here  had  higher  debate  than  in  all  the 
centuries  since  Plato,  arguing  against  slavery,  contended  that  earthly 
things  wete  "shadows  of  ideas  laid  up  in  God's  house"  and  that 
the  idea  of  freedom  would  become  an  actuality.  Here  is  a  house 
where  such  ideas  have  "truer  existence  than  whatever  else."  This 
acre  has  been  designated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  site  of 
National  historic  interest  because  of  what  was  said  here.  So  has  it 
been  "dedicated."  But  out  of  our  love  for  this  house  and  the  mem- 
ories which  we  keep  of  the  experiences  that  center  here  (our  friend- 
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ships,  our  hopes,  our  faith,  our  triumphs  and  our  failures)  we  re- 
dedicate  it  to  the  youth  of  the  new  centuries. 

An  old  Greek  poet,  Antipater  of  Sidon  of  the  first  century 
B.  G,  out  of  his  admiration  for  the  temple  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  wrote  eight  lines  about  it  which  the  two  thousand  years  since 
have  not  forgotten,  though  the  temple  itself  is  no  longer  standing; 
in  translation  by  A.  J.  Butler,  a  fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 
(and  father  of  Harold  Butler  with  whom  our  guest,  Governor 
Winant,  was  associated  on  the  International  Labor  Board)  they 
run: 

The  chariot-ridden  walls  of  Babylon, 

Mausolus'  shrine,  the  Z_eus  of  Pelops'  Isle, 
The  Hanging  Gardens,  Statue  of  the  Sun, 

The  towering  Pyramids'  stupendous  pile, — 
These  have  I  seen;  hut  when  before  mine  eyes 
Arose  the  cloud-capped  fane  of  Artemis, 
All  were  bedimmed  and  vanished:  'neath  the  skies 
Never  the  sun  beheld  a  work  like  this. 

I  borrow  their  rhymes  to  speak  my  love  for  Old  Main  with 
her  one  little  cupola: 

The  desert  memories  of  Babylon, 

Ulysses'  ship  Poseidon  made  an  Isle, 
The  glorious,  matchless  Parthenon, 

The  towering  Pyramids'  stupendous  pile, — 
These  have  I  seen;  but  when  before  my  eyes 

Arise  the  elm- framed  walls  of  our  Old  Main, 
All  are  bedimmed  and  vanished; — 'neath  the  skies 

Never  the  sun  finds  elsewhere  such  a  fane. 

The  temple  of  Artemis  is  now  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 
The  gorgeous  tomb  of  Mausolus  is  remembered  only  by  the  word 
"mausoleum"  in  the  dictionaries.  But  the  walls  of  this  fane  of 
freedom  (which  treasure  the  vibrations  of  the  voices  of  the  Great 
Debaters  and  of  every  teacher  and  student  in  this  college  since  the 
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day  its  doors  were  opened)  have  been  restored  and  strengthened 
for  another  century — and  even  centuries. 

I  once  heard  long  ago  (before  the  coming  of  radio)  the 
famous  historian,  Justin  Winsor  of  Harvard,  say:  "If  we  but  had 
instruments  delicate  enough  to  receive  and  record  vibrations  that 
still  linger  in  the  air  about  us,  what  might  we  not  hear?  We  might", 
he  said,  "hear  the  footfalls  of  the  philosophers  in  the  Academe.  We 
might  hear  the  prayer  of  Columbus  out  upon  the  ocean.  We  might 
hear  the  plash  of  the  oars  of  the  French  voyageurs  upon  these  West- 
ern streams — for  they  are  all  kept  in  the  memories  of  the  air."  He 
might  have  added  that  we  could  be  hearing  the  very  accents  of  the 
speakers  in  this  historic  debate.  Here  they  will  linger,  caught  by 
the  aerials  of  these  walls. 

That  they  have  been  preserved  against  their  perishing  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  we  have  to  thank  above  all  others  the  daughter  of 
a  migrant  Scot  and  his  young  bonny  wife,  destinated — predes- 
tinated— to  settle  on  these  prairies  a  few  miles  from  this  site.  (I 
am  sorry  that  father  and  mother  cannot  be  here  today.)  Her  lov- 
ing, incessant  labors  through  years  have  saved  these  walls  for  cen- 
turies. And  now,  through  continuing  labors  led  by  her,  they  are  to 
be  made  glorious  within — adorned  for  teachers,  students,  and  alum- 
ni with  highest,  simplest  beauty.  We  rededicate  today  these  walls 
and  all  that  they  are  to  hold.  But  (again  in  the  words  of  Lincoln) 
in  doing  so  it  is  for  us,  the  living  sons  and  daughters  of  Knox  and 
of  the  city  which  gives  it  lovely  and  loving  environment,  to  rededi- 
cate ourselves  to  that  for  which  Old  Main  stands  in  service  and 
symbolism: — the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  Its  renaissance  is  a  significant  prophecy  for  the 
New  Century  of  Knox. 

Dedication  is  something  more  than  the  mere  speaking  of  words, 
something  besides  diction  to  which  it  is  related.  It  is  a  consecration 
of  one's  self;  it  is  a  giving  to  a  divine  being,  to  a  sacred  cause,  to 
the  chief  end  of  man.    But  we  must  bring  it  as  a  perfect  gift.    And 
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every  Knox  man  and  woman  should  have  a  part  in  making  it  such 
a  gift,  without  which  it  cannot  be  made  perfect. 

A  hundred  years  hence  we  shall  all  have  left  this  earth.  Few 
of  us  will  be  even  remembered.  But  this  College  partakes  in  its 
nature  of  immortality,  and  we  may  ally  ourselves  with  that  immor- 
tality through  the  high  tuition  of  young  men  and  women  for 
generations  and  centuries  to  come. 

It  is  such  a  grateful  hope  that  we  have  in  our  hearts  today  as 
our  Old  Main  is  given  back  to  us  (better  even  than  when  it  was 
new)  by  Janet  Greig  Post  of  1894. 

PRESENTATION  OF  RESTORED  OLD  MAIN 
Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post 

Mr.  Finley,  my  own  College  President;  Dr.  Davidson;  Dr.  McCon- 
dughy;  Dr.  Britt;  Governor  Winant;  Governor  Horner;  Carl  Sand- 
burg; honored  guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen: 

In  the  name  of  that  great  Power  which  has  brought  us  to  this 
day  triumphant,  but  with  humble  hearts;  in  the  name  of  the  coura- 
geous Pioneer  Founders  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg;  in  the 
name  of  the  great  teachers  of  Knox  College,  the  mark  of  whose  in- 
fluence we  shall  forever  bear;  in  the  name  of  the  vast  host  of  alumni 
and  friends  of  this  college  whom  we  have  loved  and  who  have 
passed  from  this  earth  but  whose  voices  are  held  in  the  air,  and 
mingle  with  ours  on  this  day  of  Old  Main's  Rededication;  in  the 
name  of  all  living  teachers,  trustees,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Knox 
College;  in  the  name  of  all  those  whose  gifts  have  been  translated 
into  the  beauty  and  permanency  of  this  beloved  building,  this  heart 
of  Knox  College,  this  precious  house  of  our  memories,  this  historic 
site  designated  by  our  Government  as  worthy  of  recognition  because 
on  an  October  day  nearly  eighty  years  ago  the  voice  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Americans  echoed  from  this  old  East  Wall;  but  above  all,  in 
the  name  of  the  youth  of  our  land,  the  present  students  and  the  hun- 
dreds who  are  yet  to  know  Knox  College — and  at  this  time  I  wish 
to  speak  with  appreciation  of  the  Faculty  and  College  staff  without 
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whose  devoted  labor  the  Centenary  program  could  not  have  been 
accomplished — and  of  the  architects  whose  sympathetic  understand- 
ing has  preserved  our  tradition;  I  want  also  to  acknowledge  publicly 
the  fidelity  of  the  contractors  and  to  remember  all  those  who  have 
done  the  humbler  tasks — every  workman  whose  hands  have  labored 
unfailingly  in  the  work  of  restoration;  there  has  been  the  greatest 
friendliness  and  cooperation  given  to  the  college  by  the  citizens  of 
Galesburg,  and  by  the  Burlington  Railway,  which  we  shall  remem- 
ber— and  there  is  another  group  whom  we  do  not  forget — those 
who  year  in  and  year  out  take  care  of  this  building  and  prepare  it 
for  its  daily  use:  *       |?J 

In  the  dear  name  of  all  these  groups  it  is  my  privilege  as 
general  Centenary  Chairman  and  as  one  who  loves  Knox  College, 
to  commit  into  your  hands,  Carter  Davidson,  this  ancient  key  which 
for  nearly  a  century  has  unlocked  the  doors  of  Old  Main  to  eager 
boys  and  girls  (I  placed  in  your  keeping  as  we  entered  the  building 
the  new  little  golden  key — the  key  to  the  second  century).  To- 
morrow with  pomp  and  circumstance  you  will  be  inaugurated  as 
President  of  Knox  College,  and  upon  your  youthful  shoulders  we 
place  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  of  the  leadership  of  our 
youth.  As  trustees  of  Knox  College  we  have  chosen  you.  Here 
and  now  we  pledge  you  our  faith  and  our  allegiance.  We  are  the 
founders  of  the  Second  Century,  and  you  are  our  leader. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  RESTORED  OLD  MAIN 
Carter  Davidson 

Madam  Chairman: 

Thete  is  no  one  who  could  more  suitably  have  made  this  pre- 
sentation than  you,  who  have  brought  this  event  to  pass  almost 
single-handed. 

On  behalf  of  the  twenty  college  generations  of  students  who 
have  enshrined  this  hall  in  their  memories  as  a  place  of  high  aspira- 
tions and  noble  inspirations; 
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On  behalf  of  the  faculty  who  have  taught  here  and  will  hence- 
forth teach  under  ideal  circumstances; 

On  behalf  of  countless  generations  to  come  who  will  find  this 
the  heart  of  their  educational  experience;  and 

On  behalf  of  all  lovers  of  American  democracy  who  know  this 
as  a  holy  place  of  vision  by  our  greatest  national  leader: 

I  accept  this  renewed  building — a  new  Old  Main,  and  hereby 
rededicate  it  for  many  more  centuries  of  service  to  Knox  students, 
the  city  of  Galesburg,  and  the  nation. 

This  building  is  more  than  steel  and  concrete — it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  whole  college,  of  the  pioneer  spirit  in  American  education. 
To  this  pioneer  spirit  we  dedicate  ourselves,  that  the  torch  of  learn- 
ing may  burn  brightly  here,  and  shed  light  over  all  our  prairies. 
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Processional — March Knox  College  Band 
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Anthem— "The  Music  of  Life"— Noble  Cain 
Commencement  Address — President  Donald  J.  Cowling, 
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Hymn — "O  God  beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand" 
Ch/.rge  to  the  Candidate — Dr.  John  Huston  Finley, 

Editor  of  The  New  York  Times 
Induction  into  Office — Victor  Elting,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees  of  Knox  College 
Inaugural  Address — President  Carter  Davidson,  Knox  College 

Anthem — "Hail  to  Alma  Mater" John  Alden  Carpenter 

Words  and  Arrangement  by  Dr.  fames  MacConnell  Weddell 

Announcements 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Conferring  of  Degrees  on  Members  of  the  Class  of  1937 

Benediction 

Recessional Knox  College  Band 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Hettie  Linsley  Thompson,  A.B.  Knox  1877,  of  Galesburg. 
Presented  by  Mabel  Heren,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 

Mack  Evans,  A.B.  Knox  1920,  B.Mus.  Knox  Conservatory  1917;  A.M., 

of  Chicago. 
Presented  by  James  MacConnell  Weddell,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

William  James  Hamilton,  Ph.B.,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Presented  by  Ray  Starbuck  Miller,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Charles  Le  Roy  Lowman,  M.D.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Presented  by  Clarence  L.  Furrow,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Theodore  Paul  Wright,  B.S.  Lombard  1915,  of  New  York. 
Presented  by  Carl  Melvin  Hanson,  Professor  of  Education. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Corliss  Wilkes  Lay,  A.B.  Knox  1887,  B.D.,  of  Long  Beach,  California. 
Presented  by  Arthur  Walton,  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Leonard  Conger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  at 

Knox  College. 
Presented  by  James  Andrew  Campbell,  Professor  of  Economics. 

Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 
Presented  by  Alfred  Watts  Newcombe,  Professor  of  History. 

Floyd  Eugene  Thompson,  of  Chicago. 

Presented  by  Hermann  R.  Muelder,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
and  Government 

John  Gilbert  Winant,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ex-Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 

of  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Presented  by  Jesse  Howell  Atwood,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 

James  Lukens  McConaughy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President 
of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Presented  by  Proctor  Fenn  Sherwin,  Professor  of  English. 

Albert  Britt,  A.B.  Knox  1898,  Litt.D.,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
Presented  by  William  Theodore  Beauchamp,  Professor  of  English. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Elizabeth  Ann  Johnson Galesburg 

Richard  Vernon  Lindsey,  Jr Pekin 

Marion  Louise  Rose Galesburg 

James  Harvey  Young Galesburg 

Cum  Laude 

Mary  Louise  Achelpohl Galesburg 

David  Rudd  Arnold Galesburg 

Juanita  Dieterich LaGrange 

Jean  Vance  Fuhr Galesburg 

Helen  Frances  Griffith Galesburg 

David  Alexander  Grose Quincy 

Harriet  Cranston  Hebard Knoxville 

Catherine  Margaret  Holohan Galesburg 

Marion  Esther  Lund Galesburg 

Jane  Alice  Mathews Whitesboro,  New  York 

John  Francis  Pause Berwyn 

Lois  Irene  Retherford Galesburg 

John  Benjamin  Snapp Galesburg 

William  Joseph  Suchy Cicero 

Louise  Margaret  Whalen Chicago 

Rite 

Ruth  Jeannette  Annegers Galesburg 

George  Richard  Arnold Galesburg 

Marion  Yeoman  Baker Cicero 

Lois  Baldwin Chicago 

Thomas  Francis  Batell Berwyn 

Leroy  Everett  Becker Princeton 

Frances  Kathryn  Birkenbusch Pekin 

William  Haney  Bohan Galesburg 

Elizabeth  Boyer Chicago 

Gene  Burtle  Quincy 

Emma  Marie  Channel Galesburg 

Thomas  Robert  Clemmer Elmwood 

Avis  Rae  Cramer Downers  Grove 

Alice  May  Dewey Peoria 

Bruce  Starrett  Eldridge Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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John  Everett  Fellowes Chicago 

Richard  LaMotte  Fisher Harvard 

Harvey  Joseph  Friedl Cicero 

Sam  Thomas  Galovich Chicago 

William  Walker  Gardner. Galesburg 

Richard  Thomas  GofF Knoxville 

Marjorie  May  Gonigam Ottawa 

Egbert  Bloompot  Groen Pekin 

Howard  Adleman  Hampton Wyoming 

Hugh  Victor  Harris Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania 

Louise  Herlocker Galesburg 

Jeanette  Lucille  Higgins Galesburg 

Russell  Park  Jones Galesburg 

La  Verne  Urcell  Klemm Galesburg 

Carl  Leroy  Kline Downers  Grove 

Robert  Carl  Koeber Chicago 

Pauline  Needles  Krughoff Nashville 

Joseph  Charles  Kuncl Cicero 

Frances  Fay  Landes LaGrange 

Wilma  Jane  Lanning Galesburg 

Ruth  Eleanor  Lee Geneseo 

Dorothy  Reaugh  Liggett Camp  Point 

Merrill  Roswell  Lillie Avon 

Inez  Lavern  McGaan Altona 

Frances  Jeanette  McKinney El  Paso 

Helen  Bernice  McMaster Oneida 

Peggy  McNeill Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Virginia  House  Maxwell Galesburg 

Adeline  Minnie  Miller Geneseo 

George  Moessle Chicago 

Harriet  Harwood  Moses Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Ruth  Harriet  Nickless LaGrange 

Janet  Nirdlinger  ..Galesburg 

Cordelia  Louise  Norberg Princeton 

Stuart  Ransom  Paddock,  Jr Palatine 

Katherine  Louise  Parkins ...Galesburg 

Marc  James  Parsons Galesburg 

Lucy  Frances  Peterson Galesburg 

Margaret  Maida  Peterson Galesburg 
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Lucille  Elizabeth  Quinn Whitesboro,  New  York 

Henry  Andrew  Rack Chicago 

Owen  Dale  Richmond Glasford 

John  Thomas  Russell Chillicothe 

Jeanne  Estelle  Scott Galesburg 

Martha  Corinne  Simonson Quincy 

Grace  Cecilia  Skelley Alexis 

John  Washburn  Smith Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Kathryn  Vaughn  Sterenberg . Galesburg 

James  Thompson  Stewart New  Windsor 

Chasta  Josephine  Swanson Galesburg 

Robert  Joseph  Terpening .Cameron 

Roberta  Voorhees  Tippett Peoria 

Claire  Merrineld  Walker Mendota 

Sidney  Ernestine  Warfel Joliet 

Kenneth  Frank  Weaver Sterling 

Edward  Graf  Weber Chicago 

James  Knox  Welch Cuba 

Marjorie  Anna  Wilkins Toulon 

Mary  Jane  Willis Galesburg 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Nettie  Allen,  Class  of  1900 Auburndale,  Florida 

Svea   Anderson Galesburg 

Eugene  Holmes  Bonham Galesburg 

Elizabeth  Jane  Gray Elmhurst 

Anne  Irene  Gustafson Galesburg 

Mary  Anna  McClure  Hearne ...Poplar  Bluffs,  Missouri 

Wilma  Permelia  Johnson ..Williamsfleld 

Dorothy  Lucille  Lundeen Galesburg 

John  Kenneth  Munson Galesburg 

Dorothy  Clarice  Nelson ..Galesburg 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Svea  Anderson Galesburg 

Winifred  Helen  Haner Knoxville 


CENTENARY  COMMENCEMENT  DINNER 
Lyman  Kay  Seymour  Hall 


' 
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GENERAL  HONORS 
Seniors,  1936-37 


(l)  Svea  Anderson 

(3)  David  Rudd  Arnold 
(l)  Eugene  Holmes  Bonham 
(l)  Elizabeth  Jane  Gray 

(l)  Helen  Frances  Griffith 
(l)  Anne  Irene  Gustafson 

(4)  Elizabeth  Ann  Johnson 
(l)  Wilma  Permelia  Johnson 
(4)  Richard  Vernon  Lindsey,  Jr. 


*(3)  Jane  Alice  Mathews 

(l)  John  Kenneth  Munson 

(l)  Dorothy  Clarice  Nelson 

(1)  Lois  Irenej  Retherford 
*(4)  Marion  Louise  Rose 

(2)  William  Joseph  Suchy 

(3)  Louise  Margaret  Whalen 

(4)  James  Harvey  Young 

*  Straight  "A"  record  for  the  year. 


The  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  times  General  Honors  have  been  awarded. 


DEPARTMENTAL  READING  HONORS 

Chemistry 

Lois  Baldwin 

Richard  Vernon  Lindsey,  Jr. 

Economics 

John  Benjamin  Snapp 

French 

Helen  Frances  Griffith 
Elizabeth  Ann  Johnson 
Jane  Alice  Mathews 
Marion  Louise  Rose 

German 

Helen  Frances  Griffith 
James  Knox  Welch 

History 

James  Harvey  Young 

Psychology 

David  Alexander  Grose 

Spanish 

Juanita  Dieterich 
Grace  Cecilia  Skelley 
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PRIZES 

Lawrence  Prize  in  Latin  Composition 
Minnie  Glenrose  Colver Galesburg 

Lawrence  Prizes  in  Latin  5  and  6 

First  Prizes:     James  Harold  Shullaw Wyoming 

Paul  Murphy  Pickrel Knoxville 

Second  Prize:  Zedna  May  Livingston Iberia,  Missouri 

Clark  Mills  Carr  Prize  in  Mathematics 
Charles  Alfred  Glaub Chicago 

Lorraine  Smith  Sophomore  Prize  in  French 
Dorothy  Josephine  Johnson Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Lorraine  Smith  Sophomore  Prize  in  English 
Paul  Murphy  Pickrel ..Knoxville 

Colton  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Debate 
William  Joseph  Suchy Cicero 

Janet  Greig  Post  Prizes  in  Poetry 

First  Prize:         Robert  Conrad  Siebert Springfield 

Second  Prizes :  Helen  Frances  Griffith Galesburg 

Margaret  Maida  Peterson Galesburg 

Kaiherine  Reed  Scholarship  Trophy 
Homer  Townsend  Hinchliff Galesburg 

May  Barr  Scholarship 
Martha  Dolores  Johnson St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Faculty  Scholarship 
Elizabeth  Marian  Post Oak  Park 

University  of  Illinois  Scholarship 
James  Harvey  Young Galesburg 

William  'Lincoln  Honnold  Fellowship 
Isabelle  Terriil Galesburg 
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HONORARY  COMMITTEES 
Mrs.  Philip  Sidney  Post:   General  Centenary  Chairman 

The  National  Honorary  Committee 


Paul  McClelland  Angle 
Margaret  Ayer  Barnes 
Mary  Margaret  Bartelme 
Samuel  Thomas  Bledsoe 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tilton  Bowen 
Ralph  Budd 
Hermon  Carey  Bumpus 
Otis  William  Caldwell 
Henry  Seidel  Canby 
Alexis  Carrel 
Charles  Richard  Crane 
Wilbur  Lucius  Cross 
John  Pearsons  Cushing 
Walter  Damrosch 
John  William  Davis 
Frederic  Adrian  Delano 
John  Dewey 
Richard  Theodore  Ely 
John  Erskine 
Bishop  William  Essex 
Hamlin  Garland 
Logan  Hay 
Edgar  Lee  Hewett 
Charles  Hodgdon 
Herbert  Hoover 
Henry  Horner 


John  Huston  Finley,  Chairman 

Harold  LeClaire  Ickes 

Will  Irwin 

Walter  Lippmann 

Frank  Orren  Lowden 

Nathan  William  MacChesney 

Lincoln  MacVeagh 

Christopher  Morley 

Herbert  Vincent  Neal 

Albert  Wentworth  Palmer 

Bliss  Perry 

General  John  Joseph  Pershing 

Ernest  Poole 

Carl  Sandburg 

Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour 

Albert  Shaw 

Bishop  George  Craig  Stewart 

John  Timothy  Stone 

Silas  Hardy  Strawn 

Ida  Minerva  Tarbell 

Henry  Waters  Taft 

Charles  Franklin  Thwing 

Louis  Untermeyer 

William  Allen  White 

John  Gilbert  Winant 

Conrad  L.  Wirth 

Owen  D.  Young 
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The  Alumni  Honorary  Committee 
Frances  Arnold  Woods,  Chairman 


Harriet  Chase  Maynard 
Sara  Irwin  McNiece 
Caroline  Hosford  Castle 
Kate  Thrall  Jenney 
James  J.  Parks 
Laura  Wright  Eddy 
William  H.  Shipman 
Eva  Ferris  Ray 
Hettie  Linsley  Thompson 
George  W.  Prince 
Mina  Weinberg  Aliensworth 
Harvey  A.  Craig 
Mary  Scott 
Annie  Bateman  Ewart 
John  Lauderdale  Kennedy 
Frank  Homer  Gaines 
Charles  Carlton  George 
Frank  H.  Burt 
Corliss  Wilkes  Lay 
Clarence  E.  Comstock 
Andrew  M.  Harvey 
William  Lincoln  Honnold 
Antoinette  Bancroft  Pierce 
Charles  Ferris  Gettemy 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
George  Anderson  Cooke 
Wilber  Leslie  Evans 
Frank  Taylor  Fulton 
Otto  A.  Harbach 
George  Luther  Naught 
Royal  B.  Cushing 
Albert  Britt 
Thomas  H.  Blodgett 
Ralph  Dodds  Stevenson 
Ernest  Tibbitts  Manning 


Rachel  Louise  Fitch 

Fred  Ewing 

Matthew  Willard  Lampe 

Arvid  P.  Zetterberg 

Ray  Logan  Junod 

Selden  Gale  Lowrie 

Orrin  Harold  Smith 

Claude  Holland  Gamble 

Joseph  Ralston  Hayden 

Reuben  Johan  Erickson 

M.  Max  Goodsill 

Vernon  McCullough  Welsh 

George  Marsh  Higgins 

Carl  K.  McKinley 

Elrey  Cloud  Wampler 

Sidney  Post  Simpson 

Julian  Mack 

Willard  B.  Dean 

Bertram  Whitcomb  Bennett 

Lysle  Edward  Pritchard 

Linneus  Lawrence 

Milton  Wright  Brown 

George  Washington  Gale  IV 

Robert  Lee  Sutherland 

Robert  B.  Kyle 

William  James  Kostka 

Wade  Edward  Arnold 

Russell  Harper  Andrews 

Julian  Thomas  Bentley 

John  Douglas  Schumacher 

Mary  McQueen  McEldowney 

Isabelle  Terrill 

Joe  Julius  Strasburger,  Jr. 

Roscoe  LeRoy  Pullen 

George  Donaldson 


This  committee  includes  a  representative  from  each 
Knox  College  Class  since  1868 
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DELEGATES  FROM  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES, 
AND  SOCIETIES 

DATE  OF 
FOUNDING 

Harvard  University Professor  Sidney  Post  Simpson 

Yale  University Mr.  Logan  Hay 

University  of  Pennsylvania Mr.  Howard  H.  Martin 

Princeton  University Professor  Herbert  McGeoch  Telford 

(Monmouth  College) 

Washington  and  Lee  University Mr.  Reuben  A.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Columbia  University The  Right  Reverend  William  L.  Essex 

Brown  University Professor  Thomas  Clark  Shedd 

(University  of  Illinois) 

Dartmouth  College Mr.  Albert  Blanchard  Kellogg 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society Mr.  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College Mr.  George  O.  P.  Hebel 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  Thomas  Hoffman  Hamilton  (Monmouth  College) 

University  of  Vermont Mr.  Andrew  Hall  Holt 

Bowdoin  College Professor  Alfred  W.  Newcombe 

(Knox  College) 

Union  College Mr.  James  E.  Gilmour 

Middlebury  College Mr.  S.  W.  Sanford 

Ohio  University Mr.  Julian  L.  Archer 

Andover  Newton  Theological  School 

Reverend  Paul  Eugene  Alden 

Miami  Universtiy Mr.  Paul  M.  Angle 

Hamilton  College Mr.  W.  Carrington  Macey 

Allegheny  College Reverend  Olin  Clarke  Jones 

Congregational  Education  Society... .Reverend  Harry  T.  Stock 

University  of  Michigan Dr.  Clarence  Bingham  Ripley 

Board  of  Education  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A Mr.  Edwin  B.  Lindsay 

Indiana  University Mr.  Robert  A.  Chandler 

Amherst  College Mr.  Frank  Morrill  Lay 

Hobart  College Reverend  Frederick  Charles  Price 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute Mr.  James  C.  Vosburgh 

Lindenwood  College Professor  Kathryn  Hankins 

Shurtleff  College President  Paul  L.  Thompson 
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1828  McKendree  College President  Clark  R.  Yost 

1829  Illinois  College President  Harold  C.  Jaquith 

1831         Wesleyan  University President  James  Lukens  McConaughy 

1833         Kalamazoo  College Professor  John  Wesley  Hornbeck 

1833        Oberlin  College Mr.  William  Frederick  Bonn 

Professor  Victor  Vaughn  Lytle 

1833        Stephens  College Mr.  J.  Scott  Hemry 

1835         Marietta  College Mrs.  Robert  Frye  Clark 

1835  Monticello  College Miss  Marjorie  Schoppe  Crouch 

1836  Alfred  University Mrs.  Charles  Joseph  Adamec 

1836  Union  Theological  Seminary Reverend  Niel  E.  Hansen 

1837  DePauw  University Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Harwood 

1837        Guilford  College Mr.  Baxter  K.  Richardson 

1837        University  of  Louisville Dr.  Harry  A.  Davidson 

1837        Marshall  College Professor  L.  B.  Murdoch 

1837        Mount  Holyoke  College Professor  Blanche  B.  Boyer 

1837  Muskingum  College.... Dean  J.  S.  Cleland  (Monmouth  College) 

1839         University  of  Missouri President  Frederick  A.  Middlebush 

1842        University  of  Notre  Dame Professor  Louis  F.  Buckley 

1845  Wittenberg  College ....Reverend  Allen  O.  Becker 

1846  Beloit  College President  Irving  Maurer 

1846        Carroll  College Mr.  Adelbert  F.  Bremicker 

Mr.  Elmer  Lampe 

1846        Grinnell  College President  John  Scholte  Nollen 

Mr.  Robert  Y.  Kerr 
1846        MacMurray  College  for  Women Professor  Mary  Anderson 

1846  Mount  Union  College Reverend  Charles  Raymond  Ross 

1847  State  University  of  Iowa Professor  M.  Willard  Lampe 

1847        College  of  the  City  of  New  York Mr.  John  Huston  Finley 

1847  Rockford  College Professor  Mildred  Freburg  Berry 

1848  University  of  Wisconsin Mrs.  Andrew  R.  Mailer 

1849  William  Jewell  College Dean  Allen  J.  Moon 

1850  Hiram  College President  Kenneth  Irving  Brown 

1850  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

President  Harry  Wright  McPherson 

1850  Ripon  College President  Silas  Evans 

1851  Milwaukee-Downer  College Professor  Ella  M.  Hanawalt 

1851        Northwestern  University Mr.  Theodore  Wesley  Koch 
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DATE  OF 
FOUNDING 

University  of  Dubuque President  Dale  D.  Welch 

Mills  College Mrs.  George  R.  McDonald 

Phi  Mu  Fraternity Mrs.  L.  W.  Keller 

Tufts  College ..Professor  Herbert  Vincent  Neal 

Westminster  College Dr.  James  Swaney  Cooper 

Cornell  College Professor  Roy  Andrews  Nelson 

Frances  Shimer  Junior  College Miss  Edna  Thoreen 

Roanoke  College Mr.  John  D.  Schumacher 

Washington  University Professor  Philo  Stevenson 

Berea  College Professor  Walter  G.  Muelder 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary President  Albert  W.  Palmer 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College Mr.  Mansell  F.  Grimes 

Monmouth  College President  James  H.  Grier 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

President  Raymond  W.  Fairchild 

University  of  the  South Mr.  Charles  Edward  Thomas 

Baker  University Mr.  Forrest  M.  Larmer 

Iowa  State  College Dr.  Walter  E.  Miller 

Augustana  College  and  Theological 

Seminary President  Conrad  Bergendoff 

Reverend  P.  Arthur  Johnson 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology Mr.  Paul  H.  Caskey 

North  Central  College President  Edward  Everett  Rail 

Vassar  College Mrs.  John  M.  Lowrie 

Kansas  State  College Mr.  Clarence  C.  Uhl 

University  of  Denver Mr.  Glen  A.  Bingham 

Cornell  University Dean  R.  Louise  Fitch 

University  of  Kentucky Dr.  Garnett  Milton  Frye 

Lehigh  University Mr.  David  Henshey  Lackey 

Lincoln  College President  William  D.  Copeland 

Ottawa  University Professor  Bernhard  P.  Heubner 

Washburn  College Mrs.  K.  D.  McClelland 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute Mr.  Theo  Brown 

Carleton  College President  Donald  J.  Cowling 

Hope  College Dr.  R.  H.  Fell 

College  of  Wooster Professor  Merle  E.  Chapin 

(Carthage  College) 
University  of  Illinois Professor  Harley  Jones  Van  Cleave 
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DATE  OF 
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1867        Massachusetts  State  College Professor  Majel  MacMasters 

(University  of  Illinois) 

1867        Simpson  College President  Earl  E.  Harper 

1867        Drew  University Reverend  Paul  Burt 

1867  Pi  Beta  Phi  Fraternity Mrs.  James  Webster 

1868  University  of  California Mr.  John  Huston  Finley 

1868        University  of  Minnesota Professor  Alice  Felt  Tyler 

1868  Wells  College Mrs.  H.  J.  Harman 

1869  Boston  University President  Harry  W.  McPherson 

(Illinois  Wesleyan  University) 
1869         University  of  Nebraska Professor  Harry  Kurz 

1869  Wilson  College Mrs.  George  Orris  Bechtel 

1870  Carthage  College President  Rudolph  G.  Schulz,  Jr. 

1870        University  of  Cincinnati Professor  Selden  Gale  Lowrie 

1870        Syracuse  University Mr.  Herbert  L.  Sahler 

1870  Wellesley  College Mrs.  Royal  S.  Van  de  Woestyne 

1871  Smith  College Mrs.  C.  H.  Woods 

1872  Doane  College Mr.  A.  H.  Beitel 

1873  Drury  College Professor  Luther  Emerson  Robinson 

(Monmouth  College) 

1874  Colorado  College President  Thurston  Davies 

1874        Parsons  College President  Clarence  W.  Greene 

1874        Purdue  University Mr.  Rollin  B.  Laughner,  Sr. 

1874        Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Professor  John  R.  Mayor 

1874  Saint  Olaf  College Reverend  Orlando  Ingvoldstad 

1875  Park  College Professor  Miriam  Wilson 

1876  Calvin  College Professor  John  de  Vries  (Knox  College) 

1876        Johns  Hopkins  University Mr.  Sidney  Nirdlinger 

1880  University  of  Southern  California Mrs.  Paul  Parsons 

1881  Coe  College President  Harry  M.  Gage 

Professor  C.  Ward  Macy 
1881         Drake  University President  D.  W.  Morehouse 

1881  Yankton  College Mr.  Simon  P.  Nelson 

1882  American  Association  of  University  Women.... Mrs.  James  Berry 

1882  University  of  South  Dakota Mr.  Oliver  O.  Young 

1883  Tarkio  College Professor  F.  M.  McClenahan 

(Monmouth  College) 
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1885         Goucher  College Miss  Bertha  R.  Mann 

1885         Macalester  College Reverend  Archibald  Cardie 

1885        Rollins  College Mr.  Alfred  J.  Rashid 

1885         Stanford  University Mr.  James  Albert  Gibb 

1887  Catholic  University  of  America Mr.  Richard  J.  Kavanagh 

1888  Missouri  Valley  College President  George  H.  Mack 

1889  Barnard  College The  Right  Reverend  William  L.  Essex 

1889        University  of  Idaho Mr.  William  R.  David,  Jr. 

1889  Morningside  College Mr.  Robert  R.  Vernon 

1890  George  Williams  College Mr.  Frank  H.  Burt 

1891  University  of  Chicago Professor  Algernon  Coleman 

1892  Armour  Institute  of  Technology Dean  Henry  Heald 

1892  University  of  New  Mexico Professor  Edgar  Lee  Hewett 

1893  Alpha  Xi  Delta  Fraternity Mrs.  Edna  Epperson-Brinkman 

1895         Lewis  Institute Miss  Grace  F.  Hinchliff 

1895  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 

President  Robert  G.  Buzzard 

1895  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 

President  Karl  L.  Adams 

1896  Bradley  Polytechnic 

Institute Professor   Clarence   Elmer   Comstock 

Dean  Charles  Truman  Wyckoff 

1897  DePaul  University Dean  Howard  E.  Egan 

1899        Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 

President  W.  P.  Morgan 
1901        James  Millikin  University President  John  C.  Hessler 

1914  Association  of  American  Colleges 

President  James  Lukens  McConaughy 

1915  American  Association  of  University  Professors 

Professor  Clyde  LeClare  Grose  (Northwestern  University) 

1917        American  Council  on  Education President  George  F.  Zook 

1919        Institute  of  International  Education... .Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch 

(Northwestern  University) 

1925  Claremont  Colleges Professor  George  William  Hunter 

1926  Scripps  College President  Ernest  J.  Jaqua 
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INVOCATION 
Albert  W.  Palmer 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  before  Whom  the  centuries 
come  and  go,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  record  of  a  hundred  years  of 
Christian  living  and  striving  after  the  ideal  in  this  place,  and  we 
invoke  Thy  continued  blessing  and  guidance  upon  this  community 
in  the  century  which  lies  ahead.  We  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  in 
gratitude  for  this  college  and  all  that  it  has  represented  of  light  and 
learning  and  fellowship  in  the  great  ideals  of  life.  Continue  Thy 
blessing  upon  it.  Especially  grant,  we  pray  Thee,  to  this  graduat- 
ing class  which  goes  out  into  a  troubled  world,  high  courage  to 
seek  the  truth  and  to  join  hearts  and  hands  in  building  a  better 
civilization  of  brotherly  men.  Upon  him  who  is  this  day  inaugu- 
rated as  the  president  of  this  college  we  would  invoke  Thy  blessing 
and  Thy  guidance.  Give  unto  him  patience  and  courage,  the  longer 
look  and  the  deeper  insight  which  belong  to  men  who  work  not 
only  in  the  shallow  present  but  against  the  rich  background  of  the 
past  and  for  the  great  hopes  of  the  future.  So  may  he  have  grace 
and  wisdom  to  lead  out  bravely  here  toward  the  Kingdom  of  Thy 
light  and  of  Thy  truth.  All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

[President  Cowling's  eloquent  Commencement  Address 
on  the  liberal  arts  ideal  was  impromptu  and  unrecorded.} 

WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  DAVIDSON 
John  Huston  Finley 

When  I  assisted  at  the  inaugurations  of  President  McConaughy 
and  President  Britt  (whose  faces  and  forms  are  happily  distinguish- 
able and  distinguished  here  today)  I  said  that  I  was  one  of  the  three 
oldest  college  presidents  (or  would  have  been  had  I  continued  in 
that  office  instead  of  descending  to  the  Fourth  Estate).  Since  then 
one  of  the  three  has  died  and  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  who 
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was  then  with  us,  is  not  able  to  be  here  today.  So  I  am  asked,  as 
a  past-past-participial  college  president,  to  say  in  the  present  tense 
a  welcoming  word  on  behalf  of  the  college  and  university  presidents 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Indeed,  I  have  appeared  so  often 
at  such  ceremonies  that  a  graduate  of  Lake  Forest  once  asked  me 
if  I  was  the  son  of  the  man  who  spoke  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Moore. 

But  I  now  give  notice  that  President  Davidson  is  the  last  presi- 
dent and  last  successor  that  I  shall  welcome — which  does  not  mean 
that  I  have  a  thought  of  going  soon  but  that  I  hope  he  will  remain 
long.  (Incidentally,  I  have  had  so  many  successors  in  my  several 
offices  that  I  have  modified  the  old  adage  about  success  so  that  it 
now  reads  "Nothing  succeeds  like  successors.") 

Dr.  Bateman  used  every  year  to  tell  us  in  his  chapel  talk  on 
Lincoln  that  his  own  hand  was  the  last  that  Lincoln  pressed  when 
he  was  leaving  Springfield  for  Washington  and  that  he  hurried 
back  to  his  home  or  office  and  wrote  down  Lincoln's  brief  farewell 
words,  which  differed  in  only  a  few  words  from  the  newspaper 
report.  But  Dr.  Bateman  insisted  that  his  own  transcript  was  cor- 
rect, for  the  words  (as  he  said)  were  engraved  upon  his  heart.  It 
was  the  hand  of  Dr.  Bateman  that  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder  when 
I  became  president. 

So  is  the  academic,  Lincolnian,  apostolic  succession  established 
by  Dr.  Bateman's  "little  friend,  the  big  schoolmaster  of  Illinois," 
and  enriched  and  glorified  by  President  McClelland,  President 
McConaughy  and  President  Britt,  being  continued  today.  That 
charge  of  God  and  man  you  now  have  the  high  privilege  to  keep. 

Disparaging  intimations  were  made  in  the  brilliant  pageant 
last  night  concerning  the  migrants  who  had  come  to  Illinois  by  way 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  But  we  were  also  reminded  that  it  was 
the  way  by  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  come.  And  we  are  grate- 
ful that  Kentucky  has  now  given  you,  Dr.  Davidson,  to  Illinois 
and  Galesburg  and  Knox.    (I  am  personally  proud  to  remind  you 
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parenthetically  that  except  for  one  whose  name  I  bear,  John  Finley, 
the  pioneer  adventurer  who  showed  Boone  the  way  into  Kentucky, 
there  might  never  have  been  a  Kentucky.)  We  now  have  added 
reason  for  gratitude  to  Kentucky  in  the  gift  of  this  new  migrant — 
and  a  migrant  is  a  destinated  vagrant  who  knows  where  he  is  going 
and  knows  why  he  is  going  where  he  is  going. 

Among  the  American  descendants  of  King  David  the  First  of 
Scotland  were  Patrick  Henry,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Charles  Eliot  and  Pierpont  Morgan.  May  you  (who  must  also 
be  a  descendant  of  the  royal  yet  democratic  Scottish  American  line) 
find  yourself  possessed  of  a  combination  of  the  qualities  which  are 
suggested  by  these  illustrious  names. 

When  I  left  Knox  College  as  president  I  asked  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  give  me  three  books.  The  first  was  the  chapel  Bible, 
which  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  second  was  a  copy  of  Parkman's 
"Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World."  The  third  was  a  copy 
of  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  on  the  back  fly-leaf  of  which  was 
written  in  the  hand  of  Eugene  Field:  "Began  to  read  'Faerie 
Queene'  on  October  9,  1869,  and  finished  October  13,  1869."  The 
Bible,  repaired,  I  restored  to  the  college  after  many  years.  The 
Parkman  book  became  the  cornerstone  of  Edward  Caldwell's  muni- 
ficent library  gift  to  Knox.  The  third,  which  I  gave  to  my  dear 
friend  George  A.  Lawrence,  has  been  today  returned  to  my  hands 
by  his  brilliant  daughter  Rebecca  Lawrence  Lowrie.  I  can  give  you 
no  better  "charge"  than  is  offered  by  the  legend  under  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  precious  volume,  which  shows  an  old  pilgrim  at  the 
roadside  giving  this  parting  word  to  the  young  knight  who  is  just 
setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land: 

Right  well,  Sir  Knight,  ye  have  advised  bin 
(Quoth  then  that  aged  man) ;  the  way  to  win 
Is  wisely  to  advise. 

Qui  monet  arnat.    May  you  in  your  loving  this  college  find 
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here  the  supreme  opportunity  wisely  to  advise  those  who  look  to 

you  for  leadership. 

*     *     *     * 

In  the  absence  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mr.  Victor  Elting,  who  has  been  called  to  New  York  after  his 
three  days  in  attendance  here,  it  falls  to  me  as  senior  member  of 
the  board  present,  to  welcome  you,  Dr.  Carter  Davidson,  into  the 
office  of  president  of  Knox  College  to  which  you  have  been  duly 
elected.  High  is  your  calling.  May  you  have  joy  as  successor  and 
heir  of  the  first  century  of  Knox  and  predecessor  and  pioneer  of  the 
second  in  leading  on. 

I  have  the  privilege  and  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the 
symbols  of  your  office:  the  charter  of  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  those 
who  founded  this  college  and  the  great  seal  of  the  college  to  be  used 
in  implementing  its  acts.  Long  may  you  live  and  serve  this  our 
beloved  alma  mater. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
Carter  Davidson 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  college 
faculty,  delegates  from  other  colleges  and  educational  bodies, 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1937,  alumni,  and  other  guests 
and  friends  of  Knox: 

I  enter  upon  the  presidency  of  this  institution  with  a  deep  sense 
of  happiness  and  responsibility — happiness  in  the  fine  history  and 
tradition  which  I  find  here,  the  product  of  a  hundred  years  of  high 
living  and  noble  thinking,  recorded  for  us  and  posterity  in  the 
distinguished  volume,  They  Broke  the  Prairie,  by  our  own  equally 
distinguished  alumnus,  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 

I  am  also  happy  to  find  a  body  of  some  ten  thousand  living 
alumni,  remarkably  loyal  to  their  alma  mater,  helping  her  gener- 
ously with  gifts  of  their  time  and  means,  and  bringing  glory  to  her 
name  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  accomplishments  in  every  field.  I 
have  read  through  the  recently  issued  Centenary  Alumni  Directory, 
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and  find  myself  astonished  at  the  prominence  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  come  from  this  small  college  on  the  Illinois  prairie,  but 
my  personal  acquaintance  with  them  has  served  merely  to  increase 
my  admiration. 

I  find  cause  for  happiness  in  the  useful  present  of  Knox,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  sincerely  devoted  board  of  trustees,  with  a  group 
of  eager  students  instructed  by  a  learned  faculty  in  buildings  either 
new  or  renewed. 

Most  pleasure  of  all  comes  from  the  vision  of  an  even  more 
illustrious  future,  in  which  Knox  and  the  city  of  Galesburg  will 
co-operate  in  maintaining  the  perfect  academic  community,  and  in 
which  the  college  is  adequately  undergirded  by  the  financial  support 
and  interest  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 

But  Heaven  has  decreed  that  every  joy  brings  with  it  a  respon- 
sibility. Upon  us  is  placed  the  task  of  guiding  this  ship  of  educa- 
tion, and  an  even  greater  responsibility,  shared  by  all  of  us,  is  set 
upon  the  college  of  America  to  work  out  an  education  which  will 
fit  our  young  men  and  women  for  the  most  effective  living  in  a  new 
world.  No  group  is  more  conscious  of  its  present  shortcomings 
than  the  modern  teachers;  it  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  them 
that  students  trained  in  the  methods  of  yesterday  are  living  useful 
lives  today,  and  they  feel  skeptical  about  the  value  of  today's  think- 
ing in  preparing  us  for  tomorrow. 

I  am  no  believer  in  the  inevitable  progress  such  as  was  described 
by  Herbert  Spencer  or  Hegel  almost  a  century  ago.  Spencer  felt 
that  the  discoveries  of  Darwin  and  the  truth  of  evolution  made 
higher  and  higher  stages  of  living  scientifically  necessary,  and  Hegel 
pictured  the  universe  as  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  perfect  plan. 
But,  in  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  much  to  disprove  those  theories. 
The  magnificent  advance  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  has  enabled  ar- 
mies to  bomb  helpless  civilians  from  the  safety  of  the  skies.  The 
invention  of  the  radio  has  led  to  exploitation  for  purposes  of  insidi- 
ous propaganda.  The  humanitarian  movement  has  helped  to  pre- 
serve criminal  types.    Some  of  us  are  almost  inclined  to  agree  with 
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Saint  Augustine  as  a  philosopher  of  history  in  saying  that  in  the 
city  of  this  world  every  apparent  good  is  offset  by  a  neutralizing 
evil. 

But,  although  we  cannot  be  naive  enough  to  accept  progress 
as  automatic,  let  us  not  be  driven  to  the  abject  despair  advocated 
by  Bertrand  Russell  or  Oswald  Spengler.  Russell  achieves  a  stoic 
calm  by  hoping  for  nothing;  Spengler's  pessimism  is  that  of  the 
scientist  amused  by  the  sufferings  of  the  animal  which  he  vivisects. 
There  is  too  much  about  us  to  refute  them,  also — this  amplifier 
into  which  I  speak  represents  a  mechanical  advance  that  will  not  be 
lost,  the  serum  which  medical  science  produces  for  each  disease  will 
preserve  the  life  of  many  servants  of  mankind,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  transportation  facilities  will  force  the  nations  of  the  world 
eventually  into  international  co-operation. 

The  saying  of  Jesus,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free"  might  well  be  the  basis  for  our  own  theory  of 
progress.  Progress  can  come  and  will  do  so,  but  only  as  we  strive 
to  bring  it  about,  and  as  we  apply  our  knowledge  to  increase  rather 
than  hamper  the  freedom  of  the  individual  spirit. 

What  type  of  education  can  do  this  for  the  students  of  today 
and  tomorrow?  Obviously  it  cannot  be  merely  a  training  in  mem- 
ory or  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the  present.  It  must 
be  education  for  taste,  for  discrimination.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  distinguished  people  are  usually  those  who  can  make 
distinctions. 

Taste  is  both  a  physical  and  a  mental  reaction  to  stimuli. 
Upon  our  tongues  are  minute  taste  buds  which  react  directly  to 
foods  and  other  fluids.  Although  the  process  may  seem  automatic, 
it  is  really  subject  to  great  refinement,  so  that  a  skilled  tea-taster 
can  identify  a  hundred  different  flavors,  and  a  great  chef  can  add 
just  the  right  elements  to  produce  the  perfect  sauce.  This  tasting 
is  usually  performed  slowly,  carefully,  without  gulping. 

In  the  same  manner  that  physical  taste  can  be  made  keener, 
more  delicate,  and  more  precise,  so  can  mental  discrimination.  May 
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I  show  what  I  mean  concretely  in  certain  major  fields  of  life  activity 
and  college  study? 

Rapidly  assuming  first  place  in  emphasis  upon  many  campuses 
is  the  study  of  human  relations,  or  the  art  of  experience.  The 
study  of  history,  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  psy- 
chology has  often  been  pursued  in  the  past  as  if  they  were  truly 
what  Carlyle  described  as  "the  dismal  sciences."  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the  events,  personalities,  and 
motives  of  the  past  are  clearly  differentiated,  and  compared  with 
those  of  our  own  day  so  that  the  student  can  perceive  the  currents 
in  present  society,  the  impelling  forces  behind  them,  and  the  types 
of  personality  most  likely  to  help  or  harm.  For  instance,  the  French 
Revolution  can  be  studied  in  history  as  it  compares  with  the  Russian 
Revolution  or  Spanish  civil  war,  and  from  that  analysis  may  come 
the  ability  to  perceive  the  seed  of  revolt  and  to  learn  how  to  prevent 
its  flourishing  into  chaos.  The  economist  can  lead  students  through 
the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  such  a  way  that  he  may 
create  a  true  arbitrator  for  future  labor  difficulties.  Sociology  can 
make  the  family  more  than  a  historic  institution,  can  make  it  a  vital 
ideal  in  the  lives  of  future  parents.  Political  scientists  can  lead  us 
out  of  the  turmoil  of  politics  into  the  calm  vision  of  statesmanship. 
Psychology  can  serve  not  only  to  explain  the  quirks  of  others,  but 
also  to  strengthen  our  own  hold  on  ourselves. 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  created  in  large  part  by  the  natural 
sciences,  by  the  second  great  human  art,  the  art  of  experiment.  It 
is  essential  that  we  understand  the  laws  of  this  world,  and  do  not 
go  about  pushing  buttons  blindly,  expecting  science  to  shed  light 
upon  our  darkness  automatically.  Chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
geology,  and  astronomy  have  at  times  been  taught  as  if  they  were 
professions  or  skilled  trades,  but  in  the  college  they  should  become 
methods  of  catching  nature  unaware  in  traps  of  human  manufacture 
and  extracting  her  secrets.  They  can  be  learned  as  examples  of  the 
experimental  method,  the  understanding  of  which  can  assist  us  in 
all  branches  of  living.    It  is  obvious  how  dependent  medicine  and 
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engineering  are  upon  scientific  method,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of 
business,  teaching,  and  law,  wherein  every  problem  can  be  ap- 
proached scientifically.  In  our  personal  lives,  also,  the  knowledge 
that  difficulties  fall  before  the  attack  of  hypothesis,  experiment,  and 
application  should  make  our  personalities  expand  in  self-confidence. 

A  great  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  many  otherwise  valuable  citizens 
is  their  utter  inability  to  marshal  their  ideas  in  order  and  express 
them  effectively.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  college  to  train  its  students 
in  the  third  great  art — self-expression.  Foreign  languages,  English 
composition,  speech,  and  even  music,  dramatics,  and  fine  arts  have 
been  mistaught  so  that  they  seem  a  mere  routine  of  technical  rules 
to  be  memorized  and  applied  automatically.  They  should  be  made 
channels  for  the  most  delicate,  accurate,  and  forceful  transfer  of 
ideas,  experiences,  and  emotions  to  others.  A  great  novelist  like 
Gustave  Flaubert  seeks  for  years  for  the  perfect  word  to  carry  his 
implications;  a  Romantic  composer  such  as  Tschaikowsky  differs 
from  the  Classical  Mozart  in  one  famous  phrase  only  to  the  extent 
of  substituting  a  G  sharp  for  a  natural,  but  therein  lies  all  the  differ- 
ence between  Classic  and  Romantic  expression.  Life  must  not  be 
hampered  by  inhibitions  of  expression;  the  education  for  tomorrow 
will  provide  the  outlet. 

Whether  or  not  laws  regulating  working  hours  and  child  labor 
are  enacted,  mankind  seems  destined  to  find  more  and  more  time 
for  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  leisure.  It  will  be  easy  enough  for 
him  to  fall  into  habits  of  gambling,  excessive  drinking,  and  other 
lower  forms  of  indulgence  if  his  education  has  not  shown  him  a 
better  way  in  which  to  spend  his  time.  That  is  the  function  of 
such  studies  as  literature,  the  interpretation  of  music  and  art  appre- 
ciation. I  know  that  they  can  be  taught  as  scholarly  material  for 
research,  as  a  memorization  of  dates,  authors,  and  titles.  Their 
real  reason  for  existence,  however,  is  the  pleasure  they  givey  and  all 
obstacles  to  their  enjoyment  should  be  removed. 

Pleasure  exists  upon  many  levels,  from  pure  physical  reaction 
to  the  highest  mental  and  spiritual  uplift  which  comes  from  a  great 
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drama,  a  magnificent  sculpture  by  Michelangelo,  or  a  Beethoven 
symphony.  The  process  of  assigning  proper  values  to  the  pleasures 
of  life  is  known  as  price-setting,  or  appreciation.  That  this  can 
be  learned  is  a  firm  belief  of  the  college.  A  taste  for  finer  living, 
like  a  taste  for  olives,  can  be  cultivated.  When  a  man  has  achieved 
the  sense  of  proportion  which  enables  him  to  evaluate  experiences, 
we  say  that  he  has  acquired  a  sense  of  humor — the  surest  key  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  upon  this  basis  that  participation  in  athletic  sports  is  not 
only  justified  but  made  essential  to  college  education.  Here,  too, 
discrimination  must  be  learned.  Athletics  as  health-building  exer- 
cise must  be  distinguished  from  exhausting  toil;  athletics  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  college  scheme  must  be  differentiated  from  athletics 
as  a  profession  or  the  main  reason  for  attending  college;  athletics 
as  amateur  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sport  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  commercialized  gladiatorial  combats.  Many  people  who 
agree  that  man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath  insist  that  college 
athletes  were  made  for  Saturday  afternoons.  Every  student  must 
be  taught  to  keep  his  body  fit  through  enjoyable  exercise — that  is  a 
function  of  college. 

The  radio,  newspapers,  magazines,  book-stores,  shop-windows, 
bill-boards,  and  pulpits  of  our  generations  are  so  filled  with  obvi- 
ously inconsistent  and  contradictory  statements  that  there  is  little 
wonder  the  average  college  graduate  is  confused.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  in  a  fairly  ordered  existence  of  schooling,  but  now  he 
must  make  his  own  decisions,  mark  his  own  papers.  The  grave 
danger  of  his  being  misled  by  propaganda  or  careless  thinking  must 
be  prepared  for  in  education.  How?  Here,  again,  the  answer  lies 
in  discrimination.  Grammar,  mathematics,  logic,  and  philosophy 
are  not  mere  accessories  to  life;  they  are  the  process  of  testing  for 
truth,  for  proving  or  disproving,  which  man  has  worked  out  in 
simple  forms.  Undergraduates  must  learn  to  interpret  life  as  well 
as  enjoy  it,  and  colleges  are  prepared  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking. 

I  believe  a  student  so  educated  in  making  careful  distinctions 
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would  be  able  to  face  a  new  world  with  confidence.  The  lag  which 
educators  have  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the  generation  of 
the  teacher  and  that  of  the  student  at  the  age  of  forty,  would  have 
no  significance.  Education  which  is  founded  upon  eternal  human 
needs  can  have  no  fear  of  changes  in  externalities.  Discrimination 
in  human  relations,  scientific  experimentation,  expression,  enjoy- 
ment, and  interpretation  will  make  a  well-rounded  man  or  woman. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  him  there.  "To  see  life  and  to  see 
it  whole"  was  Matthew  Arnold's  ideal  and  a  fine  one — but  it  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also,  following  the  example  of  the  great  teacher, 
make  life  more  abundant.  Education  must  be  not  merely  for  dis- 
crimination, but  also  for  service.  Students  without  it  will  be  like 
fine  motor  cars,  complete  in  every  detail  of  chassis,  body,  and  finish, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  super-ethyl,  but  lacking  a  battery  to  start  the 
movement.  Life  needs  goals,  purposes,  aims,  ideals,  motivation. 
For  this,  another  art  must  be  taught  and  learned — the  art  of  inspira- 
tion. This  is  even  harder  than  the  others,  for  so  much  now  depends 
on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the  fire  in  him  which  kindles  the 
fire  in  youth. 

In  this  art  Knox  has  a  great  tradition  to  be  maintained.  The 
subjects  taught  by  the  Knox  faculty  in  a  hundred  years  may  have 
left  little  residue  of  fact  in  the  mind,  but  the  inspiration  of  such 
teachers  as  Albert  Hurd,  George  Churchill,  and  Milton  Comstock 
is  endless.  Mrs.  Sara  McCall  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Ida  McCall, 
have  spiritual  disciples  everywhere.  Among  you  here  present  there 
are  hundreds  who  owe  deep  inspiration  to  great  teachers  who  have 
gone,  such  as  Thomas  R.  Willard,  Herbert  Griffith,  William  Bent- 
ley,  and  William  P.  Drew.  The  same  torch  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Dean  William  E.  Simonds,  Henry  Ware  Read,  George 
Tucker  Sellew,  Aladine  C.  Longden,  William  L.  Raub,  Miss  Grace 
A.  Stayt,  and  Miss  Jessie  Holmes,  all  of  whom  are  now  retired 
from  active  teaching  but  are  still  active  in  their  influence.  Others 
have  gone  elsewhere  after  long  terms  of  valuable  service  to  Knox — 
Miss  Mary  Hurd,  Mrs.  Susan  Clisbee  Countryman,  Herbert  Neal, 
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John  P.  Cushing,  and  John  C.  Hessler.  The  union  with  Lombard 
College  has  made  Knox  heir  to  her  fine  record  of  teaching,  exem- 
plified in  the  man  who  was  dean  of  both  institutions,  Charles  M. 
Poor. 

The  ten  presidents  of  Knox  have  also  contributed  inspiration 
as  leaders  of  the  college.  Seven  have  gone — Hiram  Huntington 
Kellogg,  the  founding  president;  Jonathan  Blanchard,  the  fiery 
crusader;  Harvey  Curtis,  William  Stanton  Curtis,  and  John  Put- 
nam Gulliver;  Newton  Bateman,  beloved  for  his  talks  to  students; 
and  Thomas  McClelland,  who  began  the  task  of  building  the  col- 
lege's financial  strength.  Three  of  my  predecessors,  however,  sit 
upon  this  platform  today — John  Huston  Finley,  who  entered  this 
position  forty-five  years  ago,  and  whose  charge  to  me  this  morning 
thrills  me  as  a  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  apostolic  succession;  James 
Lukens  McConaughy,  who  has  gone  from  Knox  to  the  leadership 
of  American  college  education;  and  Albert  Britt,  who,  retiring  after 
eleven  years  of  valued  service  to  his  alma  mater,  turns  over  to  me 
an  institution  strong  and  mighty  despite  seven  years  of  depression. 
I  pray  God  I  may  carry  on  their  task  and  give  some  of  the  same 
fire  they  have  imparted. 

These  values  built  into  the  Knox  tradition  have  been  shown 
by  experience  to  be  best  secured  when  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student  approaches  the  directness  and  intimacy  of  the 
master-artist  with  his  apprentice — in  other  words,  in  the  small 
classes  of  a  college  with  definitely  limited  enrollment.  Here  the 
emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  the  needs  of  each  individual  in  the 
development  of  his  whole  personality  rather  than  merely  his  prac- 
tical skills — in  other  terms  upon  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  doubly 
essential  that  the  process  be  enriched  rather  than  abridged,  to  allow 
the  personality  of  the  student  to  ripen  to  maturity  in  a  sane  environ- 
ment— at  least  for  a  four-year  period. 

The  small,  four-year  liberal  arts  college  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, to  give  most  promise  of  success  in  training  students  to  discrim- 
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inate  and  to  serve — for  good  taste  and  good  will.    Not  regimenta- 
tion, but  individualization,  is  the  essence  of  democratic  society. 

Believing  this,  and  knowing  I  have  only  to  hold  fast  the  tiller 
to  the  course  Knox  has  followed  through  a  hundred  years  if  I  wish 
to  sail  with  it  towards  this  goal,  I  now,  on  behalf  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, pledge  the  college  to  this  endeavor  as  we  enter  the  second 
century.    May  Destiny  be  kind  to  our  voyage. 

PRESENTATIONS  FOR  HONORARY  DEGREES 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Hettie  Linsley  Thompson,  A.B.  Knox  1877,  of  Galesburg 

Presented  by  Mabel  Heren,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Mr.  President: 

It  is  an  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  a 
Knox  alumna  of  the  class  of  1877. 

A  recognized  leader  in  this  community,  a  power  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  our  city,  a  strong  and  vigorous  leader  in  her 
church,  a  wise  and  sympathetic  counselor  for  many  an  organization. 

Her  personal  charm,  her  ever-ready  and  keen  sense  of  humor, 
her  spirit  of  youth  have  endeared  her  to  all. 

She  is  a  representative  of  the  highest  type  of  Knox  womanhood. 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  present  Hettie  Linsley  Thompson. 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 

Mack  Evans,  A.B.  Knox  1920,  B.Mus.,  Knox  Conservatory 
1917,  A.M.,  of  Chicago 

Presented  by  James  MacConnell  Weddell,  Professor  of 
Piano  and  Organ 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music,  a  man  who  is  no  stranger  to  Knox  College,  for  he  is  one  of 
her  sons,  of  the  class  of  1917.  Through  his  service  over  seas,  his 
extended  study  as  well  as  his  years  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  university 
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campus,  he  has  learned  to  evaluate  things  and  people.  He  is  one 
of  those  peculiar  individuals  who  have  an  ideal  and  who  can  stimu- 
late others  to  share  this  ideal.  He  deals  in  the  intangible  medium 
of  sound,  through  which  he  is  making  a  pronounced  contribution  to 
the  life  of  a  great  centre  of  learning,  bringing  a  deeper  influence, 
and  building  a  fine  tradition  for  the  best  in  musical  art. 

Therefore  it  is  with  deep  pleasure  that  I  present  Mack  Evans, 
musician,  organist,  and  choir  master  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Chapel. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

William  James  Hamilton,  Ph.B.,  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
Presented  by  Ray  Starbuck  Miller,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  Mr.  William  James  Hamilton,  a 
man  who  has  served  as  Superintendent  of  Elementary  Education  at 
Oak  Park  for  twenty  years.  During  this  time  he  has  become  widely 
known  for  his  progressive  philosophy  and  his  administrative  ability 
in  public  school  education.  He  is  noted  for  his  activities  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  on  Curriculum  Revision,  the  DeVry  Sum- 
mer School  on  Visual  Education,  the  Summer  Conference  on 
Administration  at  Northwestern  University,  the  Conference  on 
Supervision  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Conference 
on  Educational  Methods  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  has  also 
found  time  to  pursue  his  interests  as  a  thorough  student  of  Amer- 
ican archaeology. 

His  publications  reveal  a  scholarly  mind  and  an  insight  into 
the  problems  of  remedial  instruction.  His  best  known  work  is  his 
contribution  to  a  symposium  on  Education  and  Crime. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  to  present  Mr.  William  James 
Hamilton  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Charles  Le  Roy  Lowman,M.D.,  of  Los  Angeles,  California 

Presented  by  Clarence  L.  Furrow,  Professor  of  Biology 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  one  whose  life  has  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneer,  a  member  of  one  of  the  founding  families  of  the  Gales- 
burg  Colony. 

As  a  researcher,  teacher,  and  servant  in  the  Medical  Arts  he 
is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine  and  the  high  art  of 
humanitarian  service  in  America  and  abroad. 

He  is:  Founder  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Orthopaedic  Hospital;  Attending  Orthopaedic  Surgeon,  California 
Hospital;  Senior  Attending  Orthopaedic  Surgeon  of  the  Methodist 
Hospital  of  Los  Angeles;  Member  of  the  Georgia  Warm  Springs 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  Advisory  Commission. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  professional  and  honor  societies 
which  include:  Fellow  in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons; 
Fellow  in  the  American  Orthopaedic  Society;  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  publications  on  orthopaedic  re- 
search, and  of  text  books  treating  of  therapeutic  problems  of 
physically  handicapped  children. 

I  present  Charles  Le  Roy  Lowman. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Theodore  Paul  Wright,  B.S.  Lombard  1915,  of  New  York 

Presented  by  Carl  Melvin  Hanson,  Professor  of  Education 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
a  graduate  of  Lombard  College,  Class  of  1915.  A  man  who  has 
won  national  and  international  recognition  for  his  contribution  to 
the  science  of  aviation;  winner  of  the  Guggenheim  Foundation 
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award;  Fellow,  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences;  Fellow,  Royal 
Aeronautical  Society  of  London;  author  of  scientific  and  technical 
articles  and  who  is  now  directing  engineer  and  vice-president  of  the 
Curtis  Wright  Corporation. 

I  present  Theodore  Paul  Wright. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Corliss  Wilkes  Lay,  A.B.  Knox  1887,  B.D.,  of  Long  Beach, 

California 

Presented  by  Arthur  C.  Walton,  Professor  of  Biology 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  member  of  the  Knox  family  who  for  over  fifty  years  has  watched 
her  growth  and  who  has  carried  her  name  to  far  places.  A  mission- 
ary to  India  in  his  youth,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
a  sister  college,  a  biblical  student  all  his  life.  Religious  leader, 
educator,  good  citizen,  son  of  Knox. 

Corliss  Wilkes  Lay,  Class  of  1887. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

John  Leonard  Conger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

at  Knox  College 

Presented  by  James  Andrew  Campbell,  Professor  of  Economics 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  colleague  distinguished  for  his  interest  in  public  affairs  and  for 
his  practical  as  well  as  academic  knowledge  of  civic  movements. 

For  thirty  years  he  has  taught  history  and  government  at  Knox 
College  and  has  inspired  with  a  love  of  investigation  and  research 
scores  of  Knox  men  and  women  who  have  gone  forth  to  carry  on  in 
the  world  of  affairs  and  in  the  world  of  scholarship. 

I  present  John  Leonard  Conger. 
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DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Frederick  Arnold  Middlebush,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  President  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 

Presented  by  Alfred  Watts  Newcombe,  Professor  of  History 

Mi.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  a  great  mid-western 
university;  a  recognized  specialist  in  the  study  of  international 
organization  and  policy;  for  seven  years  an  efficient  and  popular 
instructor  in  history  and  political  science  here  upon  the  Knox  cam- 
pus; a  talented  administrator,  able  and  wise,  to  direct  and  coordi- 
nate the  energies  of  his  associates;  and  now  the  honored  president 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Frederick  A.  Middlebush. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Floyd  Eugene  Thompson,  of  Chicago 

Presented  by  Hermann  R.  Muelder,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  and  Government 
Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  distinguished  student  of  jurisprudence,  privately  as  an  unusually 
competent  attorney,  publicly  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Su- 
preme Court,  in  which  he  served  as  chief  justice,  and  professionally 
as  an  invaluable  member  of  the  State  and  National  Bar  Associa- 
tions, and  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  under  the  several  auspices 
of  which  he  has  assisted  with  the  revision  and  improvement  of 
criminal  law,  and  as  chairman  of  the  commission  which  drafted  the 
Civil  Practices  Act  of  1933. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  Floyd  Eugene  Thompson. 
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DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

John  Gilbert  Winant,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  ex-Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Presented  by  Jesse  Howell  Atwood,  Professor  of  Sociology 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  Princeton  University;  a  man  who  has 
brought  a  Lincolnian  breadth,  directness,  and  honesty  to  American 
politics;  a  man  thrice  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; a  man  concerned  with  the  problem  of  intelligent  labor  legis- 
lation both  here  and  abroad;  the  first  chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
John  Gilbert  Winant. 

DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 

James  Lukens  McConaughy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D., 

President  of  Wesleyan  University, 

mlddletown,  connecticut 

Presented  by  Proctor  Fenn  Sherwin,  Professor  of  English 

President  Davidson: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  candidate  for  honorary  degree 
who  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  holds  regular  degrees  from 
Yale,  Bowdoin,  and  Columbia;  formerly  a  highly  esteemed  servant 
of  Knox  as  one  of  her  series  of  youngest  American  college  presidents 
— now  presiding  over  a  still  older  college  in  New  England;  a  dis- 
tinguished public  speaker  and  public  servant,  widely  known  as  a 
master  of  educational  administration,  and  this  year  recognized  as 
leader  of  higher  education  in  the  liberal  arts  by  election  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters — James  Lukens  McConaughy. 
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DOCTOR  OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 

Albert  Britt,  A.B.  Knox  1898,  Litt.D.,  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts 

Presented  by  William  Theodore  Beauchamp,  Professor  of  English 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  a  man  who  as  teacher,  editor,  author,  and  administrator,  has 
demonstrated  his  worthiness  of  that  distinction.  As  the  product  of 
a  liberal  arts  college,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  college  is  our  own,  he  has  absorbed  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  arts, 
has  dared  to  live  in  its  light,  and  has  fostered  that  spirit  in  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Knox  students. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  that  I  present  Albert 
Britt. 


SEVENTY- NINTH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 

Old  Main — The  Lincoln  Doorway 
2:30  p.m.,  October  7,  1937 

INTRODUCTION 
President  Carter  Davidson 

Seventy-nine  years  have  passed  since  the  voices  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  thundered  from  this  spot.  The  audience  of  that  day 
suffered  from  the  cold  much  more  than  you,  since  the  breeze  was 
not  only  quite  as  fierce  as  it  is  today,  but  also  accompanied  with 
mist  and  with  rain.  They  stood  for  almost  four  hours  without  any 
seats  at  all  to  listen  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  their  debate. 
Today  we  meet  in  homage  to  those  great  men  and  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  Galesburg  and  Knox  were  honored  by  their  presence. 
Here  before  me  are  at  least  three  of  our  citizens  who  were  in  the 
audience  on  that  day.  I  would  like  at  least  to  mention  the  names 
to  you — Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown,  of  Oneida,  Illinois,  who  has  now 
reached  the  age  of  91  years,  has  come  to  be  with  us.  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Galpin,  of  Galesburg,  is  also  here.  He  was  a  child  of  two  at 
the  time  of  the  debate,  but  was  assured  by  his  family  that  he  was 
in  attendance.  We  also  have  our  own  Knox  alumna,  Mrs.  Hettie 
Linsley  Thompson,  who  told  me  herself  that  she  was  a  babe  in  arms 
at  the  time  of  the  debate.  The  years  have  passed  by  since  that 
time,  but  we  are  determined  that  the  principle  of  debate  between 
the  various  forces  in  American  life  shall  remain  as  a  principle  of 
our  government.  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  today  a  telegram  from 
the  man  who  organized  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate,  held  here  during  the  very  first  year  of  his  administration 
as  President  of  Knox  College — Dr.  John  Huston  Finley.  In  his 
telegram  to  me  he  says: 
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VICTOR  ELTING  EDWARD  CALDWELL  FRANK  LAY  AND  I 
HAVE  HAD  KNOX  DINNER  MEETING  SPENT  ENTIRE 
EVENING  TALKING  OF  KNOX  AND  WERE  ESPECIALLY 
HAPPY  OVER  REPORTS  OF  THE  AUSPICIOUS  OPENING  OF 
NEW  COLLEGE  YEAR  WE  SEND  ENTHUSIASTIC 
CONGRATULATIONS  AND   BEST  WISHES   FOR   LINCOLN- 
DOUGLAS  DAY  AND  EXTRA  CHEERS  FOR  DEAN  JAY 

JOHN  H  FINLEY 

I  know  that  we  all  share  this  feeling  and  we  have  honored 
ourselves  by  inviting  our  alumnus  and  trustee,  Mr.  Nelson  Dean 
Jay,  head  of  the  Paris  branch  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  to 
serve  as  our  honorary  chairman  on  this  occasion,  and  to  introduce 
to  us  the  speaker  of  the  day.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  Mr.  Nelson  Dean  Jay. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
Nelson  Dean  Jay,  Knox  1903 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  at  Knox  College  today  and  to  partici- 
pate in  these  ceremonies.  The  debates  and  public  discussions  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  attained  a  high  degree 
of  statesmanship.  They  openly  discussed  principles  of  government 
vitally  affecting  the  future  of  the  country,  that  the  people  might 
hear  and  eventually  decide  directly  or  through  their  accredited  rep- 
resentatives the  policies  to  be  followed  by  our  government.  The 
debates  and  public  discussions  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  and  the 
crowds  which  came  to  hear  them  were  tangible  evidence  of  the 
vitality  of  this  democracy.  I  believe  that  our  form  of  government 
is  safe  so  long  as  the  problems  vitally  affecting  us  are  openly  dis- 
cussed and  the  people  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  them. 

I  have  lived  in  Europe  the  greater  part  of  the  past  twenty  years 
and  have  seen  representative  governments  break  down  in  several 
countries,  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  failure  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  a  republican 
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form  of  government.  The  result  has  been  the  growth  of  personal 
government  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  greatly  cur- 
tailed, or  almost  entirely  suppressed.  I  have  often  asked  myself, 
"Can  this  happen  in  my  country?"  When  I  arrive  at  that  de- 
pressed state  of  mind  I  get  out  my  history  books  and  I  read  of  the 
debates  and  discussions  which  took  place  among  that  outstandingly 
great  group  of  men  who  participated  in  the  drafting  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  read  of  the  great  issues  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  called  upon  to  face  during 
the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  government.  I  read  the 
life  of  Lincoln  and  I  think  of  Knox  College  and  the  people  I  know 
back  home,  and  I  say  to  myself  that  with  this  history  and  these 
people,  most  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  pioneers,  I  need  have 
no  fear  that  democracy  as  we  understand  it  will  perish. 

No  more  tangible  evidence  can  be  found  of  the  continuing 
interest  of  our  people  in  the  problems  of  government  than  your 
presence  here  today  on  the  seventy-ninth  anniversary  of  this  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  at  Galesburg.  I  am  sure  I  express  the  feelings 
of  everyone  present,  and  of  that  large  body  of  Knox  alumni  and 
friends  of  Knox,  when  I  say  to  President  Davidson  that  we  all 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  arranged  this  ceremony.  We  are  all 
confident  that  under  his  capable  leadership  Knox  will  keep  alive 
the  traditions  which  have  made  her  an  outstanding  college  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  that  she  will  move  forward  toward  greater  ac- 
complishments as  a  liberal  arts  college  of  distinction. 

It  is  my  privilege  today  to  present  to  you  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  our  country,  who  has  constantly  endeavored  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  that  great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  due 
to  his  efforts  that  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Kentucky  was  erected 
as  a  perpetual  source  of  our  national  inspiration.  As  a  journalist 
and  publisher  he  has  always  stood  for  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  which  we  Americans  are  justly  proud.  He  has  in  his  own 
life  illustrated  the  best  qualities  of  citizenship  by  serving  his  coun- 
try in  many  important  capacities. 
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.    I  take  great  pleasure  in  inviting  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  to 
address  you. 

ADDRESS 
Richard  Lloyd  Jones 

I  feel  tremendously  complimented  to  be  asked  to  speak  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
lovely  ladies  of  1858;  it  is  a  delight  to  review  those  wonderful 
speeches  that  were  delivered  seventy-nine  years  ago.  And  to  me 
a  college  occasion  is  always  one  of  inspiration;  there  is  something 
about  the  life  of  a  college  campus  that  always  seems  to  be  so  virile 
and  so  robust,  so  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  enthusiasm 
that  we  need  to  strengthen  this  democracy  of  ours. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  in 
personal  terms,  to  be  upon  the  campus  that  has  created  so  many 
master  minds  who  have  enriched  my  mind.  You  have  just  heard 
a  telegram  from  Dr.  John  Huston  Finley,  who  has  been  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  forty  years.  I  should  like  to  mention  also  the 
name  of  Sam  McClure,  who  founded  McClure's  Magazine,  the 
names  of  John  Phillips  and  of  Frank  Pollock,  the  Metropolitan 
opera  star. 

I  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  to  this  campus  because  it  has  placed 
there  the  statue  of  Mother  Bickerdyke,  whose  name  was  a  household 
word  in  my  home  because  when  my  father  fell  wounded  on  Mission- 
ary Ridge  it  was  she  who  would  not  allow  his  right  foot  to  be  cut 
off,  and  due  to  her  care  he  carried  that  foot  to  his  grave. 

We  meet  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  two  imperishable 
influences  in  American  life:  one,  the  college  founded  one  hundred 
years  ago,  to  refine  the  life  of  a  growing  prairie  state;  the  other,  a 
great  debate  held  on  these  grounds  before  ardent  listeners  seventy- 
nine  years  ago. 

Both  of  these  imperishable  influences  grew  out  of  the  great 
scheme  of  government  which  was  fashioned  by  far-visioned  men  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    They  emancipated  the  human  mind, 
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guaranteed  free  speech  and  discussion.  They  caused  earnest  men 
to  debate  great  issues.  Their  encouragement  of  an  enlightened 
citizenship  caused  the  founding  of  colleges  more  numerous  in  ratio 
to  population  than  in  any  other  nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Building  a  democracy,  they  knew  that  self-governing  people  cannot 
be  lifted  above  the  average  of  the  intelligence  of  them  who,  by  vot- 
ing franchise,  are  privileged  to  determine  the  destinies  of  that 
democracy. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  federation  of  sovereign  commonwealths 
it  was  assumed  that  cultivated  intelligence  would  quicken  interest 
and  participation  in  government.  There  were  doubters  then.  There 
are  doubters  now  who  fear  that  with  all  our  culture  we  have  lost 
the  stimulating  influence  which  great  debates  foster.  Have  we 
gained  intelligence  with  a  loss  of  interest  in  government? 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  every  college  in  our  broad  land  is  rich 
with  romance.  I  cite  but  a  few  to  illustrate.  In  earliest  colonial 
days  John  Harvard  gave  a  farm  and  what  then  was  regarded  as  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  to  found  a  college  "that  the  ministry  in 
the  new  land  might  not  deteriorate."  How  successful  Harvard 
may  have  been  in  that  worthy  enterprise  statisticians  refrain  from 
estimating.  But  the  impressive  thing  about  that  worthy  venture  is 
the  fact  that  then  we  realized  the  need  of  spiritual  forces  in  our  lives 
if  we  are  to  consecrate  sincerities  that  can  stabilize  and  strengthen 
a  self-determining  people.  Dartmouth  began  as  a  wilderness  school, 
established  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  it  might  lift  the  aboriginal 
American  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  earnest  men  and  women 
who  had  forsworn  the  brilliant  banners  of  their  birth  to  establish 
a  larger  human  hope  in  an  unsurveyed  world.  Amherst  came  out 
of  the  willingness  of  graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard  to  help  the 
youths  of  that  community  to  fit  themselves  for  the  few  studies  that 
our  newly  established  colleges  proffered.  Before  those  tutors  realized 
it  they  had  founded  an  unhoused  college  in  their  town.  As  the 
course  of  empire  took  its  westward  way  the  need  of  spiritual  forces 
to  sustain  pioneer  discouragements  caused  the  creation  of  many 
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prairie  colleges  such  as  Asbury,  now  DePauw,  Wabash,  Beloit, 
and  Knox. 

Then  came  the  college  of  elective  curricula.  The  Ithaca  miller 
and  telegraph  promoter,  Ezra  Cornell,  sat  beside  the  scholarly 
Andrew  D.  White  in  the  New  York  state  senate.  They  conceived  a 
college  in  which  anyone  might  pursue  any  study  so  far  as  his  abil- 
ities would  go.  So  came  Cornell  University  to  crown  the  Cornell 
farm,  "high  above  Cayuga's  waters."  Wishing  to  assuage  his  deep 
grief  over  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  Senator  Stanford  could  find  no 
better  way  to  build  an  enduring  memorial  than  to  enlarge  the  hopes 
of  other  youths.  So  came  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Pedagogues  have  long  enjoyed  the  anecdote  of  that  money-minded 
Californian  who  assumed  that  money  could  buy  anything.  But 
with  all  his  money  he  did  not  know  how  to  put  a  university  into 
form.  So  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  president  of  Harvard.  To 
the  venerable  and  venerated  Charles  W.  Eliot  he  put  the  crude 
question,  "How  much  will  it  take  to  build  a  great  university?"  The 
wise  Dr.  Eliot  replied,  "About  a  hundred  years." 

Half  a  century  ago  it  was  the  fad  or  fashion  for  men  of  ample 
means  to  endow  colleges.  John  D.  Rockefeller  approached  the 
scholarly  Dr.  Harper,  of  Yale,  suggesting  that  a  great  university 
should  be  built  on  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea.  Instantly  crystal- 
lized the  great  dream.  From  his  New  Haven  home  Dr.  Harper 
proclaimed,  "Out  yonder  in  Chicago  there  shall  rise  another  Yale, 
aye,  that  which  shall  be  greater  than  Yale."    Today  it  is  there. 

All  these  great  colleges  were  made  with  the  sole  idea  of  im- 
proving the  minds  of  men.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
did  we  begin  to  think  in  serious  terms  of  the  equal  improvement  of 
the  mentality  of  our  women.  Prior  to  then  we  had,  scattered  here 
and  there,  institutions  which  we  choicely  termed,  "Young  Ladies' 
Seminaries",  or  "Female  Academies".  Such,  for  instance,  was  the 
beginning  of  Mount  Holyoke  in  the  East  and  Rockford  in  the 
West.  Later  they  became  full  degree-conferring  colleges  for  women. 
A  philanthropic  Poughkeepsie  brewer  named  Vassar  decided  to  put 
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a  woman's  college  on  his  farm,  and  did  so.  Old  Vassar  needed  a 
bootjack  to  remove  his  boots  on  retiring.  If  women  are  to  be  equal, 
thought  he,  they  too  must  have  boot-jacks.  In  his  first  dormitory 
he  placed  a  boot-jack  under  every  bed.  Hope  for  women  was  rising. 
Always  an  advocate  of  equal  suffrage,  I  like  the  story  of  my  own 
Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  built  upon  a  hill.  The 
first  two  buildings  were  placed  halfway  up  the  hill.  The  early 
board  of  visitors  decreed,  "That  is  as  high  up  the  hill  as  the  boys 
ought  to  climb."  Two  years  later  they  admitted  women  and  went 
to  the  top  of  the  hill 

But  of  all  the  causes  that  brought  our  colleges  into  being  I 
find  the  largest  source  of  inspiration  in  the  dedications  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  the  University  of  Vermont.  Thomas 
Jefferson  fathered  our  public  school  idea.  With  his  own  fortune 
and  on  his  own  drafting  board  he  fashioned  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia which  he  hoped  would  become  the  commonwealth  college, 
setting  the  pattern  for  other  states  to  follow.  By  the  taxpayer's 
money,  youth  would  be  encouraged  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  knowl- 
edge as  far  as  his  talents  would  take  him,  all  the  way  from  the 
elemental  ABC's  to  the  exalted  Ph.D.  At  the  entrance  of  that 
great  university  today  you  will  read  Jefferson's  dedication,  "This 
university  is  created  to  perpetuate  the  teachings  and  the  examples 
of  the  founders  of  this  Republic."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Virginia 
never  recognized  the  greatness  of  that  seer's  dream.  Other  states 
caught  the  big  idea,  Georgia  establishing  the  first  commonwealth 
college  at  Athens  in  1785.  Next  came  the  University  of  Vermont. 
That  old  swashbuckling  Revolutionary  buccaneer  Ethan  Allen, 
effecting  this  second  commonwealth  college,  declared  in  1787,  "The 
University  of  Vermont  is  created  to  render  the  state  respectable." 

These  two  dedications  are  the  challenge  to  every  college  under 
our  flag  today  no  less  than  when  they  came  into  being.  Have  our 
colleges  glorified  the  examples  and  taught  the  principles  of  the 
founders  of  this  Republic?  Or  have  we  fallen  into  the  folly  of 
merely  making  individual  go-getters  who  seek  self-improvement 
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for  the  sole  purpose  of  self-advancement  in  fame  or  fortune?  Have 
we  made  the  state  respectable? 

Time  was  when  public  issues  were  of  such  vital  concern  to 
them  who  exercised  the  voting  franchise  that  they  traveled  in  un- 
comfortable equipages  over  muddy  or  dusty,  rutty  or  rocky  roads 
to  listen  to  master  minds  debate  the  issues  of  their  time.  The  great 
debate  which  we  celebrate  today  was  one  of  a  series  on  which  the 
fate  of  this  nation  rested.  These  anniversary  celebrations  are  idle 
gestures  unless  they  quicken  in  us  an  impatience  to  invest  our  own 
conscience  and  enlist  a  soldier-like  courage  in  the  civilian  exercise 
of  our  duties.  They  who  appeal  to  us  for  political  patronage  today 
avoid  debate. 

All  too  loosely  and  lightly  many  of  us  have  come  to  look  upon 
the  public  business  as  a  sordid  enterprise,  feeling  that  we  flatter 
ourselves  when  we  call  politics  a  "dirty  mess",  and  exalt  our  own 
virtue  by  declaring,  "I  do  not  meddle  in  it.  I  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  leave  to  the  politicians  the  public  business."  Fools,  we  who 
do  this.  Our  colleges  have  not  taught  us  to  be  the  smart  men  we 
think  we  are — because  whosoever  so  professes,  confesses  that  he  is 
not  smart  enough  to  know  that  his  own  business  is  totally  depend- 
ent upon  the  fortunes  of  the  common  business.  Men  who  in  quest 
of  wealth  find  no  time  to  concern  themselves  with  the  commonwealth 
are  authors  of  economic  and  social  insecurity.  Equally  parasitical 
are  the  intellectual  playboys  who  affect  superiority  because  they  find 
so  much  fun  in  learning  they  have  no  time  to  help  put  the  Golden 
Rule  into  operation.  Quite  as  much  as  by  the  avaricious  our  liber- 
ties are  endangered  by  the  smug  men  and  women  who  have  not 
the  courage  of  their  culture. 

I  share  with  you  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  you  give  to  this 
historic  campus.  But  I  remind  you  that  never  has  Knox,  with  all 
its  distinguished  alumni,  contributed  so  much  to  the  perpetuity  of 
this  republic  as  when  seventy-nine  years  ago  you  lured  to  this  cam- 
pus the  imperishable  utterances  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 
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Knox  College  brought  honor  to  itself  by  giving  academic 
recognition  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  are  but  seventy-two  years  away  from  the  living  Lincoln. 
Yet  in  that  brief  time  there  has  been  more  literature  written  about 
his  life,  his  principles  and  purposes  than  any  other  life  of  any  other 
country  of  any  other  time  or  clime,  the  Christ  alone  excepted.  His 
name  is  the  shibboleth  of  political  righteousness  to  all  parties  in 
our  own  land  and  to  all  peoples  abroad.  His  picture  is  found  dec- 
orating the  walls  of  humble  cabins  on  the  pampas  plains  of 
Patagonia  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  just  as  it  is  found 
in  the  farm  home  of  Illinois.    "He  belongs  to  the  Ages". 

Eminent  professors  of  letters  and  literature  in  other  great  uni- 
versities failed  to  find,  until  English  scholars  revealed  it,  that  never 
since  Bible  time  has  any  human  mind  ever  couched  noble  thoughts 
in  such  Bible-like  language  as  the  great  American  whom  Knox 
honored  and  who  honored  Knox. 

Our  war  of  independence  was  won  with  a  yeoman's  army. 
Many  of  its  crude  soldiers  carried  the  burden  of  doubt  onto  their 
battlefields.  The  rational  reasoning  of  Paine,  the  farflung  wisdom 
of  Jefferson,  the  prayers,  convictions,  and  courage  of  Washington 
all  culminated  in  the  consecration  of  the  country  lawyer  from  San- 
gamon county  who  led  his  divided  people  through  the  dark  clouds 
of  war  and  cast  upon  the  black  face  the  white  light  of  hope  in 
obedience  to  a  Constitutional  pronouncement  that  in  this  nation 
there  shall  be  religious  liberty,  free  speech,  free  press,  and  no  racial 
persecution. 

The  story  of  the  child  who,  on  the  fourth  of  July  1776,  cried, 
"Ring,  grandfather,  ring",  is  full  of  poetry  as  well  as  patriotism. 
But  even  on  that  glorious  day  there  were  those  who  feared  that  the 
high  hopes  that  bell  proclaimed  would  fade  with  its  miracle  music. 
The  Constitution,  with  its  Bill  of  Rights,  its  check  system  of  segre- 
gated executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches,  was,  in  the  words 
of  Gladstone,  the  "greatest  document  ever  penned  by  the  minds  of 
men".     It  guaranteed  all  individual  liberties  that  do  not  conflict 
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with  the  common  rights.  It  encouraged  initiative  and  enterprise. 
It  put  social  responsibility  and  economic  progress  on  a  spiritual 
plane.    It  wove  the  Golden  Rule  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  flag. 

Yet  among  those  who  adopted  this  Constitution  and  believed 
in  it  there  were  those  who  predicted  that  vaulting  personal  ambitions 
would  arrest  its  performance.  They  feared  it  was  too  noble  a  hope 
to  long  endure.  Little  Delaware  instantly  ratified,  as  did  Pennsyl- 
vania. Then  came  the  colonies  one  by  one  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  prophetic  venture.  But  our  greatest  state,  New  York, 
doubted  for  two  years.  The  great  empire  state  might  not  now  be 
a  part  of  our  country  had  it  not  been  for  the  insistent  courage  and 
logic  of  two  great  Georges,  Clinton  and  Washington,  who  through 
the  six  months'  Poughkeepsie  conference  debated  doubting  delegates 
into  a  courageous  conviction. 

Were  the  cultivated  minds  our  colleges  have  graduated  by  the 
millions  courageously  devoted  to  the  teachings  and  the  examples 
of  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  we  would  make  and  maintain 
respectable  cities,  respectable  states — and  we  would  have  placed  in 
our  national  capitol  a  congress  of  men  we  could  admire,  and  in 
whom  we  could  have  confidence.  The  tragic  truth  is,  we  too  fre- 
quently have  to  go  back  to  find  statesmen  of  caliber. 

Have  we  now  come  to  that  crisis  which  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  many  of  the  makers  of  our  America  feared?  Time  was 
when  we  believed  that  the  government  was  what  we  made  it.  Now 
voters  sufficient  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  any  federal  plebiscite 
believe  that  we  are  what  the  government  makes  us.  As  once  we 
sought  to  give,  now  too  many  of  us  seek  to  get.  As  once  we  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  making  the  state  respectable,  now  we 
ask  the  state  to  make  us,  individually,  respectable. 

Today,  we  are  told  that  the  objective  warrants  any  means. 
That  is  in  total  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  them  who  made  America 
the  land  of  the  free  and  self-governing  people.  Noble  objectives 
must  be  reached  by  honorable  methods. 

American  independence  was  born  at  a  tea  party.    Our  early 
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forefathers  assumed  the  hardships  of  an  unknown  wilderness  to 
escape  oppressive  taxation.  Today  we  tax  ourselves  in  full  forget- 
fulness.  We  tax  ourselves  as  no  dictator  or  ruler  ever  taxed  the 
forefathers  who  fought  to  lift  tax  burdens  off  of  the  backs  of  the 
people. 

Search  the  ships  that  cross  the  sea.  There  is  no  tide  of  emi- 
gration from  America  to  dictator  or  king  ruled  countries.  Yet  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  Europe's  discontent  has  climbed  aboard 
the  ships  whose  prows  turn  toward  our  hospitable  harbors  as  if 
drawn  by  a  planetary  magnet.  Why  came  they  here?  It  was  not 
merely  for  the  virgin  forests,  exhaustless  mines,  and  unfurrowed 
fields.  They  came  because  here  there  was  a  government  of  which 
they  might  become  an  integral  and  determining  part.  They  came 
here  because  thirteen  brave  colonies  ratified  a  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
came  because  here,  as  nowhere  else  on  earth,  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  might  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  education  that 
no  other  flag  fostered. 

Has  our  education  betrayed  us?  Have  we  become  obsessed 
with  the  history  written  in  the  rocks,  the  truths  revealed  by  the 
microscope  and  the  telescope,  the  mysteries  fathomed  in  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  or  measured  by  the  sliding  rule?  Has  the  poetry 
that  has  become  a  parsing  exercise  rather  than  a  soul-firing  inspira- 
tion dwarfed  our  sincerities  and  shrunk  our  courage,  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years? 

Rome  was  once  a  great  republic.  When  Augustus  Caesar 
transformed  a  brick  city  to  marble  the  capital  of  the  Latin  empire 
was  about  the  size  of  our  Philadelphia  today.  Rome's  commerce 
was  carried  to  every  Mediterranean  port.  Rome  advanced  farming 
into  agrarian  science.  Rome  built  roads,  that  there  could  be  com- 
munication. Rome  had  a  public  school  system  with  compulsory 
education,  not  dissimilar  to  our  own.  But  while  we  teach  three 
elemental  R's,  Rome  taught  four.  And  her  fourth  R  was  the  great- 
est of  them  all — ROME.     The  first  and  insistent  lesson,  which 
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Rome  taught  her  every  youth,  was  that  the  Roman  citizen  must 
consecrate  his  intelligence  and  his  courage  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 

So  Rome  lasted  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  the 
end  of  our  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  consecration  of  our 
citizenship  to  the  common  cause  is  the  one  lesson  neglected  in  every 
school  and  college.  We  have  come  to  expect  the  government  to  be 
our  Santa  Claus.  We  expect  the  government  to  do  for  us,  and  find 
fault  if  it  fails.  We  are  quite  too  busy  and  too  pure  to  do  for  it. 
We  have  not  taught  the  examples  and  principles  of  the  founders  of 
this  Republic.  Our  colleges  have  not  made  the  state  respectable. 
That  is  why  the  national  virility  that  comes  out  of  open  debate  is 
gone,  leaving  our  political  arteries  anemic,  lame. 

After  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Romans  forgot  their 
fourth  R.  Men  concerned  themselves  wholly  with  their  own  pecu- 
niary fortunes.    Then  Rome  crumbled.    Rome  fell. 

I  believe  in  sentiment.  Sentiment  is  strong.  Sentiment  in- 
spires. It  dedicates.  It  consecrates.  But  sentimentality  is  weak 
and  sloppy  stuff.  As  a  people  we  have  indulged  too  much  in  senti- 
mentality. 

I  love  my  home  better  than  I  love  any  other  man's  home.  But 
I  no  longer  protect  my  home  if  I  am  indifferent  to  the  pollution 
of  the  city  water.  A  faulty  sewage  system  does  not  germinate 
typhoid  for  my  neighbor  alone.  I  can  only  respect  my  home  as  I 
respect  my  neighbor's  home.  I  can  only  protect  my  home  as  I  pro- 
tect my  neighbor's  home.  But  were  I  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
my  home  and  swing  to  the  wind  a  shingle  which  reads,  "Enter  here, 
all  ye  who  want  what  my  pantry  may  contain;  the  warmth  of  hearth, 
my  musical  instruments,  books  and  bedding,  whatever  I  have  is 
yours" — that  is  the  sentimentality  that  would  soon  destroy  my  home. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  done  collectively.  Millions 
of  aliens  live  in  this  country  because  they  flee  from  the  oppressions 
of  their  own  countries.  Here  they  demand  all  our  privileges  and 
assume  none  of  our  responsibilities.  They  demand  endowment  and 
maintenance  from  our  taxpayers  and,  what  is  more  insolent,  they 
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demand  the  right  to  propagandize  the  destruction  of  our  country. 
We  condone  societies  of  hyphenated  citizens  who  hold  fast  to  over- 
seas loyalties  and  sentiments.  They  encourage  the  continuation  in 
this  land  of  foreign  speech,  foreign  customs,  and  foreign  ideas.  It 
was  that  upon  which  the  insolent  kaiser  relied  when  twenty  years 
ago  he  told  the  American  ambassador  to  Berlin  that  the  Germans 
in  America  would  not  permit  America  to  take  up  arms  against  his 
insane  ambition.  Today,  from  the  same  capital,  Hitler  serves  notice 
that  he  will  broadcast  his  Nazi  propaganda  in  America  and  he  will 
tolerate  no  obstruction.  What  kind  of  colleges  have  we  that  have 
turned  out  alumni  June  after  June  for  a  century  who  allow  our  vio- 
lated hospitality  to  threaten  our  national  home? 

Our  colleges  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  intensified 
vocational  training  which  they  have  fostered  has  been  perfected  at 
the  cost  of  the  most  vital  lesson  of  them  all,  the  lesson  that  ancient 
Rome  recognized,  that  the  Sage  of  Monticello  recognized,  that  the 
swashbuckling  Green  Mountain  buccaneer  recognized.  This  Sep- 
tember the  University  of  Chicago  offers  an  elective  course  in  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  It  should  be  compulsory.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  has  done  much  the  same  thing.  Little  Hobart  College 
in  New  York  has  put  the  finest  emphasis  of  them  all  on  a  college 
"must"  course  in  citizenship  responsibility. 

Seventy-nine  years  ago  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  nation  strained 
to  read  and  hear  a  great  debate  between  two  earnest  men,  each  of 
whom  was  as  devoted  as  the  other  to  the  principles  and  the  purposes 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  differed  as  to  meth- 
ods of  handling  a  perplexing  problem.  But  each  was  devoutly 
dedicated  to  the  words  of  Andrew  Jackson :  "This  union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved." 

While  other  colleges  are  just  beginning,  a  hundred  years 
tardily,  to  give  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  that  the  American  flag 
was  unfurled  to  foster,  historic  Knox  has  the  precedent  for  doing 
the  largest  thing.  Recollections  are  pleasant  and  worthy  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  hollow  and  meaningless  unless  they  stimulate 
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that  which  was  stimulated.  Would  that  Knox  might  see  its  way  to 
urgently  invite  the  two  leading  contestants  in  every  gubernatorial 
campaign  in  Illinois  and  in  every  senatorial  contest  in  Illinois  to 
come  here,  as  did  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  here  display  the  intel- 
lectual honesty  of  facing  foe — debating,  questioning  and  answering 
the  challenge  which  they  now,  too  frequently,  rhetorically  run  away 
from.  Such  an  invitation  would  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the 
candidate  that  declined  it.  The  acceptance  of  the  challenge  would 
establish  here  America's  greatest  citizenship  school.  It  would  make 
Knox  College  a  greater  force  of  creative  culture  than  any  Croesus's 
endowment  could  do.    It  would  lure  endowment. 

In  an  elementary  Greek  lesson  I  ran  into  two  words  which 
hurled  at  me  a  stimulating  challenge:  rhoma  kalos,  be  strong  for  a 
beautiful  purpose.  Our  culture  honors  us  only  as  we  can  rise  to 
such  challenge.  The  most  beautiful  purpose  ever  organically  ex- 
pressed is  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  culture  is  a  purpose- 
less affectation  if  it  cannot  be  strong  for  our  country. 

Already  Knox  has  attracted  national  attention  as  the  college 
that  does  better  head  work  than  foot  work.  With  the  awakening 
concern  over  the  dereliction  in  our  school  curricula  in  what  ancient 
Rome  regarded  as  her  most  essential  R,  Knox  College  can,  with 
conspicuous  precedent,  revive  interest  in  public  debate.  By  that 
revival  Knox  would  contribute  more  to  the  interest  and  participation 
in  citizenship  than  can  ever  be  done  by  any  elective  course.  Alert 
and  alarmed  intelligence  will  render  the  state  respectable  and  per- 
petuate the  teachings  and  examples  of  the  founders  of  this  Republic. 
Knox  is  called  a  little  college  but  the  big  idea  planted  here  seventy- 
nine  years  ago  can  make  Knox  the  most  potential  power  in  our 
country.  No  university  in  America's  history  ever  contributed  at 
one  time  so  much  to  the  security  and  the  vitality  of  our  national 
life  as  did  Knox  College  seventy-nine  years  ago. 

"Hail  Knox!"    Carry  on! 
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John  Wilson  Pennington 
Auditor  of  Knox  College 

For  the  Founders  Day  Dinner  on  February  15,  1937  at  the 
Galesburg  Armory,  1200  people  bought  tickets,  the  seating  space 
having  been  enlarged  three  times  during  the  last  two  days  to  take 
care  of  the  large  number  who  clamored  for  admission.  When  all 
reservations  were  sold  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  there  was  a  waiting 
list  of  approximately  300.  It  was  decided  to  admit  spectators  to 
the  gallery  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  inspect  the  costumes 
and  decorations,  view  the  pageantry,  and  watch  the  skits  presented 
on  the  central  stage  by  Professor  Foley  and  students.  Approximate- 
ly 150  persons  who  were  disappointed  in  securing  tickets  for  the  din- 
ner attended  as  spectators,  paying  25  cents  each  for  this  privilege. 
The  dinner  tickets  were  sold  for  $1.00  each. 

Check  room  service  was  utterly  inadequate  because  of  the  fact 
that  bad  weather  developed  a  short  time  before  the  dinner  was  to 
begin.  However,  everyone  was  eventually  taken  care  of  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience.  Scores  of  chickens,  turkeys,  quarters  of 
beef  and  pork,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  fine  trimmings  were 
used  by  Miss  Grubb  in  preparation  of  the  dinner.  In  spite  of 
utterly  inadequate  facilities  for  preparing  the  meal  and  serving  it 
at  the  Armory,  it  was  served  quickly  and  efficiently  by  a  large  staff 
of  uniformed  waitresses,  and  the  guests  were  surprised  to  find  it 
was  possible  to  provide  the  large  crowd  with  a  number  of  hot  dishes. 

Professor  Neifert  and  a  large  crew  of  workers  had  decorated 
the  Armory  with  huge  replicas  of  the  seals  of  other  institutions. 
Special  covers  were  made  for  the  lamps,  and  the  galleries  were 
screened  with  long  streamers  of  crepe  paper,  bows,  and  fancy  deco- 
rations. It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  material 
and  the  hours  of  time  used  in  preparation  for  this  and  other  Centen- 
nial events.    Knox  employees  and  people  in  the  town  joined  in  to 
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contribute  services  and  materials  to  make  the  affair  a  festive  one. 
Almost  everyone  who  attended  the  Founders  Day  Dinner  came  in 
costumes  from  the  period  of  the  previous  century.  A  few  dressed 
in  formal  attire  and  some  came  in  ordinary  street  clothes,  but  the 
great  majority  were  dressed  like  people  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Proctor  Sherwin,  Mrs.  Paul  Foley,  and  their  staff  of  assistants 
prepared  approximately  one  hundred  costumes,  each  one  different 
from  all  the  others.  The  properties  of  the  Knox  Theatre  were  called 
upon  to  provide  additional  costumes.  Many  individuals  brought 
out  relics  of  the  earlier  days  from  attic  trunks,  and  joined  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

On  Friday,  June  11,  1937,  the  Centenary  Commencement 
program  started  with  a  parade  from  the  Knox  campus  to  the 
Burlington  station,  where  a  large  crowd  welcomed  Ralph  Budd, 
President  of  the  Burlington,  who  arrived  on  the  Zephyr.  After  a 
brief  reception  and  a  speech  by  Mr.  Budd,  the  assembled  crowd  pro- 
ceeded to  the  natural  bowl  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds  at  Lake 
Storey,  where  a  large  outdoor  amphitheatre  had  been  prepared  for 
presentation  of  the  Pageant.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  traffic 
was  considerably  snarled  in  the  first  trip  to  the  Pageant  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  state  police  had  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for 
extra  patrolmen  for  this  event.  We  had  asked  for  eight  men  to 
handle  the  crowd  and  they  sent  two.  They  mentioned  that  they 
would  have  sent  more  except  for  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
force  had  been  called  to  special  duty  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  to  quell  a  riot  or  disturbance  of  some  sort  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict. 

We  had  set  up  1600  seats  for  the  first  performance  of  the 
Pageant,  using  all  the  ten-inch  and  twelve-inch  planks  and  large  tile 
which  could  be  secured  in  the  city  of  Galesburg.  The  weather 
was  perfect  and  the  crowd  which  attended  carried  back  to  town  a 
report  of  an  excellent  performance  and  one  which  many  expressed 
a  desire  to  witness  again.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  had 
acclaimed  the  show  as  successful,  we  prepared  for  a  larger  crowd  on 
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the  night  of  the  second  performance,  which  was  on  Monday,  June 
14.  That  night,  we  had  added  additional  plank  seats  for  the 
sloping  hillside  and  had  placed  several  hundred  chairs  at  one  end 
so  that  there  were  2400  seats  available  for  the  second  performance. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  traffic  was  well  policed  and  kept 
moving  steadily,  there  was  a  very  bad  traffic  jam  on  the  night  of 
the  second  performance.  Most  people  figured  that  it  would  take 
fifteen  minutes  at  the  outside  to  drive  from  town  to  Lake  Storey. 
Nearly  everyone  delayed  starting  until  about  the  time  for  the  per- 
formance to  begin.  The  Alumni  Supper  on  the  campus  was  held 
at  six  o'clock  and  many  hundreds  of  people  did  not  start  to  the 
site  of  the  Pageant  until  the  supper  was  finished.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  period  of  almost  an  hour  when  the  only  opportunity  to  move 
forward  in  the  traffic  from  Main  Street  to  the  park  entrance,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  miles,  was  when  cars  moved  into  the 
driveway  at  the  Lake  Storey  parking  grounds.  Galesburg  police 
and  state  police  cooperated  to  help  this  situation  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  amusing  to  note  that  more  than  a  half  dozen  cars  had 
to  be  pushed  out  of  the  line  of  traffic  because  they  ran  out  of  gas 
while  idling  in  the  line. 

Almost  all  of  the  seats  set  up  were  occupied.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Tuesday  night  performance  was  the  one  at  which  the 
visiting  celebrities  were  expected  to  attend,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  prepare  for  an  even  larger  crowd  on  the  third  night.  On  Tues- 
day, June  15,  the  college  and  city  were  visited  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,  including  Governors  Horner  and  Winant.  An 
official  party  was  planned  as  a  reception  and  dinner  for  these  guests 
and  for  the  delegates  from  other  institutions.  About  250  persons 
attended  the  dinner  at  Seymour  Hall,  after  which  a  motorcycle 
escort  led  the  caravan  from  the  Knox  campus  to  the  Pageant  where 
a  block  of  seats  had  been  reserved  for  the  official  party.  Although 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  traffic  on  the  road  to  the  park  off  Hen- 
derson Street,  the  city  police  and  state  patrolmen  had  arranged  for 
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escorting  the  official  party  through  Lincoln  Park  and  directly  to  the 
Pageant  without  delay. 

On  this  third  night,  approximately  all  of  3100  seats  were  oc- 
cupied, to  bring  the  total  attendance  up  to  around  7000  for  the 
three  performances.  Because  of  the  fact  that  all  available  material 
for  temporary  bleachers  had  been  exhausted  within  the  city  of 
Galesburg,  the  branch  offices  of  local  lumber  yards  were  called  upon 
to  supply  planks  and  large  tile  from  Abingdon,  Roseville,  Knox- 
ville,  and  Oneida.  The  Purington  Paving  Company  also  respond- 
ed cheerfully  to  the  call  for  several  hundred  large  tile. 

Nearly  all  of  the  admissions  to  the  Pageant  were  paid,  al- 
though a  relatively  small  number  were  complimentary  to  police, 
firemen,  city  officials,  private  detectives,  and  families  of  the  actors 
and  actresses.  In  order  to  prepare  an  arena  for  the  presentation 
of  the  Pageant,  it  was  necessary  to  fence  off  a  large  space  around  the 
natural  bowl  provided  by  the  slope  of  the  ravine,  and  about  200 
rods  of  woven  wire  and  smooth  wire,  together  with  a  similar  number 
of  steel  posts,  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Special  wiring  and  light- 
ing was  provided  by  workmen  of  the  city  and  the  local  power  com- 
pany who  cooperated  magnificently  to  make  the  affair  a  success. 

Tents  were  brought  in  to  provide  shelter  for  animals,  to  serve 
as  dressing  rooms  for  actors,  and  to  take  care  of  tools,  saddles,  and 
properties  of  all  kinds.  About  a  dozen  such  tents  were  used,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  seven  by  nine  feet  for  the  night  watchman  to  the 
horse  tent  which  was  twenty  by  one  hundred  feet.  Over  a  thousand 
feet  of  canvas  was  used  for  background  and  for  enclosing  the  entire 
space.  A  special  canvas  cover  was  made  and  securely  fastened  over 
the  Hammond  electric  organ  after  each  performance.  A  first-aid 
station  was  provided  and  fortunately  was  little  used.  Approximately 
sixty  animals  including  horses,  ponies,  and  a  brace  of  oxen  were 
used  in  the  Pageant.  Several  tons  of  hay,  feed,  and  bedding  were 
provided  for  the  care  of  the  animals.  Water  facilities  were  put  in. 
Stalls  were  hastily  but  strongly  built,  and  a  crew  of  ten  men  labored 
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constantly  to  feed,  exercise,  harness,  and  otherwise  care  for  the 
animals. 

These  men  were  in  charge  of  a  genuine  broncobuster  who  re- 
cruited his  assistant  hostlers  from  among  the  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood accustomed  to  handling  horses.  The  Pageant  was  presented 
on  three  nights  only,  but  it  was  participated  in  by  a  cast  of  around 
200,  while  a  crew  of  workmen,  guards,  hostlers,  ushers,  trouble- 
shooters,  etc.,  numbering  an  additional  hundred  were  kept  busy  for 
a  period  of  approximately  two  weeks  in  the  preparation,  presenta- 
tion, and  dismantling  of  the  show.  Into  an  open  natural  park 
were  brought  all  modern  facilities  such  as  water  under  pressure, 
electric  wiring,  telephone,  roads  and  bridges.  It  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  one  of  the  bridges  was  erected  on  pontoons  over  a  marsh- 
like lagoon.  Our  hearts  stopped  momentarily  when  some  of  the  huge 
lumber  trucks  pushed  the  pontoon  bridge  an  extra  foot  into  the 
mud. 

Each  night,  equipment  which  could  be  damaged  by  exposure 
to  the  weather  was  carefully  housed  in  tents  or  loaded  on  trucks 
and  brought  back  to  town.  Some  of  the  truckers  worked  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  per  day.  Those  who  had  provided  folding 
chairs  were  promised  that  there  would  never,  during  our  use  of  the 
equipment,  be  a  time  when  the  chairs  would  be  exposed  to  rain. 
Accordingly,  all  were  taken  in  each  night,  even  though  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  damage.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  we  secured  500  chairs  from  Battery  A  through 
the  kindness  of  Major  Risburg.  Father  Doubleday  of  Corpus 
Christi  let  us  have  300  more.  Captain  Ray  Nevius  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Monmouth  let  us  take  800  chairs  from  the  Battery  in 
Warren  County.  Smaller  numbers  of  chairs  were  secured  from 
other  places,  and  with  those  owned  by  the  college,  there  was  avail- 
able for  any  and  all  occasions  a  supply  of  approximately  2000  fold- 
ing chairs. 

These  were  moved  about  from  day  to  day,  in  fact,  from  hour 
to  hour,  as  events  took  place  on  the  campus  or  elsewhere  during  the 
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week  of  Commencement.  One  of  my  strongest  recollections  of  the 
celebration  is  the  night  when  I  returned  from  seeing  everything  put 
in  shape  at  the  Pageant  grounds,  and  with  only  two  trucks  availa- 
ble, had  to  get  a  crew  of  men  together  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  put  the  chairs  away  that  were  scattered  all  over  the  Knox  campus 
from  the  Alumni  Supper  on  Monday  evening.  There  were  no 
lights  on  the  campus  except  those  from  the  trucks  and  my  car.  The 
truck  drivers  were  already  exhausted  from  working  all  day  and 
cleaning  up  after  the  Pageant.  I  stopped  several  men  who  passed 
through  the  park  and  hired  them  to  work  and  also  got  several  boys 
out  of  bed  from  the  fraternity  houses  in  order  to  put  the  chairs  away 
and  keep  my  promise  to  the  people  who  had  let  us  take  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the  park  was  the  presentation 
of  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks  which  was  shown  across  the  lake 
from  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  Pageant.  The  good  will  of  the 
community  was  maintained  by  the  fact  that  several  hundred  people 
each  night  were  enabled  to  view  the  fireworks  from  all  parts  of  the 
park.  On  the  second  and  third  nights,  the  crowd  assembled  for 
the  fireworks  display  numbered  almost  as  many  as  those  who  paid 
to  witness  the  Pageant. 

The  total  cost  of  producing  the  Pageant  amounted  to  about 
$4900.00.  The  total  income  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3200.00. 
A  common  belief  was  that  the  college  had  profited  greatly  by  the 
production.  Few  stopped  to  figure  cost  of  setting  up  and  disman- 
tling a  plant  for  presentation  of  a  production  in  which  several  hun- 
dred people  and  scores  of  animals  and  odd  equipment  were  used. 
If  the  Pageant  could  have  been  presented  for  a  dozen  nights  in  suc- 
cession with  a  good  audience  each  night,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
moneymaker.  However,  the  college  did  not  at  any  time  attempt 
to  make  money  on  any  of  the  events,  and  the  deficit  of  the 
Pageant  was  cheerfully  paid  in  view  of  the  value  of  advertising  and 
good  will  which  it  presumably  created. 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  facts  and  figures  which  can  be  said 
about  the  marking  of  historic  sites  on  Saturday,  June  12.    The  city 
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provided  the  markers  which  were  set  at  twenty  points  of  interest 
about  the  streets  and  on  the  campus.  On  Saturday  afternoon  sev- 
eral thousand  people  assembled  around  Willard  Field  to  witness 
the  balloon  ascension  which  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  spectators  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
many  were  severely  critical  when  the  balloon  failed  to  ascend  be- 
cause of  a  strong  crosscurrent  of  wind  threatening  great  danger  to 
the  operator.  On  Saturday  evening,  approximately  1200  people  at- 
tended the  Conservatory  concert  at  Central  Congregational  Church. 
Later  a  fireworks  display  on  Willard  Field  was  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands. Auto  traffic  was  tied  up  for  blocks  in  all  directions  from 
the  campus.  It  was  an  hour  after  the  fireworks  ended  before  the 
crowd  was  completely  dispersed. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  that  we  took  out  rain  insurance 
on  the  outdoor  events  and,  in  addition,  provided  ourselves  with 
5000  rain  checks  which  were  never  used.  The  weather  man  took  us 
by  the  hand  and  carefully  led  us  through  a  week  of  anxiety  without 
serious  mishap.  There  was  rain,  of  course,  but  it  came  only  at  such 
times  as  late  at  night  or  at  other  times  when  no  special  events  were 
scheduled.  The  only  exception  was  the  day  of  Commencement, 
when  the  Galesburg  High  School  gymnasium  was  used  in  place  of 
the  outdoor  site  on  the  east  side  of  Old  Main.  Professor  Neifert 
and  I  had  made  all  arrangements  for  use  of  the  High  School  gym 
in  the  event  rain  came.  In  spite  of  a  terrific  downpour,  the  Com- 
mencement proceedings  were  carried  off  in  the  gymnasium  without 
rehearsal  and  with  little  inconvenience  on  the  part  of  anyone.  Mr. 
Neifert's  efficiency  in  this  and  other  events  can  not  be  too  much 
praised. 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  Baccalaureate  Services  were  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Every  classroom,  study,  and  alcove  which 
opened  upon  the  main  assembly  room  was  equipped  with  seats,  and 
loud  speakers  were  provided  for  those  who  could  see  only  a  portion 
of  the  stage.  About  1600  places  were  provided  in  the  church,  and  it 
was  filled  to  capacity.    In  addition,  100  chairs  were  set  up  on  the 
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lawn  of  the  Galesburg  Club,  where  the  overflow  crowd  was  seated 
until  a  few  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  event,  when  a  light  shower 
fell.  Amplifiers  were  also  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  so 
that  the  people  on  the  Club  lawn  could  hear  all  the  Baccalaureate 
services. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  St.  Louis  Little  Symphony  presented 
a  concert  at  the  Central  Congregational  Church.  All  facilities 
available  were  again  provided  for  the  crowd,  and  all  seats  were 
taken.  The  church  seats  about  1350  when  completely  filled. 
Tickets  were  available  to  out-of-town  guests  at  $1.50  each. 

On  Monday,  June  14 — Alumni  Day,  the  reunions  of  sorori- 
ties, fraternities,  campus  organizations,  and  classes  were  held.  The 
Lombard  picnic  was  held  at  noon  under  the  Lombard  elm.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  alumni  parade,  starting  at  Whiting  Hall,  passed 
in  review  before  President  Britt  and  President  Davidson  and  his 
family  on  the  north  steps  of  Old  Main,  and  then  around  the  build- 
ing to  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the  east  side. 
About  forty  groups  participated  in  this  parade,  each  group 
representing  a  class  or  a  combination  of  classes.  I  am  unable  to 
estimate  the  number  who  participated — possibly  600  to  1000. 

After  the  centenary  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the 
Alumni  Supper  was  held  on  the  campus.  Miss  Grubb  had  set  up 
serving  stations  in  small  tents  at  five  convenient  points  on  the  main 
campus.  Groups  of  chairs  with  standards  displaying  the  class  num- 
bers were  placed  under  trees,  in  alcoves,  and  in  the  open  on  the 
campus  to  take  care  of  approximately  1500  supper  guests.  Serving 
was  done  in  cafeteria  style,  and  the  attendants  later  passed  among 
the  guests  distributing  additional  helpings.  Food  and  drink  were 
served  from  each  of  the  stations  from  large  containers  which  were 
constantly  being  replenished. 

After  the  Supper,  many  attended  the  second  performance  of  the 
Pageant,  while  several  hundred  others  took  advantage  of  the  dances 
being  held  at  the  Galesburg  Club  and  at  Soangetaha.    Other  hun- 
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dreds  of  people  from  the  town  and  from  far  and  near  visited  the 
exhibitions  in  Old  Main  during  the  day  and  evening. 

On  Tuesday,  June  15,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  educa- 
tional conference  was  held  in  Beecher  Chapel.  Admission  was  free, 
but  by  ticket  only.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  tickets,  and 
the  entire  main  floor  of  the  Chapel  was  completely  filled,  with  a 
few  others  in  the  balcony:  approximately  five  hundred  attended  the 
conference. 

I  have  no  figures  for  the  attendance  at  the  luncheons  for  dele- 
gates which  were  held  at  noon  on  Tuesday  in  the  gardens  at  the 
residences  of  Mrs.  O.  N.  Custer  at  81  East  Grove  Street,  of  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Doyle  at  791  North  Academy  Street,  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Franing 
at  1560  North  Cherry  Street,  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Rice  at  317  Park  Lane, 
of  Mrs.  P.  F.  Sherwin  at  178  Maple  Avenue,  of  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Terry,  Jr.,  at  1336  North  Prairie  Street,  and  of  Mrs.  Pierce  Web- 
ster at  19  Park  Lane. 

In  the  afternoon,  Willard  Field  was  crowded  during  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  inspection  and  awarding  of  commissions.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  event,  the  academic  procession  formed  at  Beecher  Chapel 
and  moved  to  Old  Main,  passing  through  the  building  to  the  plat- 
form and  seats  on  the  east  side.  This  platform,  which  served  for 
many  events  during  the  celebration,  was  built  at  about  the  level  of 
the  first  floor  of  Old  Main.  It  was  supported  by  sixty  empty  oil 
drums  furnished  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  platform  was 
about  24  feet  wide  by  60  feet  in  length,  and  easily  held  the  graduat- 
ing class,  the  board  of  trustees,  distinguished  visitors  and  speakers. 

An  amplifying  system  carried  the  messages  of  Carl  Sandburg 
and  the  visiting  governors  to  a  crowd  which  can  only  be  estimated. 
I  had  prepared  seats  for  about  7000  people,  starting  at  the  plat- 
form with  about  2000  chairs  set  in  fan-shape  spreading  out  from 
the  platform  to  the  open  campus  on  the  east.  Behind  the  chairs 
were  temporary  bleachers  which  held  about  3000  people.  Further 
back  were  bleachers  from  the  Athletic  Association  to  hold  a  number 
estimated  at  more  than  2000.    Hundreds  stood  on  either  side  of 
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the  seating  space.  After  the  Rededication  of  Old  Main,  the  recep- 
tion of  delegates  and  dinner  for  official  guests  was  held  at  Seymour 
Hall,  followed  by  the  third  and  final  performance  of  the  Pageant 
at  Lake  Storey. 

On  Wednesday,  June  16,  Commencement  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Galesburg  High  School  gymnasium.  About  3500  people  had 
secured  tickets  for  the  exercises  which  were  to  have  been  held  on  the 
east  side  of  Old  Main.  Practically  all  those  who  held  tickets  at- 
tended. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  High  School  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel,  the  program  went  off  with  dispatch  and 
almost  as  though  it  had  been  planned  so  originally. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Commencement  exercises,  a  luncheon 
for  the  graduating  class,  parents,  and  officers  of  the  college  was  held 
in  Whiting  Hall.  Acceptances  for  this  luncheon  exceeded  the 
estimates  of  those  who  made  the  plans.  However,  with  her  usual 
foresight,  Miss  Grubb  had  sufficient  food  on  hand  to  serve  all  who 
came,  and  for  almost  two  hours  there  was  a  constantly  changing 
group  of  diners  in  the  Whiting  Hall  dining  room.  About  350  or 
perhaps  400  actually  were  served.  Had  the  weather  permitted 
holding  the  affair  outdoors,  there  would  have  been  an  even  greater 
attendance. 

I  presume  there  is  scarcely  place  in  a  record  of  this  sort  for  in- 
troducing some  of  the  interesting  sidelights.  I  am  thinking  of  such 
items  as  the  daylight  hold-up  by  four  farmers  who  had  cheerfully 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  Pageant  with  their  teams  without  pay. 
After  the  first  performance,  when  it  became  evident  that  attendance 
would  be  good,  they  came  in  and  demanded  to  be  paid  $25.00  each 
for  participation  in  the  second  performance.  They  timed  their  de- 
mands so  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  secure  substitutes.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  produce  a  hundred  dollars  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  the  program. 

It  was  ten  months  before  I  finally  located  the  owner  of  the  last 
saddle  which  was  left  on  hand  after  the  Pageant  was  finished.  There 
were  four,  together  with  other  equipment,  when  the  show  was  over, 
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and  for  weeks  they  were  moved  about  in  the  corridors  of  the  admin- 
istrative offices.  A  repeating  rifle  of  a  special  type  was  borrowed 
for  the  Pageant  and,  before  it  had  even  been  used  in  rehearsal,  was 
stolen.  With  considerable  difficulty,  we  were  able  to  replace  it  by 
appealing  to  the  Remington  Arms  Company. 

When  we  moved  into  the  park  to  set  up  the  plant,  we  discover- 
ed that  the  right  words  hadn't  been  said  or  the  right  people  reached 
to  insure  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  park  superintendent  and  his 
workers.  A  friendly  conference  with  the  superintendent  ended  by 
shaking  hands  all  around  and  the  passing  out  of  100  tickets  for  the 
families  of  park  employees.  I  should  add,  however,  that  the  park 
management  had  no  complaint,  as  we  spent  two  weeks  after  the 
Pageant  in  restoring  the  grounds  to  their  former  condition.  Every 
vestige  of  waste  material  was  removed.  Holes  were  filled  and  sod 
put  back.  In  many  places,  the  ground  was  in  better  shape  after 
we  left  than  it  had  been  when  we  came.  We  contributed  our 
bridges  to  the  welfare  of  the  park  and  the  public. 

Another  amusing  incident  was  the  failure  of  Governor  Horner 
to  report  to  the  Chapel  when  the  academic  procession  was  forming. 
He  stopped  on  the  campus  and  wandered  about  looking  for  some- 
one he  knew  while  college  officials  were  frantically  trying  to  locate 
him  and  wondering  why  he  did  not  show  up  at  the  Chapel.  When 
he  drove  from  the  campus  to  the  Chapel,  his  chauffeur  was  soundly 
reprimanded  by  the  local  constabulary  for  trying  to  drive  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Knox  procession. 
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KNOX  CLASSES 

Classes  of  1865-79  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ella  Chase  Knowles,  381 

N.  Prairie  St. 

1865 
Dunn,  Annie  Soule 


1869 
Seabury,  Clara  Ward 

1872 
Parks,  James  J. 

1874 
Moulton,  F.  I. 

1876 
Knowles,  Ella  Chase 


|     1877 

Carr,  Elizabeth  E. 
,Fisher,  Emma  Haigh 
Thompson,  Hettie  Linsley 

1878 
Stewart,  M.  Maud 

1879 
Allensworth,  Mina  Weinberg 
Blood,  M.  Isabelle 


Classes  of  1880-84  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Liilie  Bassler  Jelliff,  1122 
N.  Broad  St. 


1880 
Craig,  Harvey  A. 
Harvey,  W.  S. 
Hurd,  Mary  C. 
Holmes,  Frank  F. 
Moulton,  Julia  Ferris 

1881 
Clark,  Ella 
Goshen,  Emma  M. 
Jelliff,  Liilie  Bassler 
Scott,  Mary 


I     1882 

Quinn,  Nellie  M.  Jones 
Wells,  Katherine  Belden 
Wylie,  John 

1883 
Hunter,  Abbie  Ayres 

1884 
Patch,  Myra  H. 
Wyckoff,  C.  T. 
Wyckofr",  Gertrude 


Class  of  1885  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Wiswell  Eastes,  565 
W.  Main  St. 


1885 
Ayers,  James  B. 
Becker,  Addie  Rearick 
Blackert,  Nellie  Smith 
Eastes,  Augusta  Wiswell 


Gaylord,  Joseph  Searle 
George,  Charles  C. 
Gilbert,  Marion  Richey 
Holmes,  Jessie 
Jones,  James  E. 
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Meacham,  May  Eldred 
Miller,  John 

Ogden,  Jeannette  L.  Pine 
Reynolds,  Ella  Graham 
Ryan,  Margaret  S.  McChesney 


Stuckey,  Mattie  Clay 
Tryon,  Louise  J. 
Wetherbee,  Nellie  Watkins 
Wyckoff,  Mary  L. 


Class  of  1886  in  the  Standish  and  Finley  Rooms,  Henry  M.  Sey- 
mour Library. 


1886 
Burt,  Frank  H. 
Caldwell,  Edward 
Caldwell,  Lucy  Morse 
Convers,  Caroline  McMurtry 
Crandall,  Marion 


Finley,  Martha  Boyden 
Johnson,  Charles  L. 
McCandless,  Mary  Sisson 
McMurtry,  Susan  H. 
Martin,  Mary  K. 


Class  of  1887  at  the  Galesburg  Club,  followed  by  a  reception  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Davis  Taggart,  382  N.  Prairie  St. 


1887 
Craig,  Mary  Davis 
Finley,  John  H. 
Hammond,  E.  May 
Hunter,  Nathaniel  C. 
Jeffery,  Maud  Berggren 
Lay,  Corliss  W. 


McCrosky,  Mary 
Robson,  Jessie  Murdoch 
Scott,  Clara 
Smith,  Frank  L. 
Taggart,  Bertha  Davis 
White,  Nannie 


Classes  of  1888-90  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alice  Stewart  Wolf,  483 
N.  Kellogg  St. 


1888 
Barnard,  Jessie  Cummings 
Beale,  Harriet  Hubbell 
Boutelle,  Anna 
Comstock,  Clarence  E. 
Cox,  T.  M. 
Davis,  Ellen 
Fulton,  Lulu  Chandler 
Meeker,  G.  W.  L. 
Sargent,  Mary  Bates 
Stephens,  Emma  Sanford 
Swank,  Clyde  W. 
Willis,  Alice  Tilden 

1889 
Cushing,  Lorella  Benson 
Everett,  Fannie  Sisson 


Harvey,  A.  M. 
Hoover,  Anna  F. 
Miles,  Joseph  W. 
Miner,  W.  C 
Morse,  Marietta 
Porter,  Tonina  Hannaman 
Smith,  G.  Byron 
Stewart,  Alice  Wolf 
Young,  Luna  Gilbert 

1890 
Bartholomew,  Lura  H. 
Brown,  E.  L. 
Burt,  Lola  Maddox 
Cleaveland,  Harry  H. 
Cleaveland,  Olive  Cox 
Gettemy,  Charles  Ferris 
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Green,  Alvah  S. 
Judson,  Emeline  H. 


Love,  N.  Meredith 
McConachie,  Lauros  G. 


Class  of  1891  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Ada  Hinckley  Chapman,  641 
N.  Kellogg  St. 


1891 
Barden,  Harry  R. 
Barndt,  Fred  W. 
Bergland,  Albert  E. 
Bear,  Leah  Lou 
Bear,  Olive  M. 
Boutelle,  Addison  J. 
Bugbey,  Lora  Sovereign 
Calkins,  Earnest  Elmo 
Chapman,  Ada  Hinckley 
Clark,  Frances  Vinyard 
Clark,  Jay  C. 
Comstock,  Ada  H. 
Corbin,  Mabel  L. 


Cushing,  Edwin  B. 

Evans,  Lewis  K. 

Finch,  Alida  E. 

Griswold,  George  C. 

Hewett,  Donnie  Jones 

Hinckley,  Arthur  E. 

Jeffrey,  M.  Belle 

Kilbourn,  Minnie  Avery 

Montgomery,  Hattie  B.  Newcomb 

Needham,  James  G. 

Olmsted,  Everett  Ward 

Read,  Josiah  Philip 

Scott,  Martha 

Tanner,  Patsie  Ingersoll 


Classes  of  1892-95  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Martha  Barden  Cole,  357 
E.  Grove  St. 


1892 
Boult,  Blanche  M. 
Brown,  Anna  Robson 
Curtis,  Lida  Giffen 
Davis,  Kate  A. 
Davis,  Katharine 
Douglas,  Sarah  Barndt 
Folger,  Sarah  B. 
Givens,  Fannie  R.  Hicks 
Graham,  George  H. 
Hartsook,  Elsie  Dickson 
Hinds,  Anna  Bolender 
Holloway,  Luella  Gray 
Lay,  Frank  M. 
Pearsall,  Leah  Calkins 

1893 
Ash,  Mary  E. 
Boyden,  Charles  W. 
Charlson,  Jennie 
Dickson,  Lansing  A. 
Ensign,  Herbert  S. 
Hess,  Rilla  Meeker 


Hinckley,  Bessie  L. 
Miner,  H.  R. 
Robson,  Helen  Sisson 
Rowe,  Lena  V. 
Sturgeon,  James  Fleming 
Wiley,  Mabel  Conklin 

1894 
Arnold,  Wilfred 
Comstock,  Lucia  Driggs 
Fulton,  Frank  T. 
Guild,  Roy  B. 
Hayden,  Marion  Niles 
Hurd,  Martha  Stone 
McBurney,  Thomas 
McCool,  Nelle  H. 
McGregor,  Thomas 
McHard,  Zua 
Mackemer,  J.  Walter 
Maley,  William  H. 
Moreland,  John  R. 
Post,  Janet  Greig 
Shinn,  Bertha 
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Smith,  Roy  C. 
Stephens,  George  E. 
Walker,  Elizabeth  Freer 
Wasson,  James  T. 
Willis,  Grace  Matteson 
Young,  Wilber  H. 

1895 
Bugbey,  Lora  Sovereign 
Burke,  Lola  Fisher 
Carroll,  Carrie  Belle 
Cole,  Martha  Barden 
Espey,  Charles  W. 
George,  Adda  Gentry 


Lindstrum,  Andrew  O. 
Matthews,  Eva  Chandler 
May,  Blanche  Aldrich 
Moreland,  Armor  H. 
Packard,  Nellie  Kemper 
Pratt,  Josephine  McReynolds 
Sheldon,  Florence  West 
Short,  Winifred  Dewey 
Smith,  Horace  J. 
Strain,  Edith  Kimball 
Stromberg,  Selma  Zetterberg 
Tucker,  Bessie  Batchelder 
Walter,  Edith  Wylie 
Woods,  Frances  Arnold 


Class  of  1896  at  the  home  of  William  Runkle,  996  N.  Cedar  St. 


1896 
Bacon,  Bertha  J. 
Bassett,  Bess 
Bell,  Mary  Olson 
Bigham,  Margaret  Estella 
Bridgford,  Mollie  Taylor 
Cherrill,  Ruth  Montgomery 
Fuller,  W.  Stancliff 
Ingham,  Kate 
McCreery,  Sarah  N. 
Miner,  Elizabeth  L. 
Montgomery,  Charles  W. 
Naught,  George  L. 


Ogden,  Evelyn 
Olson,  Clarence  H. 
Patterson,  Frances  Bates 
Peterson,  Fred 
Rich,  Lucy  Babcock 
Runkle,  W.  J. 
Sensiba,  Burt 
Shrimpton,  Elizabeth  L. 
Tunnicliffe,  George  Duffield 
Tyson,  May  Walker 
Watson,  Bessie  Wolff 
Willard,  N.  W. 


Classes  of  1897-1901  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Forrester  Maley, 
422  N.  Cherry  St. 


1897 
Arnold,  Louis  E. 
Bopes,  Katherine 
Bulkeley,  Claude  A. 
Campbell,  Rosamond  Gilmore 
Craig,  Elmer 
Cushing,  Inez  Griswold 
Cushing,  Royal  B. 
Hammond,  J.  Jay 
Lass,  C.  F. 

Mulholland,  Olive  Helm 
Raymond,  Eva  Salisbury 
Reiley,  Robert  L. 


Schmidt,  L.  C. 

Simpson,  Addie  Winifred  Housh 
Stearns,  Mary  Wertman 
Tolles,  Elizabeth  Eurgens 
True,  Katharine  Wilson 
Wetmore,  Nellie  Parminter 

1898 
Britt,  Albert 

Bullman,  May  S.  Adcock 
Chase,  Zora  E. 
Franing,  E.  C. 
Gentry,  J.  O. 
Gustafson,  Joseph  A. 
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Johnson,  Mary  Moore 
Martine,  Maud  Brown 
Norris,  Charles  C. 
Peterson,  Loren  M. 
Smith,  C.  F.  W. 
Smith,  Nellie  Johnson 
Swanson,  I.  W. 
Wagoner,  Lois  Conard 
Wait,  E.  Pearl 
Walker,  William  M. 

1899 
Baxter,  Mabel  W. 
Boggs,  Harry  H. 
Booth,  Charles  H. 
Farrell,  Drusilla  Paden 
Giddings,  Nellie  Colbert 
Hammond,  Maude  Clawson 
Harrison,  Florence  Nichols 
Holland,  Harold  M. 
Prutsman,  Sibyl  Marie 
Ridout,  Clara  Edmunds 
Salzberg,  Clara  Seastedt 
Strain,  George  M. 
Wertman,  Martha  Leora 
Worst,  Eva  Chowning 

1900 
Allen,  Nettie  C. 
Bacon,  Jay  Harvey 
Dilworth,  Mabel  Cox 
Dil worth,  Thornton  S. 
Elliott,  Frances  Kelley 
Envall,  Mary 


Field,  Erie  P. 

Hagans,  C.  B. 

Hicks,  M.  Lida 

Holloway,  Fred 

James,  Grace  Ballard 

Kemp,  Pauline  King 

Lundgren,  Edward 

Main,  Maude  Alma 

Nash,  Rufus  C. 

Oakes,  Blanche  Louise  Pursell 

Oberg,  Selma 

Roberts,  Winifred  Aylesbury 

Stellwagen,  Elizabeth  Snyder 

Stewart,  Charles  S. 

Tate,  Gertrude  Andrews 

Winroot,  Erne  J. 

1901 
Armstrong,  May  Shaver 
Ash,  William  Henry 
Carroll,  Maud  A. 
Chase,  Arthur  F. 
Clark,  W.  Clayton 
Frazier,  Clara  Plattenburg 
Gilman,  Edith  Hess 
Kimball,  Amada  Geigley 
Liken,  C.  T. 
Lundgren,  A.  T. 
Maley,  Augusta  Forrester 
Montgomery,  Clark  B. 
Oberholtzer,  E.  J. 
Tate,  Louis  N. 
Wilson,  Nellie  Clark 


Classes  of  1902-03  at  Lincoln  Park. 


1902 
Armstrong,  Mary 
Arnold,  Ray  M. 
Avery,  George  Luzerne 
Barry,  Elizabeth  Root 
Brown,  Julia  Terry 
Caldwell,  William  H. 
Chase,  Nellie  B. 
Cox,  Louise  Montgomery 
Dalrymple,  John  A. 
Fitch,  R.  Louise 
Glidden,  Fannie  Hurff 


Heaney,  N.  Sproat 
Johnson,  Jessie  Van  Clute 
Kimball,  Dan  B. 
Lohr,  Vergil  C. 
Porter,  I.  L. 
Seibert,  Bess  McDowell 
Sieg,  Josephine  Coolidge 
Spangler,  Madge  Barnes 
Tobey,  Charlotte  Ayers 
Willard,  Alice  C. 
Willard,  Florence  E. 
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1903 
Battell,  Dot  Tilden 
Bechtel,  May  Rodney 
Bone,  Gratia  Hyde 
Brown,  Curtis  H. 
Donaldson,  Bessie  Allen 
Gale,  Maude  Zenor 
Green,  Allen  Ayrault 


Hammond,  Lillian  Lanphear 
Hinchliff,  Everett  E. 
Lapham,  Gail  H. 
Lawson,  Winifred  Morris 
Pendleton,  Jennie  Grain 
Stephenson,  E.  B. 
VanDolah,  Blanche  Stoll 
Whipple,  Walter  W. 


Classes  of  1904-06  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Ingersoll,  640  N. 
Prairie  St. 


1904 
Anderson,  Mayme  L. 
Bagby,  Katharine  M. 
Black,  Minnie  Weyhrich 
Chandler,  Claire  Goodsill 
Clark,  Mary  Willard 
Crawford,  Blanche  Pond 
Currens,  Winona  Peregrine 
Felt,  Walter 
Gill,  Eulalia  Anderson 
Grogan,  John  S. 
Hamerstrom,  Lillian  Bachman 
Hardy,  Guy  B. 
Hardy,  Norma  Wertman 
Klontz,  Elizabeth  Case 
Lampe,  M.  Willard 
Lowman,  Elizabeth  Arnold 
Munroe,  Mary  Crawford 
Nelson,  Anna  M. 
Terry,  W.  E.,  Jr. 
Zinser,  Delia  Hurff 

1905 
Atherton,  Ella  Rogers 
Brimhall,  Amelia 
Burton,  Jessie  Rosetta 
Chase,  Gertrude  Lescher 
Chase,  Ralph  E. 
Clearwater,  Cornelia  Mosher 
Cocklin,  W.  Karl 


Collins,  Florence  Clarkson 
Craig,  Walter  H. 
Frank,  Irene  Olson 
Harwood,  L.  J. 
Holmes,  Blanche 
Keefe,  Louise  A. 
Lass,  Edith 
Lowrie,  Alice  C. 
McClelland,  Kellogg  D. 
Neaman,  Marguerite  Ketzle 
Paine,  Amy 
Pierce,  Ruth  Bliss 
Richmond,  Eva  Gibbs 
RowclifF,  Ferris 
Zetterberg,  Arvid  P. 

1906 
Dewey,  Orrel  Howard 
Duntley,  Nola  Seibert 
Forrer,  Clarissa  Atwood 
Fouts,  Eleanor  Russell 
Jelliff,  Richard  F. 
Junod,  Ray  L. 
Kiddoo,  S.  T. 
Lass,  Henry  W. 
Maxfield,  Cora 
Nirdlinger,  Sidney 
Thiele,  Virginia  M. 
Weech,  Richard 
Zalusky,  Joseph 
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Classes  of  1907-09  at  the  home  of  R.    C.   Woolsey,   Park   Lane 
Drive. 


1907 
Graham,  Hamill  R. 
Graham,  Zella  Byram 
Harrison,  Leslie 
Holman,  T.  L. 
Lampe,  William  B. 
Lowrie,  S.  Gale 
Matteson,  Alma  Thompson 
PittsfW,  Marie  Tate 
Richardson,  Kathryn  Coffman 
Sapp,  Bertha  Collins 
Schwartz,  Fenimore 

1908 
Adams,  Mabel  Anderson 
Carney,  Gertrude  Loosley 
Gardner,  Catherine  Walker 
Ingersoll,  Roy  C. 
Ingvoldstad,  Susanne  Osman 
Kidder,  Pearl  Brown 
Lowrie,  John  M. 
Lumsden,  Annette  Lindner 
Morris,  Anna  Holmer 
Nelson,  Winifred  Johnston 
MacClyment,  Harriette  Avery 
Richardson,  J.  V. 
Rogers,  R.  V. 


Smith,  Orrin  H. 

1909 
Andersen,  Helen  Jacobson 
Anderson,  Amy  B. 
Chamberlain,  Alice 
Conrad,  Ralph  J. 
Elliott,  Letitia  Rhodes 
Flint,  Jessie  A. 
Hinchliff,  R.  W. 
Johnson,  Marguerite  Cavanagh 
Johnson,  May  Evellyn  Lundgren 
Kelley,  Edith  Page 
Lytle,  V.  V. 
McClelland,  C.  B. 
McClure,  Grace 
McHard,  John 
Miner,  Anna  Lee  Dilworth 
Ohler,  Louis  E. 
Pillsbury,  Harris 
Pillsbury,  Helen  Jordan 
Rasmussen,  Helen  Dilworth 
Thornton,  Martha  Montgomery 
Tucker,  Julia  MacDonald 
VanCleave,  Harley  J. 
Weaver,  Grace  Allen 
Woolsey,  Robert  Cushman 


Class  of  1910  under  the  General  Henry  Knox  Elm,  Knox  Campus. 


1910 
Adkisson,  Edna  Lester 
Butler,  Ava  Hedstrom 
Fairchild,  Nellie  Bronson 
Graham,  Irving  M. 
Grasser,  Helen  Wells 
Heubner,  Bernard  P. 
Heubner,  Inez  Goodsill 
Hinchliff,  Grace  F. 


Lampe,  Estelle  Avery 
Lillie,  L.  F. 

McHard,  Florence  Doak 
Nelson,  Sigvard  B. 
Peterson,  Herbert  E. 
Swanson,  David  L. 
Swanson,  Gladys  Van  Patten 
Swanson,  R.  Maynard 
Torley,  Lavonna  McCollum 


Class  of  1911  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Florence  Irwin  Mulliner,  409 
West  North  St. 


1911 
Beard,  Mary  Lewis 


Bergeson,  Ruby  McGowan 
Colburn,  Maebelle  Selander 
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Felt,  Zell  James 
Gault,  Madge  Blayney 
Haight,  Helen  Raymond 
Hatch,  Walter  S. 
Hazelrigg,  T.  Roy 
Hazen,  Haroldine  Ives 
Kerman,  George  B. 
Kornwebel,  Augusta 


Lawton,  Howard  M. 
Mulliner,  Florence  Irwin 
Peterson,  Alvah 
Prechel,  Laura  Schoettler 
Sanborn,  Earle  E. 
Saunders,  Beatrice  Carney 
Strickland,  Abigail  C. 
Trowbridge,  Stella  Galpin 


Class  of  1912  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Irene  Bridge  Mariner,  Park  Lane 
Drive. 


1912 
Baird,  Lucile  Conner 
Beard,  Fred  W. 
Beatty,  Mary  Crane 
Blackburn,  Mary  Quillin 
Craig,  Noel  E. 
Douglass,  W.  Edwin 
Drake,  Lois  Potter 
Edmunds,  Palmer  D. 
Eldridge,  Robert  B. 
Good,  Martha  A. 
Goodsill,  M.  M. 
Hayes,  Harry  H. 
Holliston,  Arthur  A. 
Jacobson,  Margaret  E. 
Kroll,  Johanna  Nelson 


Lillie,  Bertha  Merrill 
Lowell,  Mildred  Vivion 
Mariner,  Irene  Bridge 
Morley,  Irma  L. 
Moses,  Harriet  Robbins 
Patterson,  Elma  Powers 
Patterson,  Lee  Anna  Hague 
Ryan,  Helen  M. 
Seltzer,  Nell  Collins 
Sprecher,  Beulah  C. 
Travis,  Eva  Johnson 
Vose,  James  H. 
Weech,  Maude  Nelson 
White,  Ruth  Thompson 
Zetterberg,  Winifred  Ingersoll 


Classes  of  1913-14  in  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Galesburg  Club. 


1913 
Ashdown,  Genevieve 
Cline,  Verne  McClure 
Cole,  Agnes  Hartley 
Craig,  Jessie  Reed 
Cushman,  Frances  Wilson 
Eastman,  Herbert  C. 
Edmunds,  Margaret  Burton 
Ewan,  Ruth 
Gamble,  Alta  Elder 
Grogan,  E.  B. 
Gumbiner,  Florence 
Halladay,  H.  H. 
Hanawalt,  Ella  M. 
Howe,  Harold  J. 
Larson,  Frank  A. 


Larson,  Gertrude  Erickson 
Leinbaugh,  Howard  M. 
McClelland,  Ruth  M. 
McConnell,  Vera  Ockert 
Monier,  Emily  Lock 
Morgan,  Grace  Wells 
Neese,  Helen  Conyers 
Neifert,  Martha  Campbell 
Olson,  A.  Gregg 
Parsons,  Amber  Carley 
Parsons,  Marc  L. 
Pratt,  Edna  Lee 
Rearick,  Marie  O. 
'Robinson,  Eunice  H. 
Rogers,  Ruth  West 
Schweers,  Cleone  Rediger 
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Smith,  Maude  I. 
Terpening,  Harry  R. 
Terry,  Viola  Ness 
Travers,  Guy  V. 
Tyler,  Alice  Felt 
Walker,  Edith  Dunlap 
Warren,  Eleanor  Peterson 
Welsh,  Vernon  M. 
Wetherbee,  R.  F. 
White,  Frank  L. 
Whiting,  Ada  Nelson 
Williams,  Elmer  L. 
Wood,  E.  J. 

1914 
Aldrich,  Helen  Taylor 
Bailey,  Albert  E. 
Bardens,  Eudocia 
Bentley,  Florence  May 
Crawford,  W.  K. 
Davis,  Martha  Sykes 
Day,  Clinton  L. 
Doyle,  Mildred  Steele 
Eastman,  Frances  Johnson 
Evans,  Louise  Tiffany 


Gates,  Vernon  F. 
Hagen,  Hortense  Nelson 
Hands,  H.  E. 
Higgins,  George  M. 
Howe,  Mae  Hazen 
Jacobson,  Robert  E. 
Johnson,  Frankie  Seeley 
Kerr,  Verona  Rockwell 
Kirchhoff,  Agnes  Olson 
Lucas,  Ralph  D. 
McCullough,  Ruth  Meacham 
Mighell,  Martha  Scott 
Paddock,  Paul  Darrow 
Robson,  Eleanor 
iRussell,  Mary  Belle  Weaver 
Schreiber,  Alice  Chapin 
Simmons,  Rachel  Cattron 
Stock,  Harry  Thomas 
Tracy,  Marion  Linsley 
Wagner,  Esto  Carrier 
Wampler,  Eugenia  Trask 
Wheeler,  Paul  L. 
Winchester,  Darlene  Eastes 
Yates,  C.  G. 
Yates,  Helen  Trask 


Class  of  1915  at  the  home  of  Ray  M.  Brown,  900  Willard  St. 


1915 
Alexander,  Alma  Pearson 
Barrett,  Mary  Buckley 
Belt,  Lucile  Eastes 
Brown,  Ray 

Copeland,  Bernice  Gordon 
Crawford,  Maude  Coffman 
Cronoble,  Lelah  Breece 
Dunn,  Eleanor 
Fisher,  Georgia  H. 
Keig,  Joseph 
Kellogg,  Bertha  Peterson 


iLescher,  Ethel  Miller 
Neifert,  Ira  E. 
Nicholas,  Elizabeth 
Pierce,  Florence  M. 
porter,  Paul  L. 
Powelson,  A.  J. 
Robertson,  Eugene  A. 
Swanson,  Margaret  Ayer 
Travers,  Marion  Andrews 
Weaver,  Ross  M. 
White,  Pauline  Arnold 


Class  of  1916  at  the  Oriental  Inn. 


1916 
Calkins,  Helen 
Craft,  Lucy  Wasson 
Creighton,  Mary  Allensworth 


Dormer,  Sharlie  Gerth 
Edgar,  Grace  Hubbard 
Edminster,  Lucile  Forsythe 
Firth,  Ruth  Gebhardt 
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Flynn,  Ruth  Bridge 
Gabrielson,  J.  E. 
Gehring,  Velma  Hayes 
Graham,  Edyth  Wiggle 
Hands,  Helen  Mills 
Hubbard,  Helen  B. 
Jeffers,  Shirley  B. 
Jordan,  Cecil 
Larson,  Carl  E. 
Lescher,  Cecil  C. 
Lloyd,  Jessie  Ewart 


Lotts,  Mary  Wasson 
Marks,  Madeline  Craft 
Miller,  Eleanor  Adams 
Naffziger,  Rose  Davis 
Nelson,  Roy  A. 
Powelson,  Esther  Mayes 
Stanton,  Marguerite  Taliaferro 
Wampler,  El  Rey  Cloud 
Westland,  Hazel  Wheaton 
Wilcox,  Nettie  Krantz 
Young,  Florence  Irene 


Classes  of  1917-18  at  the  Soangetaha  Country  Club. 


1917 
Anderson,  Margaret  L. 
Baker,  William  J. 
Carroll,  Jean  MacDonald 
Carroll,  Philip 
Chichester,  Hubert  S. 
Eastes,  Helen 
Harrington,  Louise  T. 
Hitchcock,  Henry  P. 
Jacobson,  Ethel  Judson 
Kidney,  Mary  Louise 
Larson,  Sara  C. 
Lord,  Gertrude  Olson 
Lord,  Merritt  M. 
Lucas,  Pearl  Williamson 
Lynch,  Helen  Graham 
Memler,  Ethel  A. 
Moore,  Dolores 
Olmsted,  Faith  Hague 
Phillips,  Ruth  Johnson 
Pritchard,  Harry  N. 
Sabin,  Charlotte  Muschott 
Seibel,  Glee  P. 
Sheldon,  Charles  D. 
Simpson,  Sidney  Post 
Taylor,  Lucile  A. 
Thompson,  Lyman 
Thompson,  Wallace 
Trevor,  Everett  A. 
Williams,  Clarence  A. 
Williams,  Margaret  Haley 
Wilson,  Geraldine  Bullock 
Winchester,  H.  J. 


1918 
Allen,  Laura  Reed 
Barrer,  Fern 
Billett,  Florence  Dean 
Brook,  Mabel  McClanahan 
Brooks,  Dorothea  Kurrle 
Brown,  Helen  Johnson 
Cecil,  Iva  Lucile  Nelson 
Chase,  Roselyn  Scott 
Clark,  Robert  K. 
Craft,  M.  C. 
Finley,  J.  Orton 
Gerth,  Edwin  P. 
Hoover,  Gladys  Strickland 
Kimes,  T.  A. 
Kinney,  Carlotta 
Loomis,  John  R. 
McGrath,  Helen  Shults 
Mack,  Julian 
Meeker,  Harold  L. 
Nixon,  Mary  McCulIoch 
Parks,  Lorraine  Caldwell 
Parks,  Simon  G. 
Pritchard,  Ethel  Custer 
Pritchard,  Mildred  Kathryn  Bastert 
Rearick,  Helen  L 
Render,  Glen  Griggs 
Risburg,  Ruth  Gent 
Risburg,  R.  C. 
Stites,  Earl  J. 
Swank,  Dorothy  Weinberg 
Turner,  Margaret  Fuller 
Welsh,  Fanita  Ferris 
Wylie,  Jessie  L. 
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Class  of  1919  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Verna  Louise  Haws  Little,  1630 
N.  Prairie  St. 


1919 
Armstrong,  G.  V. 
Blakemore,  Paul 
Brown,  Marie  West 
Campbell,  Marjorie  Fuller 
Clark,  Marjorie  Johnson 
Cline,  Eunice  Brokaw 
Cowan,  Constance  Salisbury 
Dean,  Willard  B. 
Dicus,  Louise 
Ebert,  Mildred 
England,  Homer  H. 
Essex,  Hiram  E. 
Flaxman,  Edna  Bridge 
French,  Gertrude 
Harvey,  Mildred  Fuller 
Hiler,  Eila  VaNelle 
Hinman,  Kendall  G. 
Hullfish,  Lucille  Barnett 


Jordan,  Dorothy  Garnett 
Larson,  Nellie  Ball 
Liddicoat,  Alice  Haynes 
Little,  Verna  Louise  Haws 
McKie,  Clyde  M. 
Nell,  Ethel  Lightfoot 
C.^on,  Helen 
Pearsall,  Richard  D. 
Short,  Lloyd  M. 
Sutherland,  Lowell 
Taliaferro,  E.  J. 
Tracy,  Ruth  Brewer 
Trulock,  Bonnie  Atkinson 
Waters,  Ada  Donahue 
Weaver,  E.  R. 
Weaver,  Janet  Johnston 
Wilde,  Merida 
Yearley,  Frances  L. 


Classes  of  1920-21  in  the  Weinberg  Arcade  ballroom. 


1920 
Anthony,  Irene  B. 
Bennett,  Bert 

Bennett,  Mary  Elizabeth  Wallace 
Bower,  Crosiar 
Boyes,  Norma  K. 
Burgess,  Ethel  Waite 
Cederoth,  Kate  House 
Cleaveland,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
Craig,  Evelyn  Swanson 
Dahl,  Lester  C. 
Day,  Leona 
Eddy,  Ruth  Carley 
Ely,  Sherman 
Evans,  Mack 
Harrison,  Constance  L. 
Henderson,  Anita  Metcalf 
Hoover,  Murlin 
Hubbard,  V.  L. 
Johnson,  Marie  M. 
Lauder,  Catherine  Nicholas 
McKelvey,  Louis  W. 


Merdian,  Florence 
Peterson,  Evan  A. 
Price,  Laura  Adcock 
Spake,  Georgann  Castle 
Spake,  R.  W. 
Sterne,  M.  G. 
Stewart,  Dorothy  Gordon 
Stuart,  Helen  Morrissey 
Stofft,  Edmond  B. 
Swickard,  Mabel  C. 
Swope,  Homer  J. 
Turnquist,  Marion  Gerth 
Urban,  Pearl 
Vernon,  K.  L. 
Webster,  Josephine  Haws 
Weinberg,  Harriett 
Wilson,  Miriam  E. 

1921 
Bower,  Dorothy  Smith 
Boydstun,  Helen  Cox 
Campbell,  Freeman 
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Caton,  Irma  Fruit 
Cross,  Helen  McGovern 
Cushman,  C.  H. 
Doubet,  Edna  Tucker 
Edwards,  Nina  M. 
Frymire,  Lewis 
Griggs,  Hazel 
Imig,  C.  Dewey 
Kimes,  Marion  Hillmer 
Kraft,  Ruth  Miller 
Larson,  D.  W. 
Larson,  Ildra  Jessup 
Larson,  Robert  H. 
McBride,  Margerie  Cooke 
Merrill,  Clara  Thoren 


Merrill,  G.  A. 

Mytton,  Mary  Phillips 

Nelson,  Walter  E. 

Pritchard,  L.  A. 

Rose,  George  O. 

Scharfenberg,  Walter 

Seeley,  Barbara  Mary  Ann  Kellar 

Stewart,  Andrew  F. 

Thompson,  Cornelia  Simpson 

Weaver,  Ruth  I. 

Wensberg,  Katherine  Simonds 

Williams,  Helen  Stearns 

Wilson,  Hortense  E. 

Wilson,  Virginia 

Wylie,  Alexander  E. 


Classes  of  1922-24  in  the  Whiting  Hall  gardens. 


1922 
Anderson,  Jean 
Ausmus,  Neil 
Bolton,  Eleanor  Felt 
Burster,  Mildred  Garber 
Carlson,  Elim  W. 
Cook,  Florence  Bates 
Cox,  Margaret  Ellen 
Dodds,  Dorrit 
Ekstrom,  Fred  M. 
Ely,  Dale   Farrell 
Fulton,  William  M. 
Hardy,  Eugene 
Ingram,  Ward  W. 
Johnson,  Aldis  B. 
Jones,  Charles  E. 
Lambert,  Alice  Barndt 
Larson,  Roy  E. 
Lauder,  Florence  Gamble 
Lawrence,  Linneus  A. 
Lawrence,  Margaret  Griggs 
McElhinney,  Helen  Morse 
Martin,  Mary  C. 
Palmer,  Gertrude  VandenBerg 
Peterson,  Harold  F. 
Peterson,  Keith  A. 
Pierson,  Irene  Bellwood 
Robson,  William  H. 
Sandquist,  Ruth  Lucile  Olson 


Seeley,  Katherine  Arnold 
Shaw,  Irving 
Smith,  Anna  Beth  Cox 
Stofrt,  Ferol  Turner 
Stuart,  Rodney  L. 
Urban,  Waldo  O. 
Venn,  George 
Vernon,  Lucille  Kelley 
Ward,  Horace  B. 
Willsie,  H.  T. 

1923 
Albro,  Ralph  F. 
Allen,  Hester  Collins 
Baird,  Virginia  Haws 
Bickford,  Russell  W. 
Brown,  M.  W. 
Burrell,  Floyd  M. 
Coffman,  Sam 
Cramer,  Isabel  Mulholland 
Cushman,  Paul  A. 
Darling,  Ann  Shaw 
Emrick,  Pauline  Parkman 
Finley,  Elden  D. 
Fitch,  Dorothy  Dean 
Fulton,  Madeline  Atkins 
Hall,  Florene  Sandford 
Hellenga,  Marjorie  Johnson 
Hunter,  George  W.,  Ill 
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Johnson,  Craig  R. 
Johnson,  Marian  E. 
Lauder,  Charles  E. 
Lawyer,  Kenneth 
Layton,  Clyde  H. 
Lindner,  Marion 
Ludwick,  Claude  H. 
Ludwick,  Lois  Gleim 
Mayne,  Bessie  James  Hawkins 
Miller,  Desdemona  Allen 
Nelson,  A.  Robert 
Peasley,  Richard  L. 
Reed,  Edna  Sandford 
Reihm,  Lucile  Lockwood 
Ross,  Frances  Stearns 
Runkle,  Ethel  McCollum 
Schmidt,  Theodore  G. 
Shantz,  Mary  Boutelle 
Soupene,  Alice  Scott 
Thompson,  Martha  Godfrey 
Tornow,  Frances  Greene 
Utter,  Leslie  C. 
Wetmore,  Henry  P. 
Wetmore,  Ruth 
Wettling,  Nelson  G. 

1924 
Bohon,  Ellis 
Boland,  Freda  L.  Jones 
CofTman,  Bernice  Scharfenberg 


Craig,  Kenneth 
Eddy,  M.  H. 
Finley,  Ethel  Rulifson 
Fisher,  Bernard  Dale 
Gale,  George  W.,  IV 
Gunning,  Jean  Zearing 
Hall,  Lina  B. 
Hermetet,  J.  Henry 
Herriott,  Jim 
Johnson,  Dorothy  Mackin 
Kern,  Bernice  Burkhart 
Lawrence,  George  M. 
MacRae,  Cuyler 
Martin,  Ralph  L. 
Miller,  Elizabeth 
Moore,  Mary  Clay  Stone 
Patterson,  Mildred  Kimble 
Pennington,  J.  Wilson 
Phillipson,  Avis  Deatherage 
Schori,  Muriel  Jennings 
Simpson,  William  E. 
Smith,  Horace  Russel 
Smith,  Melba  Bollen 
Smith,  Nancy  Venable 
Triebel,  Louis  G. 
Triebel,  Margaret  Belsley 
Truelson,  Florence  Gates 
Weinberg,  Carolyn  Elder 
Wilson,  Erma  Rose 


Classes  of  1925-29  at  the  Elks  Club. 


1925 
Albro,  D.  K. 
Albro,  Josephine  Balsley 
Babbitt,  Marjorie  L. 
Babcock,  D.  A. 
Bay,  Frances  McCutchan 
Bjorkman,  Fayette  Weinberg 
Bjorkman,  L.  L. 
Campbell,  J.  Henry 
Davies,  Marjorie  M. 
Drake,  Dorothy  M. 
Ewing,  Dewey 
Frederick,  Marie 
Gray,  Mildred  Peterson 


Groves,  Chester  A. 
Gustafson,  Marie  G. 
Haggerty,  Ira  C. 
Hammond,  Carolyn  W. 
Harrod,  Dorothy 
Hill,  Philip  C. 
Hobbs,  Eugenia  Maxwell 
Hobbs,  Walter  B. 
Hoopes,  Louis  A. 
Hoopes,  Mildred  Fairbairn 
Johnson,  Olga  Grant 
Livingston,  Von  E. 
McDonough,  Grace  Schertz 
McLoskey,  Elizabeth  Dickson 
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MacRae,  Anita  Foley 

May,  Helen  Christy 

Miller,  Clayton  M. 

Mitchell,  Louise  Sinclair 

Olson,  W.  D. 

Pacey,  Marian  Macnair 

Phillips,  Ella  Bade 

Potter,  Charles  J. 

Potter,  Helen  Tenhaeff 

Rogers,  Reba  Likely 

Ryin,  Sylvia 

Spiker,  Genevieve  Hittle 

Smith,  Bernice  LaFollette 

Snyder,  Helen  Thompson 

Tarleton,  Dorothy  McMaster 

Teach,  Dorothy  May 

Terrill,  Dean 

Terrill,  Eleanor  Freeman 

Urban,  A.  O. 

Urban,  Margaret  Driggs 

Wagner,  Adeline  Hoyer 

Way,  Harold  E. 

Wenzelmann,  Maxwell 

Wetmore,  Lawrence  E. 

Wetzel,  Kathryn  Bradley 

Willard,  Paul  B. 

Woolsey,  Leto  Kimery 

1926 
Bengtson,  Ruth  Dahlberg 
Black,  Mary  Frances 
Collins,  Lois  Belle  Kerr 
Conibear,  Lucile 
Cox,  John  G. 
Cramer,  Paul  B. 
Federspiel,  Helen  M. 
Fredenhagen,  Delight  Cushing 
Gabrielson,  Julian  M. 
Goodwin,  Eileen  Foley 
Gray,  Joseph  William,  Jr. 
Hewitt,  Stephen  A. 
Hoagland,  Jewel 
Houk,  Orpah  Newkirk 
Hoyle,  Mabel  Auld 
Huggins,  Rollin  C. 
Irwin,  Barbara  Brown 
Irwin,  Constance  E. 


Jackson,  Opal  Newkirk 
Johnson,  Ruth  Olson 
Kyle,  Virginia  Johnson 
Loeser,  Joseph  B. 
McClenahan,  Joyce  M. 
Melin,  Virginia  Butterweck 
Muench,  Ruth  Wood 
Swanson,  Virginia  Stearns 
Trevor,  Dean  S. 
Tryon,  Wayne 
Tubbs,  John  C. 
Verner,  MacDonald 
Whiting,  Marcus 
Wilson,  A.  G. 
Wilt,  Ada  Maranville 

1927 
Anderson,  Helen  Pearson 
Anderson,  Louise 
Bates,  Richard  O. 
Bengtson,  C.  Felix 
Boynton,  Peg  Whitney 
Brott,  Mildred  Patty 
Carr,  J.  F. 

Chidester,  Donald  D. 
Daley,  Adeline  McCulloch 
Derks,  Gertrude  Clark 
Erlandson,  Rose  E. 
Ewing,  Mary  Bailey 
Gentry,  Florence  Hall 
Gentry,  P.  O. 
Hamilton,  Clyde  E. 
Harris,  R.  L. 
Hittle,  George  H. 
Horton,  Dorothy  Ada  Danforth 
Hoyle,  George  M. 
Jenkins,  Faith  Briggs 
Kahl,  Jean  Hillmer 
Kelly,  Dorothy  Dexter 
Kuhn,  Mary  Coggeshall 
Litton,  Howard  D. 
Litton,  Jane  Nicholson 
Livingston,  Katharine  True 
McMaster,  Lola 
McNair,  J.  Stuart 
Muelder,  Hermann  R. 
Muelder,  Walter  G. 
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Nelson,  Adeline 
Pennington,  Mary  Lipsey 
Pryde,  Clifford  Ross 
Quinn,  Dorothy 
Renwick,  Harold 
Rose,  Karl  A. 
Sherman,  Gertrude  M. 
Smith,  Louise 
Tanning,  Maurine 
Thompson,  M.  Helen 

1928 
Anderson,  Margaret  Jane 
Arnold,  Wade 
Arnquist,  Katharine  A. 
Bacon,  Eloise 
Ball,  Jeannette  Bent 
Bowman,  Phyllis  Johns 
Bruce,  John  E. 
Crawford,  Mary 
DeLano,  Forrest 
Egbert,  Clifton  L. 
Erlandson,  Ruth  M. 
Graham,  Edgar  A. 
Gray,  Albert  W. 
Gunnell,  E.  Mitchell 
Gustafson,  Joseph  G. 
Hammond,  Calvin  W. 
Hanan,  Edgar 
Holscher,  Zelda  George 
Knox,  Dorothy  McCullagh 
Lake,  C.  Frank 
Lofgren,  Blanche  Clark 
Lusted,  Betty  Northcott 
Mason,  Helen  Cox 
Mayor,  Darlene  Miller 
Mayor,  John  R. 
Mercer,  Ruth  Thompson 
Moser,  Frances  L. 
Mudge,  Herbert  Q. 
Northrup,  Ruth 
Peterson,  Elizabeth  Granville 
Prentiss,  Stanton  H. 
Russell,  Catherine 
Schraub,  Rex 
Selters,  Henry  L. 
Smiley,  Lester  H. 


Smith,  Gerald  W. 
Steffen,  Albert  F. 
Steinfeldt,  Fern 
Watson,  Edward  W. 
Weber,  Judith  Shafer 
Wetmore,  Mary  Potter 
Wetterberg,  Ivar  O. 
Widney,  Samuel  E. 
Willis,  Henry  Frank 
Willitts,  Ayliffe 
Zinn,  Ellen  Caskey 

1929 
Abrahamson,  Katherine  Herriott 
Anderson,  Alphild 
Andrews,  Alice  Griffith 
Andrews,  Harper 
Arnold,  Kathryn  Maher 
Arnold,  Ray  L. 
Barrow,  John  D. 
Bates,  Elizabeth  Cooper 
Bednar,  Charles  J. 
Brooks,  Frances  Helen  Fitz 
Burgland,  Frederick 
Campbell,  Burdie  M. 
Campbell,  Raymond  W. 
Carlson,  Marion  Miller 
Carmichael,  Dan  R. 
Carr,  Alice  Kennedy 
Collins,  Margaret 
Cooke,  Thomas  B. 
Dieterich,  Leslie  T. 
Egbert,  Mary  Ellen  Fritsche 
Essex,  Juanita  Klinck 
Gard,  Louis 

German,  Mildred  Coons 
Hamilton,  Maurine  Smith 
Hampson,  Kathryn 
Hoagland,  Louise 
Huggins,  Ruth 
Johnson,  K.  Richard 
Jones,  Claude  H. 
Klein,  Arnold  L. 
Lind,  Mary  Simpson 
McClenahan,  Gladys 
Mahoney,  Betty 
Maley,  William  Forrester 
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Maltby,  Margaret  Sinclair 
Martin,  John  L. 
Masters,  Verna 
Moak,  Sterling  L. 
Moore,  Myra  Belle  Omer 
Moses,  Harriet  Harwood 
Moses,  Horace  S. 
Nash,  Rebecca  Felt 
Renwick,  Clara  Ortman 


Sauter,  Edith  Hedlund 
Shively,  Roma  L. 
Snouse,  Harold  C. 
Snouse,  Mary  Thompson 
Trevor,  Jean  Barry 
Velde,  Richard  W. 
Wilson,  Eleanor 
Woods,  Betty 
Young,  Katherine  Scott 


Classes  of  1930-31  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Strain, 
1446  N.  Prairie  St. 


1930 
Arbuckle,  Edythe  K. 
Arnold,  Isabelle  Wilson 
Baily,  Q.  Donald 
Brown,  Jack  O. 
Clark,  James  H. 
Comer,  Ruth  McHugh 
Dickson,  Mary 
Elliott,  J.  Kenneth 
Fassnacht,  Margaret 
Fuller,  George  H. 
Hart,  Florence  Butterweck 
Helfrich,  Baird  B. 
Hewitt,  Ruel  A. 
Hitchcock,  D. 
Huggins,  Ruth  C. 
Humke,  Marvin  G. 
Irwin,  George  Rankin 
Irwin,  Georgia  Shearer 
Johnson,  Helen  Herriott 
Keyser,  F.  M. 
Kjellenberg,  Marion  S. 
Legg,  Ruth  Campbell 
McKee,  Louise  Jarl 
Meier,  Mary  Seyller 
Messick,  Alberta  Gaylord 
Miller,  Lila 

Murphy,  Maude  Helena 
Nelson,  L.  Catherine 
Parks,  Eliza 
Patterson,  Wayne  C. 
Pearson,  Margaret  Lagergren 
Perelli,  John  E. 


Pollock,  Henry  W. 
Reid,  Ora  K. 
Richmond,  Delmas  W. 
Rosenberg,  Lauren  E. 
Senn,  Eleanor 
Steiner,  Irene 
Stilling,  Josephine  Strain 
Stinson,  Lorene  L. 
Strain,  Margaret  Bruce 
Suter,  Byrdis  Oyler 
Taylor,  Henry  S. 
Timlin,  Lois  Nash 
Willis,  Dorothy  Ryan 
Wood,  Barbara  Sinclair 

I     1931 

Angell,  William  S. 

Balsley,  Virginia  M. 

Brannan,  Claire  Gleason 

Burgland,  Elizabeth  Babcock 

Campbell,  William  H. 

Carmichael,  Betty  Erwin 

Clarke,  Charles  C. 

Dare,  Charlotte  Crawford 

Dare,  E.  L.,  Jr. 

Egan,  Grace 

Farrell,  Phyllis  Clovis 

;Foley,  Lorraine  Jones 

Foster,  Ralph  V. 

Fountain,  James  R. 

French,  George  C. 

Gale,  Selden  R. 

Goff,  Mabel  M. 

Gold,  George  R.,  Jr. 
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Goode,  Catherine  Quigley 
Grady,  Frances 
Gray,  Beth  Strand 
Hall,  Dorothy 
Hanson,  Margaret  Sheahan 
Hewitt,  Jeannette  E. 
Jenkins,  Irene 
Johns,  Richard 
Johnson,  Charles  B. 
Johnson,  Fred  R. 
Johnson,  Lenore 
Johnson,  Mildred  L. 
Kinsey,  John  R. 
LaBarre,  Dorothy  Wallace 
Larson,  George  R. 
Latta,  Ada  Weissbrenner 
Lindberg,  Melba 
Lindrothe,  Ruth  White 
Little,  Charles  L. 
McBride,  Lucile  Dunn 
Maxfield,  Helen  Anderson 
May,  Marie  Breckenmaker 
Montgomery,  Arnot 


Nye,  Levi  C. 

Olson,  J.  Forrest 

Peterson,  J.  D. 

Philblad,  Helen  Staggs 

Puetz,  Dorothy 

Reinert,  Adelaide  Tuckey 

Rosenberg,  Marion  Palm 

Schneider,  Elizabeth  Stellwagen 

Schoeller,  Harriette  Dean 

Schumacker,  John  D. 

Sherman,  Alice  McBride 

Sherman,  C.  W. 

Sipes,  Willard  J. 

Smith,  Corenne  Swenson 

Smith,  Janet 

Smith,  Katherine  Kellogg 

Tate,  Inez  Sargeant 

Taylor,  L.  E. 

Urban,  Gail 

Westerburg,  Carl 

Williams,  W.  G. 

Yount,  Clyde  C. 

Yount,  Esther  Hall 


Class  of  1932  at  the  home  of  Sidney  Nirdlinger,  875  N.  Academy 
St. 


1932 
Arnold,  Myrle  Landon 
Bailey,  Marion  Humphrey 
Botruff,  Mary  Louise 
Boucher,  Harriette  M. 
Bowles,  Mildred  Hofflund 
Bowman,  Lola  A. 
Briggs,  Dorothy  Dopp 
Center,  Charles  C. 
Christenson,  Edith  Gertrude 
DeVore,  Paul  A. 
Fisher,  John  L. 
Francia,  Mary 

Francis,  Dorothy  Chamberlin 
Frederick,  Alice  Anderson 
Gardner,  Kathryn  Walker 
Graham,  LeDora 
Grimes,  Katherine  Truesdell 
Gunther,  James  Kenneth 


Helleman,  Dorothy 
Hinchliff,  Virginia 
Ivens,  Preston  R.,  Jr. 
Lacy,  Leona  Philblad 
Lane,  lone  Sundberg 
Lumby,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
McEldowney,  Mary 
McLaughlin,  Inez 
McMaster,  Bequeith 
McNamara,  Margaret  Barry 
Markland,  Helen 
Memler,  Henrietta  L. 
Merritt,  Nancy  McLellan 
Meyer,  Marion  Peterson 
Patterson,  Josephine  Martin 
Peckenpaugh,  Florence  Hale 
Peterson,  Fern 
Prescott,  Edith 
Primm,  Bruce  E. 
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Rasmussen,  R.  W. 

Ross,  Jane 

Sandburg,  M.  G.,  Jr. 

Sass,  Florence 

Shea,  J.  Delbert 

Shearer,  Doris 

Tindall,  Emma-Lou  Fisher 


Ullman,  Elsie  Nirdlinger 
Wayman,  Jennie  Schlaf 
Weinmann,  Anna  L. 
Winterburn,  Frances  Louise 
Woods,  Arthur  W. 
Zinser,  Maureen  Skinner 


Classes  of  1933-36  at  the  Knox  College  gymnasium. 


1933 
Allen,  Cyril  E. 
Anderson,  Clifford  L. 
Anderson,  Marion  Lagergren 
Baily,  Perry  B. 
Bellinger,  Louise  Larson 
Bergstrom,  C.  A. 
Bergstrom,  Russell  L. 
Bowles,  Lester  E. 
Busse,  Virginia 
Cation,  Verneille  Hannam 
Center,  Elizabeth  Smart 
Claus,  June  Fassett 
Cox,  Sybil 
Dewey,  William  W. 
Dombrowski,  Grace  Wargo 
Evans,  Lillian 
Foley,  John  F. 
Grimm,  Sally  Clarkson 
Hapke,  Fred  B. 
Harrod,  Scott 
Hesson,  F.  Edward 
Hetzner,  Ralph  W. 
Hoffman,  Bernard 
Hohenboken,  Mildred 
Housh,  Helen 
Housh,  Marian 
Inness,  Eleanor  D. 
Johns,  Virginia  Gripp 
Johnson,  Donald  LaDoit 
Johnson,  La  Verne  Remley 
Kemp,  Daniel 
Lampe,  John  A. 
Lane,  Russell  W. 
Larson,  Richard  R. 
Lamby,  Ilah  Rutherford 


McMaster,  Lucille  Whiting 
Mackey,  Wilbur 
Madden,  Jane 
Merdian,  Ruth 
Miles,  Doris  L. 
Miller,  Mildred 
Moore,  Mary 
Mundwiler,  G.  Ronald 
Murphy,  Dorothy  Mundwiler 
Newman,  Eleanor  Cromien 
Peterson,  Doris 
Post,  Margaret 
Primm,  Mary  DeCoster 
Reid,  Gean 
Springer,  Robert  E. 
Terrill,  Isabelle 
Throckmorton,  Ralph  W. 
Weaver,  Allen  D. 
Wilson,  Gladys 
Zinser,  Jack 

1934 
Allen,  Willadell 
Arnold,  Wilfred,  Jr. 
Bergstrom,  Dolores  Yahn 
Bowman,  George  E. 
Bradway,  Ruth 
Brittain,  Rose  Eleanor 
Brown,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Burford,  Bernard  B. 
Burt,  Charles  Elliott 
Carlstrom,  Margaret  Rossi 
Charlson,  Geraldine  L. 
Chatterton,  Mary  Morse 
Cowan,  John  D. 
Crandell,  C.  R. 
Davis,  Gordon  William 
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Drew,  Harriet  L. 

Drew,  James  W. 

Drew,  Sally  Shurtleff 

Effland,  Virginia  Lee 

Evans,  Marjorie 

Ferris,  Henry  S. 

Fletcher,  Creath  D. 

Frederick,  Albert  C. 

Giles,  Elisabeth 

Hall,  Jane  Gray 

Hall,  John  C. 

Harris,  Boyd  T. 

Hazen,  Frances  C. 

Hellmuth,  Stephen  T. 

Hinckley,  Charles  E. 

Husted,  Betty 

Isaacson,  Elizabeth  Johnson 

Isaacson,  Joan  Crandall 

Jackson,  Maxine 

Johnson,  George  H. 

Johnson,  Russell  E.  Q. 

Kelly,  T.  W. 

Kemp,  Wallace 

Korn,  Kathryn 

Krughoff,  Winifred 

Kuhl,  Laura  Louise 

Lindstrom,  Kathryn  A. 

Lowell,  Vivion  F. 

McClenahan,  Herbert 

McConachie,  Janet  A. 

McKie,  Ruth  Marjorie 

Masters,  Gail 

Meadows,  Gail  K. 

Meyercord,  Edward  B. 

Miller,  Howard  A. 

Miller,  Robert  D. 

Murray,  Jeanne 

Nelson,  Louise  M. 

Olson,  Marjorie  E. 

Orwig,  Janet 

Pearson,  Miriam 

Peterson,  Elizabeth  M. 

Peterson,  Kenneth  Martin  James 

Richmond,  Eleanor 

Robison,  Charles  B. 

Rosenau,  Katherine  Bright 

Rosenau,  Paul  G. 


Rowe,  Dale  H. 
Rotenburg,  Edna 
Smith,  Willis  Ward 
Smyth,  Grace 
Sterenberg,  James  W. 
Sterenberg,  Jane  Francia 
Strand,  Elinor  J. 
Strasburger,  Joe  J.,  Jr. 
Tadie,  Marjorie  Terry 
Thompson,  W.  Edwin 
Wolf,  Harlan  E. 

1935 
Altekruse,  Sally 
Altheide,  Charlotte 
Balsley,  Gene 
Barnes,  Louise 
Bogue,  Mary  Stewart 
Bowen,  Robert 
Campbell,  Anna  W. 
Campbell,  Marjorie  H. 
Case,  Martha  E. 
Carlston,  Margaret 
Clark,  Elizabeth 
Coyle,  Philip 
Crockett,  Keene 
Dewey,  Margaret  V.  Nelson 
Dewey,  Robert  V. 
DuMars,  Helen 
Emmertz,  Roger  N. 
Eyre,  Mary  Cathryne  Bulkeley 
Eyre,  R.  B. 
Gamble,  Robert  R. 
Gerard,  Paul  Tracy 
Griffin,  Katharyn  Jane 
Gunther,  Dale 
,Hawkinson,  K.  Stuart 
Hermann,  Stephen  A. 
Hogan,  Lucille 
Jencks,  Carol 
Johnson,  Ivy 
Kallman,  Donald  R. 
Kidder,  Kathryn  M. 
Larimer,  Helen  M. 
Lind,  Kenneth  K. 
Malloy,  Marshall 
Montgomery,  John  W. 
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Morgan,  Harriet  R. 
Newland,  Katherine 
Norton,  Thomas  Edwin 
Pennington,  Margaret 
Retherford,  Darline 
Shenaut,  Louise 
Sperry,  C.  D. 
Stephenson,  Harriet 
Stromberg,  Robert  A. 
Tate,  Alice 
Verg,  Eva  McMaster 
Vitale,  Marguerite  Rinella 
Whaples,  George 
Young,  Anna  Lucile 
Young,  Geraldine  A. 

1936 
Arnold,  Kathryn  Bennett 
Beard,  Margaret 
Bergstrom,  Frances 
Bollen,  Dorothea 
Burford,  Leryl  Alsen 
Davies,  Gladys  M. 
Dilworth,  Mary  Louise 
Dunn,  Ramona 
Epley,  Mary  V. 
Gessner,  Margaret  Anne 
Godfrey,  Jane 
Graham,  Lorraine 
Guthrie,  Harl  L. 
Hanlon,  William  G. 
Harlan,  Rebecca 
Herlocker,  Jean 


Hieronymus,  R.  K. 
Klinger,  Robert  W. 
Ladd,  Myrthe 
Lindsey,  Lorraine 
Lowell,  Mildred  Wilhoit 
McKee,  Eleanor 
McLaughlin,  Richard 
McLaughlin,  Robert  E. 
Miles,  Howard  R. 
Miller,  Mary  E. 
Moreland,  Dorcas 
Nelson,  Mabel 
Oakes,  Elizabeth 
Pennington,  Wanda 
Plette,  W.  Fredric 
Pogue,  Thomas 
Rice,  Mary  Louise 
Robinson,  Don  H. 
Scharfenberg,  Helen 
Scott,  Virginia 
Simpkins,  Isabel 
Sperry,  Virginia  Kost 
Suster,  John,  Jr. 
Tanning,  Mary  Louise 
Thomas,  Donald  W. 
Torley,  Pauline  Inez 
Twyman,  Robert  C. 
Vitale,  Louis  G. 
Wake,  Tadd 
Wallace,  Nanthea 
Whitson,  Jane  E.  Christianson 
Wolkenheim,  Stanley  E. 


LOMBARD  CLASSES 

Under  the  Lombard  Elm 


1883 
Jones,  Lloyd  Z. 

1884 
Johnson,  Orion  L. 

1890 
Crissey,  Annie  Yeomans 
Farlow,  Fred 

1893 
Bruington,  A.  D. 


1897 
Allen,  Nina  Harris 
Boger,  Flora  Cutter 
Downs,  Benjamin 
Hufnogel,  Mrs.  Leonard 

1898 
Bullman,  J.  Jay 

1899 
Crissey,  Edith  C. 
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1900 
Wayman,  Marian  W. 

1902 
Brinkman,  Edna  Epperson 
Brinkman,  H.  A. 

1905 
Davis,  Frances  Ross 
Herlocker,  Webb  A. 

1907 
Brown,  Theo  G. 
Herlocker,  Fanny  Porter 
Rose,  Arthur  C. 
Webster,  Inez 
Yeoman,  Louise  Ross 

1908 
Boyd,  Mabel  Hendel 

1909 
Beatty,  D.  C. 
Beatty,  H.  C. 
Wachs,  Esther  Sundburg 

1910 
Gallup,  R.  H. 
Peterson,  Eleanor  Gilmer 

1911 
Hebard,  Orpha  Burnside 
Thoreen,  Edna 

1912 
Hebard,  G.  F. 
Miller,  Ruth  Chamberlain 

1913 
Greene,  Beatrice  Trench 
Gumm,  Janet  Chapman 

1914 
Felt,  Ward  V. 
Harris,  William  R. 

1915 
Chain,  Babe  Clary 
Chain,  George  L. 
Harvey,  C.  Leroy 
Hopps,  Gertrude  E. 
Potter,  Maude  Stephenson 
Powell,  Dorothy  Payn 
White,  Velma  Fay 


Wright,  Margaret  McCarl 
Wright,  Ted 

1916 

Adams,  Merle  Edgar 
Burt,  Fred  H. 
Greer,  Dora  Telford 
Markley,  Eulalia 

1917 
Greer,  Gailerd  W. 
Hart,  John  V. 
Masters,  Mrs.  Edna 
Morrison,  Frances  Eldred 
Sudbrink,  Alberta  Barret 

1918 
Boydstun,  Charles  S. 
Crissey,  Catharine  Y. 
Geise,  Esther  Payn 
Hurlburt,  Adelaide  Tutle 
Lott,  Marion  Webster 
Phillips,  Fred  W. 
Ranier,  Ruby  G. 
Webster,  James  E. 

1919 
Hamilton,  Louise  Drury 

1920 
Grossman,  Adah  G. 
Hartley,  Pearl  Meihsner 
Kerr,  F.  W. 
Tilden,  Sidney 

1921 
Adams,  Clifton  E. 
Adcock,  Lillian  Bruington 
McGill,  Maud  P. 
Schori,  R.  Russell 
Webster,  Florence  Hunt 
Webster,  Josephine  Haws 
White,  Cleta  A. 

1922 
Harshbarger,  R.  A. 
Tilden,  Wanda  Tapp 

1923 
Adams,  Frances  Gehring 
Albro,  Astrid  Vedell 
Crissey,  Louise 
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Layton,  Ellen  Olson 
Lindquist,  Mildred  Shugart 
Scharfenberg,  Benita 

1924 
Hunter,  Eva  Smith 
Philbrook,  Gladys  Clark 
Pryde,  Rosamond  S. 

1925 
Frymire,  Pauline  Edgar 
Hiles,  A.  G. 
Johnson,  Don  J. 
Lund,  Ethel 
Murphy,  Earl  W. 
Wallick,  Van 

1926 
Allen,  Herman  S. 
Connolly,  J.  Lawrence 
Cox,  Gladys  Scanlan 
Egan,  Hazel  I. 
Graham,  Marian  I.  Clark 
Millin,  Walter  A. 
Swanson,  Sara  Willets 
Thompson,  Lucille 
Verner,  Helen  Dopp 
Wallick,  Mrs.  Van 

1927 
Gehring,  Hortense 
Johnson,  Robert  L. 
Layton,  Clyde  H. 
Lund,  B.  C. 
Lund,  Elspeth  L. 
McGirr,  Helen 
Malcolm,  Alice  McCreary 
Malcolm,  Russell 
Marshall,  Lillian  Miles 
Youngren,  Gail 

1928 
Bruington,  Ruth  M. 


Curry,  Dorothy  Calder 

Douglass,  Bernadine  Mings 

Field,  Violet 

Hechler,  Mildred  Paden 

Hechler,  W.  P. 

Lund,  Bert 

Morrill,  Juanita  McGrew 

Venell,  Marian 

1929 
Bednar,  Juanita  Kelly 
Harbison,  Helen  Robinson 
Johnson,  Celia 
Larson,  Richard  R. 
McClelland,  Mrs.  Ann 

1930 
Clay,  Evelyn 
Coffman,  Pauline  Cook 
Dunn,  Elizabeth  S. 
Hartrich,  Henry  A. 
Kimmel,  Eleanor  E. 
McGrew,  Katherine  Weinmann 
Massie,  Elise  Edgar 
Morton,  Charles  S. 
Newberg,  Ralph  H. 
Pilcher,  Helen  Tupper 
Tatman,  Lucille  M. 
Ward,  Alice 

1931 
Inness,  Grace  Metcalf 

1932 
King,  Dorothy  Davison 
Quigley,  Mary  O'Connor 
Tupper,  Marguerite 
Weinmann,  Ann  L. 

1933 
Morton,  Winifred  Caldwell 


PROSPICE 

Carter  Davidson 
President  of  Knox  College 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  the  record  of  a  celebration 
which  meant  much  to  those  who  participated  in  it  both  as  actors  and 
as  onlookers.  The  ideas  and  ideals  around  which  the  Centennial 
was  built  will  certainly  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  future  of 
Knox  College.  Whether  or  not  it  has  significance  for  the  nation 
and  society  as  a  whole  rests  with  destiny,  aided  by  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  college  trustees,  faculty,  students,  administra- 
tion, and  alumni. 

Those  of  us  who  have  shared  in  these  experiences  hope  they 
are  more  than  history.  As  history  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  in 
1937,  after  a  hundred  years  of  useful  life,  a  college  was  loved  by 
thousands  who  flocked  to  her  birthday.  Why  it  was  so  treasured 
is  a  matter  of  individual  differences — by  some  because  here  at  Knox 
they  went  through  a  period  of  maturing  which  found  them  children 
and  left  them  men  and  women;  by  others  because,  after  a  life  of  con- 
fused activity,  college  years  appear  the  paradise  of  protected  sani- 
ties; by  many  because  here  society  was  homogeneous,  frank,  and 
friendly;  by  a  few  who  see  in  college  the  last  frontier  of  adventure, 
individualism,  and  democracy;  and  by  the  rest  for  no  stated  reason, 
but  out  of  pure  sentiment. 

But  this  is  also  prophecy.  Through  all  its  failures — and  they 
have  been  many — the  liberal  arts  college  has  pushed  on  to  compen- 
sating success.  It  has  become  the  most  characteristically  American 
institution.  As  its  ideals  are  vitalized  in  America,  the  nation  will 
remain  an  intelligent  democracy.  Sentimentality  it  abhors  like  the 
plague,  but  the  true  sentiment  shown  at  the  Knox  Centenary  cele- 
bration can  be  the  keystone  for  college  support  in  years  to  come. 
May  the  new  Knox  be  an  instrument  of  good  in  the  new  America! 


HISTORICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

Obtainable  from  Knox  College 

BOOKS 

Calkins,  Earnest  Elmo.     They  Broke  the  Prairie.     First  edition,  New 

York,  1937.    #2.50. 
Calkins,  Earnest  Elmo,  ed.     Log  City  Days.     Galesburg,  1937.     #0.75. 
Muelder,  Hermann  Richard.     In  a  Puritan  Colony.     Galesburg,   1937. 

#0.50. 
Record  of  the  Centenary  of  Knox  College  and  Galesburg.     1938.     #1.00. 
Simonds,  William  Edward.     Newton  Bateman,  LL.D.    Galesburg,  1937. 

#0.75. 
Webster,  Martha  Farnham.     Seventy-five  Significant  Years.     Galesburg, 

1912.     #2.50. 

PAMPHLETS,  MAPS,  VIEWS 

Bengtson,  Ruth  Dahlberg.    Historical  Picture  Map  of  Galesburg.     1937. 

#1.10  postpaid. 
Booh>     Issued  serially  by  the  Friends  of  the  Knox  College  Library,  125 

East  46th  Street,  New  York.     Free. 
Caldwell,  Edward.     Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Finley  Collection  on  the 

Northwest.     Galesburg,  1924.     Free. 
Caldwell,  Edward.     Catalogue  of  the  Finley  Collection  on  the  Northwest. 

Second  edition.     Galesburg,  1928.     Free. 
Caldwell,  Edward.     The  Friends  of  the  Knox  College  Library.     New 

York,  1936.     Free. 
Caldwell,   Edward.     The  Knox  Library  and  Its   Use.     Reprint,    1932. 

Free. 
Davidson,  Carter.     A  Treasure  House  of  American  Ideals.     Galesburg, 

1937.    Free. 
Frost,  Thomas  Gold.   An  Uncalendared  Holiday  at  Knox.    1937.   Free. 
100th  Anniversary  Booklet.     Burlington  Route,  1937.     Free. 
Official  Program:   Galesburg-Knox  College  Centenary.     1937.     Free. 
Seymour,  Ralph  Fletcher.     Old  Main  Centenary  Etching.     #10.25  post- 
paid. 
The  Henry  M.  Seymour  Library.     Galesburg,  1928.     Free. 
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